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PREFACE. 



The contradictory views of the conduct and character of 
President Lopez, taken by those who have felt an interest 
in the struggle between the Paraguayans and the Allied 
Powers opposed to them, have led me to think that a short 
work, written by one who has resided eleven years in Para- 
guay, might not be unacceptable. Having been engaged 
in the defence of the coimtry, I am enabled to give au- 
thentic information on the subject. 

As will be seen from the following narrative, I consider 
Lopez to be a monster without a parallel, but I did not 
discover his character before the latter end of 1868. 
All his outrages at the commencement of the war I only 
heard by vague rumours. His manner, however, was 
such as entirely to dispel and throw discredit on any 
whispers which might be uttered against him. Latterly, 
however, I have received overwhelming corroborations 
of what I have stated against him in the early part of 
the book. 

The mode in which President Lopez began the war on 

the Argentines was outrageous, but with Brazil war was 

apparently unavoidable ; and had he not commenced the 

war when he did, Brazil would have taken Paraguay at a 

disadvantage. 

My personal motives for taking a part in the war were 
not, however, so much political as physical. I wanted 
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change of air, and I was glad of the opportunity of joining 
what then promised to be only a military promenade over 
several hundred miles. Interested motives I had none, for 
I received no augmentation of salary ; and when the Secret 
Treaty was published, it gave me a further zest to fight 
for Paraguay, as I believed, from the terms of the Pro- 
tocol, that she must either fight or be absorbed. 

It was not my intention to have written the following 
account of the war until President Lopez should have 
been deposed by the Allies. They appear, however, to 
be in no way anxious to put an end to the fearful sacri- 
fice of life which has been going on in Paraguay for four 
years and a half; and, considering that the following nar- 
rative might have some effect towards urging them to 
conclude the war, and thus save the lives of the women 
and children in Paraguay, who must now be dying of 
mere starvation, I have endeavoured to give an una- 
dorned statement of facts. 

Although I can speak of the despot, who has used 
them for the purposes of his own selfish ambition, only 
with the greatest horror and aversion, for the Para- 
guayans themselves I have the most friendly feelings ; 
and I think I may say that I have done my duty to- 
wards them, having, as far as I could, alleviated the 
misery of the military life of those who were under my 
orders, and having been able to save many of their lives. 

For some of the information respecting the Allies, I 
am indebted to files of the Buenos-Ayrean Standard, 
Tribuna, and Nacion Argentina, 

Loin>ON : 
June 18, 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEKEBAL KOTICE OF THE BELLIOEBSNT POWERS; A^D S&ETCH OF TH% 
HISTOBT OF PARAGUAY rP TO THE COMHENCJEMENT OF THE WAIb. 

Paraguay*, the Argentine Confederation, the Banda 
Oriental, and Brazil, are four States in South America, 
which, from their topographical position, are obliged to 
hold a certain amount of intercourse, which each of them 
would gladly dispense with, as their inhabitants cordially 
dislike each other. The first three are peopled by a 
mixture of Spaniards with the aboriginal races, and the 
fourth by a mixture of Portuguese with the same, and 
with negroes. 

Brazil has, since she was first colonised by the Portu- 
guese, been chiefly engaged in the slave-trade, and in the 
cultivation by slave-labour of produce for exportation to 
Europe. She has had no foreign wars, excepting a few 
skirmishes with her neighbours, always carried on abroad, 
and a few small and weak revolutions have been quickly 
put down by a free Government, by bribery, and not 
by fighting. The number of negroes imported, and the 
degrading influences to which they have been subjected 

* Paraguay : Pard^ the sea ; gua, pertaining to ; y (pronounced u), rivet 
or water. Literally, ' the river pertaining to the sea.* 

B< 



2 THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. 

as slaves, have lowered the Brazilians (as a race) very far 
in the scale of humanity. 

The Argentines and Orientals (as the inhabitants of 
the Banda Oriental are called) are very similar races — 
fine men and women — showing very little of the Indian, 
excepting the Gauchos and the Correntinos, who have' 
much more Indian than Spanish blood. These two nations 
have continually been fighting; when not fighting with 
each other they have fought at home, generally cutting 
the throats of the prisoners they took in battle. 

Paraguay, since it was first conquered by the Spaniards, 
had been in a state of profound peace, if we except an 
expedition of a few hundred men under General Belgrano, 
sent by Buenos Ayres, at the beginning of this century. 
This expedition fought two so-called battles, in both of 
which Paraguay claimed the victory. The first, however, 
after crossing the River Parand*, at the River Tacuari, 
must have been a drawn battle, or more probably a defeat 
for the Paraguayans ; as after it the Argentines marched 
on a distance of 260 miles throught the heart of the country, 
to the plain of Paraguari, where they were beaten by the 
Paraguayans, who had only sticks and stones to oppose 
to the arms of Belgrano. This is the only instance, before 
the present war, in which Paraguay had been invaded by 
a foreign force. 

In the wars of Rosas, Paraguay sent a few men to 
Corrientes, under Lopez, then a lad of 18, and ^ General- 
in-Chief of the Paraguayan Armies,' but there was 
no fighting ; so that, before the present war, the Para- 
guayans, may be said to have been quite unacquainted 
with the science of war. 

The race of men in Paraguay was physically a finer 
race than those of the other States mentioned, and was 

* Pam, the sea; »a, like. Literally, * like the sea*. 
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divided into four classes, viz : — ^White, Mulatto, Indian, 
and Negro — the second being a mixture of either the third 
or fourth with the first. The ^ White,' the aristocracy of 
Paraguay, was descended from the original Spanish 
invaders, who married Indian women. The descendants 
of these marriages have only intermarried themselves, or 
with fresh European blood, admitting no more of the 
Indian. Mulattoes could not be ordained priests — 
Indians might 

Almost immediately after the discovery of Paraguay 
the Jesuits settled there, and built a church (1588). At 
this time the Spaniards, who governed the country, were 
treating the Indians very badly, and using them as slaves. 
The Jesuits wrote to their Home Government and com- 
plained of this, and the Government of Paraguay was re- 
primanded, and the Jesuits ordered to use their best endea- 
vours to civilise the Indians and to treat them kindly. 

The Jesuits thus got a standing in the country, and 
turned it to good account* They built villages called 
* Missions,' far enough away from the Spanish Govern- 
ment to have no fear of being disturbed by it in their 
labours. These villages were from ten to twenty miles 
apart, so that the communication between them was easy. 
Here they collected the Indians, and taught them reading 
and writing. They reduced to a system of writing the 
uiiwritten Indian language, Guarani (spoken by all 
Paraguayans), and printed grammars, dictionaries, missals, 
&C., in that language. They taught the Indians all the 
trades, and built churches containing some fine wood- 
carving, gilding, matting, &c. — the work of their disciples. 
They brought the Indians to a more than military state 
of discipline and obedience, under which they gradually 
abdicated reason and thought, and did what they were 
ordered, without thinking whether their masters had the 
right or not to order them. 

B 2 
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In 1767 the Jesuits were ordered to leave the country 
by the Spanish Government, and they deserve great ap- 
plause for avoiding bloodshed ; as, by their influence over 
the people, they could have easily withstood the Govern- 
ment and remained masters of the country. They had 
done a ffreat deal of good in Paraguay, by civilising the 
Indians and protecting them from the Spaniards; but 
though they probably had ambitious views, they were not 
prepared to enforce them at the cost of so much life as 
would have been lost had they opposed the Government. 

After the expedition of General Belgrano, and in the 
same year (1811), a quiet revolution, during which not a 
drop of blood was shed, was got up ; the result being the 
appointment of two Counsellors, to assist the Spanish 
Governor ( Velasco) in forming a new Government. One 
of these was the famous Dr. Jos^ Gaspar Francia. These 
three ruled mildly till 1813, when Francia and Yegros 
were chosen Consuls. Yegros died shortly after (he is 
said to have been put out of the way by Francia), and 
Francia then called together a congress, and had himself 
named Dictator — first for two years, and shortly after- 
wards for life. 

He now began his terrible system of tyranny. He 
first instituted so perfect a system of espionage, that no one 
saying a word to his nearest relations could feel safe that 
it would not be reported to Francia. Everyone supposed 
to be against the Government, even only in thought, was 
thrown into prison, and some of them shot (especially the 
more influential men of the country), and their property 
confiscated. Francia was in continual fear of being 
assassinated ; and when he rode in the streets, everyone 
was obliged to hide, even women, for his escort used to 
beat everyone found in the streets when his Excellency 
passed. 

He closed the whole of Paraguay, by land and by water, . 

■V 
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to all communication from abroad, placing guards and 
piquets all around the frontiers. He prohibited ingress 
and egress, both of persons and goods ; and anyone 
found attempting to leave the country, or to send money 
out of it, was shot. A ship was now and then allowed to 
go to Paraguay with goods, for which Francia paid in 
Yerba (the tea of the country), but any other foreigners 
who came within his grasp, he detained in the country. 

He made a law prohibiting the intermarriage of Whites, 
Blacks, Indians, and Mulattoes ; and declared several of 
the chief families, whom he disliked, to be Mulattoes, so 
that they should not marry, — for no White Paraguayan 
would degrade himself or herself by marrying with 
one of a lower caste. He expected thus to exterminate 
those families, but the Spanish law of legitimacy enabled 
them to marry after his death, and so legitimise their 
children. Marriage generally was discouraged by Francia, 
and hence arose the immorality to which the lower classes 
gave way, though rarely the higher. Their morals were 
not, however, in reality so bad as would be supposed ; for 
although the marriages were not celebrated in church, 
the women were nearly as faithful as if they had been 
regularly married, with the difference that, as the tie was 
not irrevocable, when two people found they did not agree 
well they separated. 

Francia died in 1840, 85 years of age. He was buried 
under the altar in the Encarnacion Church, at Asuncion ; 
but his remains were afterwards dug out, and flung into 
the river, by men whose families he had wronged. Three 
of the principal men of Paraguay were to have been shot 
the morning he died, but the order for their execution 
was never carried out. 

A congress was assembled, and Carlos Antonio Lopez 
and Roque Alonzo were chosen Consuls, The second of 
these was a good man, and well spoken of by all who 
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knew him ; but he had not strength of mind enough to 
keep up with Lopez^ who soon turned him out, and 
remained alone in the Government. At first they both 
signed in one line, denoting equality of power. Soon 
afterwards Lopez signed first, and Alonzo underneath him, 
as second ; but at last Lopez said to Alonzo, ^ Andate, 
barbaro ' (Go away, barbarian), and had himself elected 
President for ten years by a congress, which he called 
together in 1844. In this congress, and in others,* laws 
were passed, of which the following are extracts : — 

From the * Statutes for the Administration of Justice^ 

November 24, 1842. 

Art. 71. — *The pain of torture and confiscation of goods is 
abolished.' 

— From the ^ Decree for Abolishing Slavery,^ Nov. 24, 1842. 

The Supreme Government of the Republic of Paraguay ac- 
cords and decrees : — 

Art. 1. — *From the first of January of the year 1843, the 
wombs of the female slaves shall be fi:ee, and any children they 
have after that date shall be called Libertos of the Republic of 
Paraguay.' 

Art. 2. — *The Libertos are obliged to serve their masters till 
the age of 26 the males, and 24 the females.' 

From the ^Approbation ' of the Message to Congress. 

Art. 29. — * From the first of next month the salary of the 
First Consul will be 4,000 hard dollars per annum, and that 
of the Second Consul 3,000.' 

* An unlucky member of one of the congresses ventured to whisper 
his neighbour during the sitting, and was ignominiously turned out 
Lopez. 
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From the ^Act of Independence of Paraguay y Nov. 25, 1842. 

Art. 2. — * The Republic of Paraguay sLiall neo&r be the 
patrimony of one person or fiunilj.' 



From the * Instructions of the Police y June 16, 1843. 

Abt. 37. — * It is absolutely prohibited to speak of the parties 
and of the civil war which, sad to say, is breakiiig up the 
neighbounng provinces, and insults and threats to the refugees 
of either party will not be permitted. Those who wish to Kve 
in this E/epublic must understand that they have to keep pro- 
found silence concerning the occurrences and parties on the 
other side, in Corrientes, and the Commissary of Police will 
advise all foreigners and refdgees that we wish here to know 
nothing of their disastrous hatreds and rancours, and those 
who do not like it may retire at once fix)m the country.' 

From the * Law Establishing the Political Administration 
of the Republic of Paraguay ^ March 16, 1844. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

* Of the Attributes of the President of the Republic,* 
Art. 1. — *The authority of the President of the Republic 

IS extraordinary in cases op invasion, INl'ERIOR COMMOTION, AND 
AS OFTEN AS IT MAY BE NECESSARY FOR THE CONSERVATION OP THE 
ORDER AND PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY OF THE REPUBLIC* 

Art. 9. — * He declares war and peace, and takes upon him- 
self the responsibiUty of all measures which may tend either 
to war or peace.' 

Art. 17. — *He can celebrate concordats with the Holy 
Apostolic See, grant or revise his consent to the decrees of 
the Councils and any other ecclesiastic constitution, give or re- 
fiise the exequatur to the Pontifical Bulls or Briefs, without 
which requisite no one will comply with them.* 

Art. 18. — * He is the private judge of the causes reserved in 
the statute of the administration of justice.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Art. 3. — * The Ministers of State will have no other style 
than "you," and can give no order without the approbation 
and consent of the President of the Republic* 

Art. 4. — * They will receive the compensation which the 
President of the Republic shall assign to them.' 



From the ^ Reform of some of the Privileges of the Reverend 

Bishops ^^ November 3, 1845. 4 

* The President of the Republic of Paraguay considering that, 
at the same time that he has accredited himself by his zeal for 
religious worship, he must also take care that no employ^ of 
the Church appear either there or in the streets, exalting him- 
self above the Supreme National Government, decrees : — 

Art. 1. — * Any and every ringing of bells is prohibited on the 
Bishop's entering and leaving the Church.' 

Art. 2. — * It is likewise forbidden to kneel in the streets, or 
in any other place, when the Bishop passes.' 

Art. 3. — * He will not use a throne, nor a robe, either in or 
out of the church.' 

Having thus got the absolute power legally into his 
hands^ he began to make an army to sustain it. This 
will be described further on. 

His family was poor when he first entered the Govern- 
ment, and he himself, in Francia^s time, was a poor lawyer 
glad to get a dollar fee. Carlos Antonio Lopez was mar- 
ried to Dona Juana Carrillo. Both of them were ^ white,' 
and both extremely stout. They had five children : three 
sons — Francisco Solano, Benancio, and Benigno — and 
two daughters — Inocencia and Kafaela, all of them very 
stout. Lopez I. began his reign by pushing his children's 
fortunes in a most unscrupulous way. He made his 
eldest son (afterwards Lopez II.) General-in-Chief of the 
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army and Minister of War. From an early age this young 
man was entrusted with a great deal of the executive 
power by his father, who used sometimes to. pay him an 
official visit, on which occasion the folding-doors were all 
thrown wide open with a rush, as he used to take his son 
by surprise. His second son, Benanoio, was made colonel, 
and commander of the garrison of Asuncion. The third, 
Benigno, was made major in the army, but not liking it 
was promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet. This post, how- 
ever, he also resigned, preferring a roving life. He was 
the great favourite of the old man. Each of the sons 
had a separate house and establishment ; and they were 
all noted for their libertinism, especially the eldest and 
the youngest. 

This unlimited authority of Lopea, which the sons 
also exercised under his auspices, made people very 
much afraid of saying or doing anything' to incur their 
displeasure. . They all got rich very quickly by every 
means in their power. They used to offer a price for 
cattle far below the market price, and which people were 
afraid to refuse. They then sent the cattle to market and 
sold them at any price they liked, as no one was allowed 
to sell cattle in the market when any belonging to the 
President's family were there. They also bought pro- 
perty at the same low prices from private people and from 
the Government. The ladies of the family established an 
exchange, where torn paper-money, which would no longer 
pass, was bought at a discount of sixpence in the dollar, 
and by their connection with the Government they changed 
it at the treasury for new paper of the full value. They 
also lent money on jewellery at a large profit, and any- 
thing they liked they kept, without any reference to the 
owner's wishes. 

Lopez I. kept up, though not to so great an extent, the 
system of spies begun by Francia, as also that of imprison- 
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ing people on suspicion of their not being favourably in- 
clined towards him. 

Notwithstanding all the selfishness of Lopez I.^ his 
Government was comparatively a good one for Paraguay. 
Probably in no country in the world has life and property 
been so secure as all over Paraguay during his reign. 
Crime was almost unknown, and when committed, imme- 
diately detected and punished. The mass of the people 
was perhaps the happiest in existence. They had hardly 
to do any work to gain a livelihood. Each family had 
its house or hut in its own ground. They planted, in 
a few days, enough tobacco, maize, and mandioca for 
their own consumption, and the crop hardly wanted look- 
ing at till it was ready to be gathered. Having at every 
hut a grove of oranges, which form a considerable article 
of food in Paraguay, and also a few cows, they were 
almost throughout the year under little necessity of 
working. The higher classes, of course, lived more in 
the European way, many families being very well off and 
comfortable. 

Everybody was liable at any moment to have himself 
and his property pressed into the public service, without 
payment, at the call of any judge of the peace ; but this 
power was not generally abused in the old man's time. 
He would allow only his own family to tyrannise over the 
people to any great extent. As to most Paraguayans the 
idea of the sum of human happiness is to lie down all day 
on a ^poncho' in the shade, and smoke and play the guitar, 
they may be considered to have been very happy, as they 
had little else to do. 

The Paraguayans were a most hospitable people. They 
received anybody who called at their houses, whether 
known or not, with the greatest kindness, and set their 
very best before them, giving them the best hammock and 
room in the house, and would generally give a dance in \ 
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the evening when they had visitors. They never expected 
any compensation, and the better classes would have felt 
insulted had it been offered them.* 

The Paraguayan costume was, for the men, a tall black 
hat, such as is at present worn in Europe, a shirt with the 
front and cuffs beautifully embroidered, a pair of white 
drawers, with a foot of fringe down to the ground, and 
three or four inches of embroidery above the fringe. Over 
these a * chiripa ' or sort of sheet, wrapped roxmd the legs 
&om the waist down to above the embroidery on the 
drawers, and secured by a scarlet silk sash ; no shoes, and 
a * poncho ' hanging over the shoulder. The women wore 
a white chemise with short sleeves, embroidered and edged 
with lace, and the top of the chemise embroidered all 
round in black silk. They wore nothing over their 
chemise down to the waist, where a scarlet sash secured a 
white petticoat embroidered with a broad black band half- 
way down. They had no shoes. These costumes were 
only worn by the country people and by those of the 
lower class in town. The women's chemises, called &poiy 
are very beautiful and look charming. The ladies and 
gentlemen in town dressed like Europeans, and the ladies 
showed generally very good taste. They were very 
ladylike and graceful, and anyone going to a ball in 
Asuncion might have almost imagined himself in Paris. 

In 1845, Lopez I. declared the country open to for- 
eigners both for trade and residence. They were not, 
however, allowed to hold real property in Paraguay, nor 
to marry with the natives without a special license from 
the Government, which was not easily obtained. The 
form to be gone through was to make a petition to Go- 
vernment for the permission to marry, citing two witnesses 

* The Paraguayans lived in such a simple way, and cared for so few 
Inxiuies, that the mode of living here described quite satisfied them : they 
knew of nothing better. 
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who were to swear that they knew the petitioner to be a 
bachelor. Lopez generally kept people waiting a few 
months for the answer, which was often a negative, and 
sometimes he took the opportunity of insulting the peti- 
tioner. Once a Spaniard (of very small stature) who , 
made the petition, received, after waiting three months, the 
following answer endorsed on the petition: — * Notwith- 
standing that the insolvent little Gallego^ N. N. came to 
this country, as all foreigners do, to try his fortune, he is 
yet permitted, as a special favour, to marry the distin- 
guished young lady M. M.' 

In 1849, a Paraguayan expedition was sent to Corrientes 
under General Lopez, and returned shortly afterwards 
without having been in action. 

The first differences with Brazil arose about the fron- 
tiers on the North, in 1850, Brazil claiming the Rio Apa 
as her boundary, and Paraguay claiming the Rio Blanco." 
Brazil occupied the Pan de Azucar, a sugar-loaf hill in 
the disputed territory, and was driven out of it by the 
Paraguayans. The matter was allowed to rest here, and 
a treaty was made, leaving the boundary question open. 
Since then Paraguay has always occupied the disputed 
territory. 

Lopez I. got into hot water with all the Powers he had 
anything to do with. He was of a petulant temper, and 
disliked foreigners generally, though he treated them well, 
probably from having a notion that their governments 
were stronger than he. He generally got out of his 
troubles by paying whatever was demanded when the 
ministers went to arrange the questions. When he came 
into power the treasury was immensely rich in doubloons 
and dollars, and in silver and gold plate. Most of these 
riches had been confiscated by Francia from private 
people, and from the Jesuits, who had immense quan- 
tities of church-plate. 

* Gallego, inhabitant of Gallicia ; and a disparaging term. 
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In 1854, Lopez sent his son. General Lopez, to Europe, 
as minister to the different courts. He was eighteen 
months in Europe — in England, France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy. In this trip he picked up a great deal of super- 
ficial knowledge, and some polish. It was by seeing the 
European armies, probably, that he imbibed a notion of 
imitating them, and playing Napoleon in South America. 
His mission had no particular object beyond bringing 
Paraguay before the world. 

In 1858, Lopez I. put some twenty people in prison 
for an alleged conspiracy to shoot him in the theatre. 
One of these was a British subject, Canstatt, who escaped 
through the exertions of Mr. Henderson, the British 
consul, and through the forcible measures taken by the 
Admiral in the River Plate, who stopped and detained in 
Buenos Ayres the Paraguayan war-steamer ^Tacuari,* 
when she was leaving that port, having on board General 
Lopez, who had been mediating successfully between the 
two parties of a revolution in the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. General Lopez landed, and went overland to Santa 
F^, where he embarked on a vessel for Asuncion. As 
soon as Lopez I. heard of the detention of the ^ Tacuari,' 
he released Canstatt from prison, and vented his rage on 
two gentlemen named Decoud, belonging to one of the first 
Paraguayan families, who were shot by his order. This 
was, perhaps, the only great atrocity committed during the 
the reign of Lopez I., besides one on the Indians of the 
Chaco, who were invited over the river to make a treaty 
with the commander of Villa Oliva, who, having got a 
great number of them into a room, murdered them in cold 
blood. This, however, probably was done by the com- 
mander on his own authority. 

On the whole, Lopez I. did his country a great deal of 
good. He opened it to commerce, and built arsenals, 
bteamers, and railways. No taxes were ever levied in 
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Paraguay, and all these costly things were paid for from 
the amassed wealth in the treasury. 

The only revenue of Paraguay was from the yerba, or 
tea, a monopoly of the Government, which bought it 
from the manufacturers at Is. per 25 lbs., and sold it at 
245« to 32^. for the same quantity. 

Paraguay never had, nor has, any national debt. 

On September 10, 1862, Lopez I. died, after a long 
and painful illness. As soon as he was dead. General 
Lopez, who was in the house, took possession of all the 
papers, had all the guards doubled, and extra patrols in 
the streets. He summoned the Council of State, and read 
his father's will, appointing him Vice-President until a con- 
gress could be assembled to elect a new President. He then 
had the old man embalmed, and a grand funeral service 
performed over him in the cathedral of Asuncion; he 
was then taken in a French hearse to the Trinidad Church, 
which he had himself built, three miles from Asuncion, 
where he was buried, in front of the grand altar, with all 
the honours. General Lopez and the rest of the family 
being present; the whole population of Asuncion was 
there too. 

People generally thought that General Lopez would 
establish a free Government, as he had seen something 
in Europe, and that the change would be decidedly for 
the better. The wisey people, however, shook their heads, 
and mourned the old man's death. 

General Lopez immediately convoked congress, and was 
elected President on October 16, 1862. A few unhappy 
members of this congress very mildly hinted that the 
Government should not be hereditary, and others objected 
to its being military. These people were all fettered, and 
put into prison, where most of them died from ill-usage. 
His brother, Benigno Lopez, one of the number, was 
banished to his ^ estancia ' in the north. Padre Maiz, who 
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had been the father confessor of old Lopez, was another ; 
and he managed to survive a few years in prison, when 
he was released, to become an abject tool of Lopez. 

A subscription was got up to erect a monument to the 
memory of Lopez I. This was ostensibly a spontaneous 
motion of the citizens, though in reality done by the 
order of Lopez 11. It was arranged that no subscriptions 
greater than five dollars (1/.) should be received, and 
receipts for that amount were made out in the name of 
every one who was supposed to have five dollars, and sent 
round with a demand for the money, without asking 
whether the people wished or not to subscribe. This was 
done with foreigners as well as natives. In the month of 
June, 55,000 dollars were collected from Paraguayans 
alone. The whole amount collected has disappeared, and, 
of course, no enquiries are made as to the reason, neither 
did any monument make its appearance. 

The Bishop of Paraguay, Urvieta, was an old man, 
but still rode about on horseback. In congress, Lopez 11. 
referred to his old age, and proposed to get a bull from 
the Pope for a new Bishop, to be ready at the decease of 
the old one. He got the bull for a country priest called 
Palacios, a man about thirty-five years old, and one on 
whom he could count for anything. 

The new President was feted with banquets and speeches, 
as it was deemed indecent to give balls so soon after the 
death of the late President. 

Neither the first nor the second Lopez ever allowed 
anything to be said against Prancia. Their own system 
would have been the next to come under criticism. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE PARAGX7ATAK WAB, AKD THE 
COKMENCEMEKT OF THE SAJCE BY LOPEZ U. AGAIIfST BHAZIL. 

Lopez I. had fortified a bend in the River Paraguay, 
near its mouth, with a few batteries, which were continu- 
ally but slowly augmented, and a trench was dug on the 
land side enclosing the rear of them. These batteries com- 
manded the whole bend of the river, and Paraguay made 
all vessels anchor and ask permission before they could pass 
up the river. As this was the only practicable road which 
Brazil had to her province of Matto-Grosso, she naturally 
disapproved of the stoppage of the river, and gradually 
accumulated large military stores in Matto-Grosso, with 
the view, no doubt, of some day destroying Humaitd, 
which was the name of the site where the batteries were 
erected. Brazil had a similarly-placed fort on the river, 
higher up, called Coimbra, which all vessels going to 
Matto-Grosso had to pass. This, however, had nothing 
to do with Paraguay, as it did not disturb her tra£Sc. 
These batteries, and the boundary question, were continu- 
ally producing ^ misunderstandings ' between the Govern- . 
ments, which made it evident that a war must break out 
some day, as neither side would surrender what it consi- 
dered to be its rights. The war, however, was begun by 
Lopez, both against Brazil and the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and without any regular declaration of war. He 
went a roundabout way, with the intention of declaring * 
war in a civilised manner, but could not resist the temp- 
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tation to profit by the carelessness of his opponents, and 
seized their steamers in time of peace. The way in which 
the war was really begun, and its ostensible causes, were 
as follows : — 

On April 17, 1863, General Flores, a Gaucho, head of 
one of the political parties of Monte Video, and an exile, 
started in a small boat from the gasworks at Buenos 
Ayres with four companions, and landed in Monte Video, 
to make a revolution. This was done only to get the 
Government into his own hands. When the Gauchos had 
been quiet for a few months, they only wanted a leader 
to stir them up again to their unceasing civil warfatB. 
He soon collected a few Gauchos, and Was supplied with 
arms and ammunition from the War Department of Buenos 
Ayres, a State then at peace with Monte Video. The 
revolution gained ground very slowly, and the Govern- 
ment was not strong enough to put it down. 

Brazil took advantage of the state of the Banda Orien- 
tal to urge claims against the Government for damages 
to some Brazilian subjects inhabiting it, and who were 
said to have been some of them staked out on the ground, 
and some murdered, the Oriental Government taking no 
steps to discover or punish the offenders. 

Paraguay began active preparations for war In the be- 
ginning of 1864, and in March of the same year Lopez 
established a military camp at Cerro-Leon, where 30,000 
men, between the ages of sixteen and fifty, were drilled 
for soldiers. At the same time recruits were drilled to 
the number of 17,000 at Encamacion, 10,000 at Hu- 
maitd, 4,000 at Asuncion, and 3>000 at Concepcion. In 
all about 64,000 were drilled in the six months, from 
March to August 1864, without counting about 6,000 
who died in that period. Before these preparations began, 
the army was about 28,000 strong, and had one general, 
Lopez. 

c 
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The Paraguayan army was organised on the Spanish 
system, and obeyed the Spanish ordinances. Its pay was 
nominally seven dollars a month to a private soldier, but 
he only received it every two months. It was paid a third 
in silver, a third in paper-money, and a third in goods, 
which the soldiers were allowed to choose from a Govern- 
ment shop kept for that purpose. After the war had 
begun, however, the army received no pay, but during 
the whole of the war Lopez ordered them three ^ gratifi- 
cations,' each one equal to about a month's pay. 

Brazil also continued her preparations for war, and in 
March, 1864, she got out her first ten Whitworth guns. 

The Buenos Ayrean press became very much alarmed 
at the recruiting at Cerro-Leon, though they knew that it 
was intended only for Brazil, and they considered Para- 
guay, from her traditions and position, to be a natural ally 
of the Argentine Confederation. 

The preparations in Paraguay were being carried on 
on a great scale for that country. A telegraph line was 
laid down from Asuncion to Paso la Patria, 270 nules, 
the work taking ten months. A large manufactory of 
leather accoutrements was established, where saddles, 
belts, cartouche-boxes, &c. were made, and sent by rail- 
way to Cerro-Leon. 

In the same year, the Paraguayan Government sent a 
note to the Argentine Government, complaining of the 
assistance and countenance given by that Government to 
the rebel Flores, and asking explanations about the 
arming of the island of Martin Garcia. This is an 
island at the mouth of the Rivers Parana and Uruguay, 
and commands the navigation of them both — and, con- 
sequently, that of Paraguay. In Lopez' hands it would, 
have been to Paraguay what Humaitd was to Matto- 
Grosso. By its geographical position it belonged to Uic 
Banda Oriental, but it was (and still is) held by Buen 
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Ayres. The Argentine Government promised explana- 
tions^ but in ten weeks they had not sent them, and 
Paraguay wrote again. Buenos Ayres, however, evaded 
the question. These occurrences did not tend to improve 
the feeling between the two Governments, which was 
never very good. 

In July, Brazil, in order more strongly to urge her 
claims, invaded the Banda Oriental by land, but stopped 
near the frontiers; and none knew whether she would 
take any part in the revolution, or merely forward her 
own claims. At the end of the month, however, she 
sided with Plores, but without giving him any help be- 
yond her mere countenance. Buenos Ayres, about the 
same time, sent Flores 2,000 men, but without acknow- 
ledging the fact. 

At length, on August 4, Saraiva, the Brazilian Pleni- 
potentiary in the River Plate, sent an ultimatum to the 
Monte- Videan Government, demanding the payment of 
the claims, and the punishment of the authorities who 
had committed the barbarities complained of on Brazilian 
subjects, and threatening to make reprisals. 

Before this time, the Paraguayan Government had been 
corresponding with the Monte- Videan minister residing 
at Asuncion, leading him to believe that Paraguay would 
assist the Monte- Videan Government* When the news 
of the Brazilian ultimatimi reached Paraguay, the 
resident Oriental minister proposed to the Paraguayan 
Gt)vemment to intervene in the affairs of the River 
Plate, with ships and men. The Paraguayan note, 
in reply to this request, is a most extraordinary document ; 
but, from its length, it cannot be here inserted whole. 
Under pretext of recalling the antecedents, for the 
better understanding of the case, it discloses all the 
diplomatic confidences of the Oriental minister. Among 
other revelations, it states that the Monte -Videan minister, 

c 2 
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in his oflScial capacity, had proposed to make an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against the Argentine Govern- 
ment ; that the same minister had stated that the island 
of Martin Garcia belonged, of right, to Monte Video, 
offering, in case his Government seized the island, 
to keep it neutral; that the Oriental minister had pro- 
posed to go to Monte Video, and thence dispatch an 
emissary to conduct an intrigue with Urquiza (chief 
of the State of Entre-Rios), and try to induce him 
to declare against the Government of the Argentine Con- 
federation, and pronounce in favour of Monte Video. 
The Paraguayan minister, Berges, finishes his despatch 
by saying, that he does not think it convenient that his 
Government should intervene, as Monte Video pro- 
poses, and send ships and men to the River Plate ; but 
that the equilibrium of the River Plate being essential to 
the wellbeing of Paraguay, that country reserves to 
itself to secure that result by its own independent action. 
Having thus disposed of his allies, Lopez, on the same 
day (August 30), by his minister, Berges, wrote to Mr. 
Vianna de Lima, Brazilian resident minister in Asuncion, 
protesting against the threatened reprisals, by Brazil, 
in Oriental territory.* 

On September 1, Mr. Vianna de Lima answered, that 
no consideration would stop his Government in the exe- 
cution of the sacred duty of protecting the lives and 
interests of its subjects. Berges replies, on the 3rd, that 
if the Brazilians take the measures protested against, his 
Government will be under the painful necessity of making 
its protest effective. 

Demonstrations were now made in Paraguay (of course 
by order of the Government), in favour of the protest* 
A body of the chief men of Asuncion went to tlae 
Palace and declared their adhesion. They then went 

* See Appendix, No. I. 
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with a piquet of soldiers, from the Palace to the Govern- «^ 

ment Square, in procession. Here they hoisted the 
Paraguayan flag, under a salute of 21 guns; and after- 
wards all the town took to dancing, drinking, and serenad- 
ing — by order, of course. Everyone, high and low, was 
obliged to assist at these frolics, under pain of being 
reported by the police as unpatriotic, which was equivalent, 
for the ladies, to being banished to the wilds, and for the 
men, to being imprisoned. Deep family aflliction was no 
excuse for being absent from the revels. 

Written manifestoes were made out, and signed by 
everyone^ offering their lives and goods to sustain the 
cause. Even ladies and children were obliged to sign 
these documents ; and they were got up in all the towns 
and villages of Paraguay, so that no one remained in the 
country who had not signed away his life and his property, 
without knowing why. The written manifesto of Asun- 
cion was taken by all the citizens to Lopez, and read to 
him ; and he answered as follows : — 

* In the name of the country, I thank you, citizens, 
for the solemn manifestation you have made me, and 
the chief importance of which consi&ts in the sincerity 
and spontaneousness of which you appear so justly 
proud. As a magistrate, and as a Paraguayan, I congra- 
tulate myself on receiving here your eloquent adhesion to 
the policy of the Government, by such an explosion of 
patriotism as this numerous assembly represents. On 
account of the attitude assumed by the Republic in these 
solemn moments, we shall perhaps have need of you to 
make heard the voice of our fatherland. It is time that 
it should be heard. 

* Paraguay must no longer consent to be lost sight of, 
when the neighbouring States are agitating questions 
which have more or less a direct influence against her 
dearest rights. 
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*0n assuming the attitude which has called forth your 
generous adhesion and offerings, I have not deceived my- 
self as to the seriousness of the situation ; but your union 
and patriotism, and the virtuous army of the Republic, 
will uphold through all emergencies our nation, so jealous 
of its rights, and full of a glorious future. 

^ In performance of my first duties, I have called the 
attention of the Emperor of Brazil to his policy in the 
River Plate ; and I yet hope that, appreciating the fresh 
proof of moderation and friendship which I offer him, 
my voice will be heard ; but if it should not be so, and 
my hopes should turn out vain, I shall call on you, feeling 
certain that the patriotic decision with which you are 
animated will not fail me for the triumphing of the 
national cause, however great may be the sacrifices 
which the country may demand of its sons. 

^ Meanwhile, remain in the imposing attitude you have 
assumed, until I find it necessary to appeal directly to 
you.' 

These demonstrations did not cease, and they continued 
throughout the whole of the war. Balls were got up, in 
improvised rustic saloons, in the squares ; and after the 
bands of music accompanying the people had been 
round to the President's, Mrs. Lynch's, the Bishop's, and 
the Ministers', they returned to the saloons, and dancing 
began, and was kept up till morning. These dances were 
given every night, by different bodies of the inhabitants, 
who received their orders from the police. The Buenos- 
Ayrean press, in ridicule, called them St. Vitus' dances. 

It had taken alarm from the time when the first recruit- 
ing began in Paraguay ; and when the reports of the pro- 
ceedings there reached Buenos Ayres, the papers began 
to canvass which side the Argentine Confederation was 
likely to take. Corrientes was reported to be invaded 
by Paraguayans, and 10,000 were said to be about to land 
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at La Paz, in Entre-Rios. The Paraguayan army was, in 
Buenos Ayres, supposed to be 50,000 strong ; and as the 
Confederation had no army, and Lopez was continuing 
his preparations, they had every reason to be alarmed in 
the River Plate. 

In October, Admiral Tamandar6, the commander of 
the Brazilian fleet in the River Plate, wrote a pompous 
circular to the foreign ministers there ; stating that he 
was going to make reprisals on the Banda Oriental, and 
should overhaul all neutral vessels passing up the River 
Uruguay, in search of contraband of war. Mr. Lettsom, 
British minister in Monte Video, replied that the waters 
of La Plata and Uruguay were open to all nations, 
and that the Brazilians had no jurisdiction there ; that 
there was no neutrality in the question, as Flores was 
merely a rebel ; that Brazil had not declared war, and 
therefore there could be no contraband of war; and, 
finally, that the British gunboats would protect all 
vessels with the British flag from any trespass or insult 
in those waters. 

The Buenos-Ayrean press, always an enemy of Lopez, 
became very sarcastic about the keeper of the equihbrium 
of the River Plate, and about the leather manufactory, 
which the Paraguayan official paper, the Semanario, had 
mentioned as one of the preparations of war. These 
jokes, however amusing to their authors, entered deeply 
into Lopez' soul, and he felt them more than he did any 
reverse he afterwards suffered in the war. He even 
mentioned them in official correspondence with the Argen- 
tine Government, as the ^ ribald articles' of the Buenos- 
Ayrean press, and there can be no doubt that these 
articles were the chief cause of his making war on the 
Confederation. 

Brazil openly joined Flores, without declaring war 
against the Banda Oriental, and Tamandar^, in one of his 
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to Asuncion. This was done^ and she was overtaken two 
hundred miles up the river, and brought down anil placed 
under guard at Asuncion, all her passengers, the President 
of Matto-Grosso among them, being detained prisoners 
on board, and not allowed to communicate with the shore. 

On the same day (November 12, 1864) Berges wrote to 
Mr. Vianna de Lima, saying that, in consequence of the 
Brazilian invasion of the Banda Oriental, all relations with 
Brazil had ceased, and that only neutral vessels would be 
allowed to pass up the river to Matto-Grosso. 

Vianna wrote back, protesting against the detention of 
the ^ Marquez de Olinda ' without a previous declaration 
of war, and demanding his passports, to go down the river 
in the ^ Marquez de Olinda.' The passports were sent, 
but the steamer was not allowed to go. As there were 
no steamers now running on the Biver Paraguay, the 
Brazilian minister did not know how to leave the country, 
and he applied to Mr. Washburn, the American minister, 
as the senior member of the diplomatic corps in Paraguay, 
to obtain some means of transport for himself and his 
family. After a good deal of correspondence with Berges, 
Mr. Washburn succeeded in obtaining an order for the 
steamer ^Parand' to be placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Vianna de Lima, on his giving an official guarantee that 
she would be allowed to return unmolested. In this cor- 
respondence Mr. Washburn refers to an offer of Berges 
to facilitate and grant every protection to Mr. Lima for 
travelling by land, to which Mr. Washburn replies that he 
hopes that will not be necessary, as the Brazilian minister 
and his family, if they travelled by land, would be ex- 
posed to terrible hardships from the heat, and from the 
bad state of the roads. In his answer Berges says : — 

^ The undersigned did not profess to provide for the 
safety of Mr. Vianna de Lima, in case he should trave 
by land, as your Excellency appears to have understood 
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because that safety is fully guaranteed by the laws of the 
Republic, and by the morality of its inhabitants, as 
your Excellency has had many opportunities of observing 
in your frequent journeys to the interior.' 

By the energy which he displayed in this matter, Mr. 
Washburn doubtless saved Mr. de Lima and his family 
f5rom the great misery and slow death which fell to the 
lot of the President of Matto-Grosso and the greater 
part of the * Marquez de Olinda's ' crew. 

On the day of the capture of the ^ Marquez,^ Mr. 
Washburn showed the Paraguayan Government a letter . 
from Mr. Seward, praising the attitude of Paraguay, and 
condemning that of Brazil, as likely to kindle a war 
throughout the whole of the River Plate States. In 
the following January Mr. Washburn left for the United 
States, on leave of absence. 

A few days after the capture of the * Marquez de 

OUnda,' her passengers and crew were landed, and put in 

a bam as prisoners of war. Here they were badly taken 

care of, the President Campos having to eat his food out 

of the same dish with the common sailors, and no one 

was allowed to communicate with them. Forty-two of 

the crew were afterwards allowed to go down to Buenos 

Ayres. The rest of the prisoners were, after some time, 

sent out into the country, no one knew where, and suffered 

terrible privations, most of them dying of want, although 

Lopez, in the Semanario^ the Government paper, declared 

that they were getting half-pay and full rations. The 

President Cameiro Campos, and about half-a-dozen more, 

wirvived this, and in the middle of 1867 were brought, 

tmder a guard, to the Paraguayan camp at Paso Pucu, 

wWe they all died. The President died the day he saw "' 

^l the Brazilian camp at Tuyuti burnt, when he thought 

\ ^tte was no more to be hoped for from his countrymen. 

\ He left a most affecting note in pencil to his wife, which 
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was found by the Allies among Lopez' papers, taken 
December 27, 1868. 

The cargo and stores of the ship were sold by auction^ 
and the returns placed to the account of the Paraguayan 
Government. Two thousand muskets, and 400,000 dollars 
in new paper-money, were taken. The latter was of no 
use to Paraguay, of course. Shortly afterwards the Brar- 
zilian consul in Buenos Ayres published a notice, saying 
that an attempt was being made to pass these notes in 
Buenos Ayres, and warning people that they would not 
be paid by the Imperial Government. 

Four guns were placed on the ^ Marquez de Olinda,' 
and she formed part of the Paraguayan flotilla. 

The following circular was sent by the Paraguayan 
Government to the foreign agents at Asuncion : — 

* Foreign Office, Asuncion, November 17, 1864. 

' The undersigned. Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
received orders from his Excellency the President of the 
Republic, to inform you, that the territory of the Banda 
Oriental having been invaded and occupied, on the 12th 
October last, by the vanguard of the Imperial army, under 
the orders of General Mena Barreto, and the event pro- 
vided against in the solemn protest of the 30th August 
last having actually come to pass, the undersigned, faithful 
to that declaration, and to the one contained in the letter 
of September 3, has addressed to his Excellency Mr. 
Cesar Sauvan Vianna de Lima, resident minister of j 
his Majesty the Emperor, the resolution which your ' 
Excellency will find in the accompanying copy. No. 1, 
and its answer. No. 2. 

* The undersigned flatters himself that, in the principles 
of free navigation and commerce allowed to the province 
of Matto-Grosso, in favour of friendly flags, your Excdr* 
lency will see a proof of the strong desire of his Governmeu^ 
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to limit, as nearly as he can, to th^e customs of the most 
civilised nations the evils of war, by avoiding any damage 
to the subjects of friendly nations which have any in- 
terests in that Brazilian province. 

* The undersigned profits by this opportunity to rei- 
terate to your Excellency the assurances of his high 
consideration and esteem. 

* Jos]B Bebges. 

* To H. E. the Minister of ' 

By this document it will be seen how anxious Lope« 
was, at that time, to be looked upon by European Powers 
as a civilised and enlightened ruler. From the beginning 
to the end of the war he has always declared, and put it 
forward in every possible way, that it was Brazil who. 
made war against Paraguay, and not Paraguay against 
BraziL 

It is wonderful how the Buenos-Ayrean papers, all 
through the 'war, have given accounts of things taking 
place before they really happened. The expedition to 
Matto-Grosso was announced long before it was known in 
Paraguay ; and so early as Novenaber, Lopez was stated 
to have asked permission from the Argentine Govern- 
ment to pass an army through Corrientes, which per- 
mission he did not ask for till the following February. 

The following paragraph, translated from a Buenos- 
Ayrean paper, gives a good idea of the feeling in that 
place towards Paraguay : — 

* Paraguayans. — These gentlemen have just left their 
chrysalis, contrary to the general belief, and to common 
sense. They have been four months coming out, and 
probably they will be a year before they do anything, 
because Paraguay always uses a very prudent slowness — 
too prudent. 

* Let us see, my dear Paraguayans, how you behave in 
a war carried on abroad. Mind you don't get frightened 
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at the diflSculties you may meet when you go out into the 
world, transformed from Paraguayans into conquerors of 
other people's liberties. 

* As for my country, it does not care a rap for your 
having moved ; and as for myself, I like rows, and I vow 
that the strangest thing I shall see in my life will be a 
battle between tortoises and other more agile animals. 
God be praised ! ' 

Some of these papers, however, were in the Paraguayan 
pay. The Paraguayan consul at Bosario, at the begin- 
ning of the war, offered one of the newspapers there ten 
doubloons a month and its printing-paper, to write in 
favour of Paraguay* In this instance it was refused. 

When the news of the capture of the *Marquez de 
Olinda' and of the detention of the President of Matto- 
Grosso reached Brazil, everyone there was furious. The 
Government took it coolly, however, and stated in the offi- 
cial newspaper that it counted on the patriotism of all the 
Brazilians for wiping out the aflfront; that Paraguay 
was enervated by a despotic government, and that, con- 
sequently, there need be no anxiety about the result ; 
that the Monte- Videan affair would soon be finished, and 
then the whole force of the Empire would be free to operate '. 
against Paraguay. 

The Monte- Videan affairs had been advancing rapidly j 
towards a conclusion since the Brazilian interference. - 
Brazil had united with Flores, and they had carried 
everything before them until they arrived at the town of 
Paysandu, where their progress was for a time arrested. 
They besieged it by land and water with the whole of 
their forces. The garrison was commanded by ColoneL 
Leandro Gomez, and was defended with a heroism tha^fe 
gained the applause even of his enemies. He had a m&ic^ 
handful of men against all the Brazilians and Flon 
and had no provisions. He executed some twenty-i 
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Brazilians whom he had taken prisoners, for which their 
countrymen vowed revenge. 

Strictly speaking, however, he did right, as Brazil had 
not declared war, and the army was, in fact, merely a 
horde of murderers. After several fruitless attacks, Pay- 
sandii was bombarded by the Brazilians during two days, 
after which they sent a demand to surrender under a flag 
of truce. While Gomez was writing an answer, the Bra- 
zilians treacherously entered the town, under cover of the 
flag of truce. Some of the Brazilian oflScers went straight 
to where Gomez was writing, and seizing him, sent him 
prisoner, with some of his principal officers, into another 
house. Hence they were all shortly taken out into the 
garden and shot. There was an indiscriminate massacre 
of the women and children of the place. The taking of 
Paysandii, with the atrocities committed there, form a re- 
volting page in the history of Brazil. 

The Monte- Videan Government now saw that there 
were no hopes of holding out, and determined to come to 
terms. The situation was a very complicated one. It 
was, however, patched up, and a large share in the Go- 
vernment given to Flores, who soon turned out the rest of 
them, and remained alone, with the title of ^ Provisional 
Governor of the Republic of the Banda Oriental.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PARAGUAYAN EXPEDITION TO HATT0-6R0SSO. 

On December 14, 1864, all Asuncion was down at the 
riverside, as i (was understood that an expedition was to 
start that day to invade Matto-Grosso. 

Three thousand men and two field-batteries were em- 
barked on five steamers and three schooners. Two flat- 
bottomed gunboats, each mounting an 8-inch gun, were 
also taken in tow. The men had all new uniforms, and 
looked very picturesque in their scarlet camisetas. 

Among the troops embarked were the 6th and 7th Bat- 
talions, which for the few years previous had been occu- 
pied on the earthwol*ks of the railway, now of course 
stopped. These were the two best battalions in the army^ 
all old soldiers, and all mulattoes, or * small ears,' as they 
were called. The 7th was commanded by Major (since 
Colonel) Luis Gonzalez, who has made some figure in 
the war and seen almost all the hard fighting. 

Before the men started, the following proclamation waa 
issued to them : — 



I 



* Soldiers I — My endeavours to keep the peace have 
been fruitless. The Empire of Brazil, not knowing our 
valour and enthusiasm, provokes us to war, which challenge 
we are bound by our honour and dignity to accept in pro^ 
tection of our dearest rights. 

* In recompence for your loyalty and long servia* 
I have fixed my attention on you, choosing you fir 
among the numerous legions which form the armies o£ -^ 
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Republic, that you may be the first to give a proof of the 
force of our arms, by gathering the first lautels we shall 
add to tiiose which our forefathers planted in the crown of 
our Fatherland in the memorable battles of Paraguari and 
Tacuari. 

* Your subordination and discipline, and your constancy 
under fatigufes, assure me of your bravery, and of the lustre 
of th€ arms which I confide to your valour. 

'Soldiers and sailotsi carry this vote of confidence to 
your companions, who will join you on ottr northern 
frontiers, and march serenely to the field of honour, 
where, gathering glories for your country and fame for 
yourselves, you may show the world what the Para- 
guayan soldier is worth. 

' Francisco Solano Lopez.' 

Coimbra is a fort on the River Paraguay, situated near 
the Paraguayan frontier of Brazil, in Matto-Grosso. It 
commands the river-entrance to that province, whidi is 
practically the only entrance, as the roads are so bad 
overland from Rio Janeiro that it takes three months for 
carts to do the journey, and a month for people on horse- 
back. All the communication with it was therefore car- 
ried on through the River Plate. Coimbra stands on the 
spur of a mountain, sloping down to the riven Being 
built of stone, with scarps about fourteen feet high, it 
was a strong place, assailable only from one side, while 
it could be defended by a small garrisouw It mounted 
thirty-seven . brass guns — chiefly 8-pounders, with some 
32-pounder8 — and had a garrison of four hundred men. 
It was about forty feet above the level of the river. 

On the night of December 26, the steamers anchored a 
league below Coimbra, and the troops and artillery were 
landed. General (then Colonel) Barrios, a brother-in-law 
of Lopez II., was comrnander of the expedition. The 

D 
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artillery was placed on a hill opposite Coimbra, on the 
other side of the river. The gunboats took up positions 
for bombarding the fort, and everything was prepared for 
an attack. 

On the morning of the 27th, Barrios sent a note to Porto- 
Carreiro,* the commander of Coimbra, under a flag of 
truce, inviting him to surrender within one hour, threat- 
ening to take the place by force if his demand was not 
complied with, and saying that in that case the garrison 
would be subjected to martial law. 

Porto-Carreiro replied that it was not customary in the 
Brazilian army to surrender without being ordered to do 
so by a superior ofBcer^ that he had sent a copy of 
Barrios^ letter to his commander, and awaited the decision 
of the latter. 

Fire was then opened on the fort by the Paraguayans, 
and this bombardment continued till next day. It was then 
assaulted by part of the Paraguayan forces, which were 
driven back. 

The fort was assailable only on one side, on account of 
the inaccessible hills which surrounded it ; and on that one 
side it was strongly protected by cactus hedges, which the 
assailants had to cut through under fire. Even then they 
could hardly advance on account of the stones and stumps. 
Although expovsedto a terrible fire of grape and musketry, 
they reached the walls 5 but they could not scale them, 
having taken no ladders with them. They also lost many 
men by the hand-grenades which the garrison threw upon 
them. Seven men, however, did scale the wall and got in, 
but they were immediately overpowered, and the re- 
mainder retreated. Colonel Luis Gonzalez led the attack 
with the 6th Battalion, 750 strong; he was struck himself 

* Porto-Carreiro had formerly been a military instructor in the Para- 
guayan army, having been sent at the request of Lopez I. by the Brazilian 
Government. 
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by a ball, and lost 200 men killed and wounded. This 
was more a reconnaissance than an attack, as few men 
were exposed. 

During the night preparations were made for a regular 
attack by all the forces next day% About the middle of 
the day, when they were going to attack the place, it was 
found that the only occupants of the fort were two 
wounded men* The garrison, seeing that the Para- 
guayans really meant to have the place, evacuated it 
silently at night in two steamers, without their move- 
ment being suspected by the Paraguayans. 

Large stores of arms and powder were taken in Coim- 
bra by the Paraguayans. The garrison had left every- 
thing behind. 

The retreat of the Braitilians was conducted in a mas- 
terly way ; but with ihe stored-^up ammunition in the 
fort, and considering the fact that their communications 
were open, and that they had steamerS) they certainly 
ought to have held the place* 

When Porto-Carreiro reported himself to his superior 
officer, he was arrested and sent prisoner to Cuyabd. 

Coimbra being taken. Barrios at once advanced to Al- 
buquerque and Corumbd, both of which places he found 
deserted ; but in the latter weve found twebty-three brass 
guns, and in both places large stores of ammunition. 

Corumbd was the chief commercial town of the pro- 
vince of Matto-Grosso, and a great deal of valuable booty 
was taken in it. The inhabitants had hidden themselves 
in the surrounding woods, and Barrios sent and brought 
them back. Their houses were already completely sacked, 
and some of the choicest articles of spoil were sent as 
presents to Lopez, who did not disdain to accept them. 
The women were ill-treated, and Barrios himself took the 
lead in it. A Brazilian gentleman and his daughter were 
taken to him on board his steamer, and on the old man 

b 2 
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refusing to leave his daughter with Barrios, he was sent 
away under a threat of being shot, and his daughter was 
kept on board. All whom Barrios took he put to the 
question, and those who did not give or did not possess 
the information he required were beaten by his order, and 
some of them lanced to death as spies. 

After the Paraguayans had occupied Corumbd, General 
Barrios sent two steamers, to follow those in which the 
Brazilians had left. One of those sent by General Barrios, 
the *Ypora,' a small passengeivboat built of planks in 
Paraguay, and mounting four small guns, went much 
faster than her consort, and in the San Lorenzo river 
sighted the ^ Anambay/ This was a small English-built 
war-steamer, mounting six guns, the stem-chaser being a 
beautiful brass 32-pounder. Lieutenant Herreros, com- 
mander of the two steamers, was on board the * Ypora,' 
and immediately gave chase. The ' Anambay ,' commanded 
by Captain Baker, an Englishman, kept up a running fire 
from her stern-chaser on the ^ Ypora,' one of her shot* 
killing a Paraguayan oflScer on the bridge. The * Ypora' 
did not return the fire ; but having on board some infantry, 
as well as her crew, followed, and at last came up with 
and boarded the ^ Anambay.' 

The Brazilians were terror-stricken, and many of them 
jumped into the water, where they were shot at ; the rest 
were put to the sword. Captain Baker, who had been 
obliged to load and fire his gun himself, finding that hi* 
men would not fight, jumped into the water and escaped, 
into the woods. Boats were sent to follow the fugitives^ 
and all who were caaught were killed. The Paraguayans 
cut off the ears of the dead Brazilians, and strung thena. 
on a string, which they hung on the shrouds of tbi^^ 
^ Ypora.' When the ^ Ypora ' arrived afterwards at Asax» 
cion, the ears were quickly removed, *by suprexx- 
order' ; and when the Buenos- A yrean press got hol^ 
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the story, the Paraguayan oflScial paper, the Semanarioy 
indignantly repudiated the calumny. 

Coming down the river with the steamers, Herreros 
stopped at Dorados, the arsenal of Matto-Grosso, which 
he had found deserted on his journey up the riyer. Here 
he met two more steamers, and they all loaded ammuni- 
tion, of which there were vast stores, especially of powder. 
There was also a great deal of machinery in store. The 
sun was intensely hot in the middle of the day, and the pow- 
der was so badly conditioned and stored that the floors of 
the magazines were covered with loose powder, as was like- 
wise the road leading from the magazines to the steamers. 
The officer superintending the loading went to Herreros, 
and remonstrated with him on the danger of continuing 
the loading of the powder in that intense heat. Herreros, 
however, said that there was no danger, and himself re- 
lieved the officer. The gunpowder-store shortly after- 
wards blew up, killing Herreros and another officer, and 
twenty-three rank and file. This took place on January 
10, 1865. On the news arriving at Asuncion a public 
funeral service and a monument were decreed to him. He 
was almost universally liked, and he was well connected. 

At the same time with the expedition by water to Matto- 
Grosso, General (then Colonel) Resquin marched into that 
province by land from Concepcion, with 2,500 cavalry and 
a battalion of infantry. They found the whole country de- 
serted, as all the people had been advised two months be- 
forehand, by the Government, to be ready to retreat should 
the Paraguayans appear. In every place they came 
to, they saw merely one or two old women who had not 
wished to leave. They always found papers and arms, 
many of them buried in a hurry by the authorities who 
had left. In many places the women were found hiding 
in the woods with all their property. These unfortunate 
women were invariably ill-treated, and their property 
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taken from them. The houses were all sacked by the 
Paraguayans, who found a great deal of booty in them. 
They laid waste the property of the Baron de Villa 
Maria, who only just got away in time himself. He 
managed to put a bottle of diamonds in his pocket. He 
was the richest man in the province, and had a fine 
house and furniture, paintings, &c. He had also 80,000 
head of cattle. All this was taken by the Paraguayans, 
together with his patent of nobility, under the Emperor's 
seal, which he had but lately bought. It was in a gilt 
frame, and afterwards adorned Mrs. Lynch's"^ anteroom. 

The news of the invasion of Matto-Grosso by the Para- 
guayans was taken to Rio Janeiro by the Baron de Villa 
Maria, who did the journey in a month. 

Many of the women taken in Matto-Grosso were sent 
to Asuncion, where they were given to different families, 
to serve and to be fed by them. Many, however, had to 
beg in the streets, and it was sad to see how unhappy 
they looked. 

Resquin was under the orders of Barrios, and they 
kept open their communications. The former had hardly 
met with any resistance on his march. The country was 
very much flooded by the river at the time of the inva- 
sion, and the Paraguayans had to ride and march through 
water, sometimes for days together. On this account 
they pushed no farther north than to about the same 
latitude with Barrios, and they sent to the latter all th^ 
arms and papers taken, leaving small garrisons in the 
villages through which they passed. 

A first instalment of sixty-seven brass guns, of alX 
calibres, from a 4-pounder to a 32-pounder, was a.^ 
once sent to Asuncion, where great activity was dis- 
played in mounting them on field-carriages, and makix^S 

* This was an Irish lady, educated in France, who had followed 
from Europe tx) Paraguay. 
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ammunition-waggons. Fifty carpenters worked day and 
night at them. In Matto-Grosso these guns were very 
badly mounted^ most of them on very poor garrison 
carriages. 

Many cargoes of gunpowder, arms, and ammunition ' 
were sent down to Paraguay, which drew from Matto- 
Grosso almost all the stores it consumed during the war. 
Only the guns required for defending the places garri- 
soned by the Paraguayans were left.* 

Brazil had for a long time been preparing for war in ^ 
this quarter. Among the papers which were taken were 
despatches from the Imperial Government of July and 
October 1861, and of January 1862, ordering the Pro- 
vincial Government to keep a watch upon and report the 
movements of Paraguay. 

The behaviour of the Brazilians, in not fighting for 
Matto-Grosso, and in jumping into the water instead of 
taking or sinking the ^ Ypora,' naturally made the Para- 
guayans thoroughly despise their enemies. 

As the Paraguayan steamers could go no higher up the 
river than to the mouth of the Rio Cuyabd, on account 
of the shallowness of the water, and the march by land 
to the town of Cuyabd, would have been almost impos- 
sible, a garrison of somewhat over 1,000 men was left in 
Corumbd, Coimbra, &c., while the remaining troops were 
sent back to Asuncion. 

♦ In one village taken by the cavalry there were found — 4 cannon, 600 
muskets, 67 carbines, 131 pistols, 468 swords, 1,090 lances, and 9,847 
cannon-balls. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMMENCEMENT, BY LOPEZ II., OP THE WAR AGAINST THE 
ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION — THE SECRET TREATY OF ISB 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

In the middle of January 1865, the old Bishop of Asun- 
cion (Urvieta) died, as had been foreseen, and the o® 
one (Palacios) remained Head of the Church. He ^^ 
young man, about thirty-five years of age, with a "^ 
mild countenance, and could never look anyone ^ ^ 
face. From the time he was made Bishop, he g^^ ^^x^ 
took his meals at Lopez' table, and became a gi^®* <f^^ 
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ton, which characteristic no doubt contributed ^^ -uSo^^^ 
and the whole of the priesthood to Lopez., ^ s^V^^ 



vate his naturally bad character. He prostitu^^®- c^k-^^. 




his wickedness so far as to use the confess»\ot^ ' ^ot 
a sacrament of the Roman Catholic C3\v^ , \Nvo^* 
other purpose than that of relating P^^^^^\^-qo^^^ 
to Lopez. This bad man never lost a: 
speaking against anyone to Lopez, and 
atrocities of the latter were owing to 
spised him so much that he used to nc\^^^^^^\^e 
him at his table. He urged Lopez to ^^5^^ 

the articles against him in the Buei:^-^^^^^^ 
which continued to lash Lopez on his » 
him a Cacique, and Asuncion his wigwai 
see in the retreat of the Brazilians t 
a great strategic design, and prophesies 
have no difficulty whatever in disposiix: 
On Januarv 26, Mr. Paranhos, the 
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Plenipotentiary in the Kiver Plate, addressed a circular 
to the foreign resident ministers, detailing the mode in 
which Paraguay had begun the war, and finishing as 
follows : — 

* The Imperial Government will repel its aggressor by 
force, but, while keeping intact both the dignity of the 
Empire and its legitimate rights, it will not confound the 
Paraguayan nation with the Government^ which thus ex- 
poses it to the hazards of an unjust war, and will there- 
fore, as a belligerent, maintain itself within the limits 
which its own civilisation and its international obligations 
prescribe.' 

On February 5, 1865, despatches from Lopez, for 
General Mitre, then President of the Argentine Confede- 
ration, arrived in Buenos Ayres, demanding permission 
for a Paraguayan army to march through a part of the 
province of Corrientes* This Mitre refused to allow, 
and demanded explanations concerning the large Para- 
guayan forces which were being assembled on his 
frontier. 

The press of Buenos Ayres now ceased to ridicule 
Lopez, and called him the American Attila. It became 
loud in its clamours to overthjro^ Lopez, and to open out 
the rich country of Paraguay, considering cheap the lives 
lost in such an enterprise. The Argentines had always 
been a little jealous of the Paraguayan railways, arse- 
nals, shipbuilding yards, telegraphs, &c., which were 
then more advanced than in the Confederation. In Para- 
guay these establishments belonged exclusively to the 
Government, which, by its despotic power over the per- 
sons and property of the inhabitants, could construct 
large works with no other expense than that of the plant 
ordered from England. 

The Brazilian fleet in the Kiver Plate, under the orders 
of Admiral Tamandare, gave no signs of moving to 
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release the President of Matto-Grosso^ or even to block- 
ade the Biver Paraguay. 

On Febmanr 15, Lopez decreed the assembly of an 
Extraordinary Congress for March 5. All the Para- 
guayans in Buenos Ayres who were out of his clutches 
signed and published a protest against his attempting to 
legalise his acts by forcing a congress to endorse them. 
Lopez revenged himself on six of the principal ones, by 
making their relations in Paraguay write and publish 
letters, disowning them as relations on account of their 
treason. The following is an extract from one of them, 
a long letter, which Lopez forced a mother to write about 
her son, and published in the Semanario : — 

' .... I further say that if my son, Benigno, per- 
sists in his misguided way, or does not publicly vindicate 
himself, he will receive the malediction of all his fellow- 
citizens, and of his afflicted mother, who will, against her 
wish, be obliged to curse him! . . . . ' 

Later on in the war, as things went worse with Lopez, 
he made the letters much more scandalous to humanity. 
The friends of all who were taken prisoners, or who sur- 
rendered or deserted to the enemy, were forced to write 
these letters in the Semanario, 

On March 5, the Congress assembled in Asuncion. It 
was composed of the most affluent men in Paraguay, 
who, when they arrived in town, had to go to some of the 
employes of Government, to get their cue as to what they 
were to say in congress. These cues were given upon 
every subject. 

In the President's message to Congress, he strongly 
alluded to the unfriendliness of Buenos Ayres, and had 
copies of some of the sarcasms of the press of that city 
distributed among the members. 

The Congress sat for four days, and the following pro- 
positions were made and passed : — That the Government 
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be authorised to negotiate a loan of 5,000,000/. ; and that 
Lopez be allowed to create six brigadier-generals, and 
three of division. The insults in the Buenos- Ayrean 
press were denounced by the members, and it was pro- 
posed to have the papers containing them burnt by the 
public executioner. A decree was made, allowing Lopez 
to issue whatever amount of paper-money he thought fit. 
The rank of Field-Marshal was conferred on him, with 
60,000 dollars a year (his father had only 4,000 dollars). 
Lopez accepted the post of Field-Marshal, * on account of 
the honour of it,' but could not bring himself to receive 
the money. The members however insisted, but he again 
refused. This was repeated each day the Congress 
sat (all by ^ supreme order '), till he at last accepted it. 
During the discussion a member proposed to give him a 
sword and a jewel of honour, instead of the 60,000 dol- 
lars. He accepted these as well. The statement of the 
Bishop, that the private fortune of Lopez and that of the 
State were both one, was received with great applause. 
A law was proposed, prohibiting him from exposing hia 
precious life in the war. Lopez objected that if anything 
went wrong, he should feel himself responsible if he were 
not there in person ; but, as it was so much insisted upon, 
he promised to expose himself as little as possible. The 
Bishop said that it was the decision and personal bravery 
of Lopez which chiefly made them anxious on his account. 

It was asserted that Buenos Ayres had virtually de- 
clared war by refusing the passage of Paraguayan troops 
through Corrientes, while she had formerly allowed the 
Brazilians to go up the river and menace Paraguay. 
Lopez was authorised to pass the troops through when- 
ever he thought fit. 

Banquets, balls, &c. were still the order of the day in 
Asuncion. Lopez had dances going on every night in 
* improvised saloons ' in the public squares. These were 
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divided into three compartments, for three classes of people 
— the swells, the * golden combs,' and the common people. 
The ' golden combs ' was a name given to a class invented 
at the beginning of the dancing mania, and consisted of 
all the third-class girls who had any pretension to good 
looks, and were tolerably loose in their morals. They all 
wore immense golden combs in their back-hair. They 
were brought forward by the Government to spite the 
ladies, most of whom refused to dance at these places, 
though under danger of their lives. They were, how- 
ever, obliged to go and look on for a short time. 

The people whom Lopez had imprisoned on his elec- 
tion were dying now and then in prison, and great terror 
was caused among the people by the maltreatment to 
which they were subjected. One of them — the Judge 
Lescano, a good old man — was kept in the open air, and 
in the mud, till he died. His body was then sent to the 
hospital to have a post-mortem examination held on it. 
(This was done with all distinguished prisoners who died, 
to prove that they were not poisoned.) The Chief of 
Police then sent for his wife, and (smiling) told her that 
her husband was free, and that she might go to the hos- 
pital and take charge of him. She went, delighted, but 
what was her horror to find him in the post-mortem room ! 
In the afternoon a little bullock-cart, with policemen for 
drivers, was sent to carry away his remains, his family 
not even being allowed the poor consolation of burying 
him. 

Another, Jovellanos, just as he was about to die, 
was sent home to his family. When he was dead, Lopez 
sent a bullock-cart, as in the former case, with policemen, 
who entered the house rudely, and, taking the body by 
the feet, threw it into the cart, and took it away. People 
became afraid to breathe. 

On March 25, Lopez decf^^^ ^^ augmentation of 
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2,900,000 dollars in paper-money, making the total issue 
5,000,000 dollars; and on April 10, he abolished the law 
which ordered the half of all payments to be made in 
specie. 

About this time a disgraceful outrage was committed on 
the Brazilian Consul in Asuncion, who, being married to a 
native lady, had stayed in the country. As he was quietly 
going along the street one evening, his head was broken 
by the blow of a bottle, leaving him senseless, and very 
dangerously wounded. The general impression was that 
the perpetrators of these deeds acted by authority. 

On April 16, large transactions on 'Change in Buenos 
Ayres, done by Paraguayan agents, made a sensation, 
and caused curious people to seek for news. They found 
that a letter had been written by the Paraguayan Gene- 
ral, Robles, from Humaitd, to the Paraguayan agents in 
the River Plate, by order of Lopez, telling them, secretly, 
that war had been declared against the Argentine Con- 
federation; that he had orders to march to Corrientes, 
and was on the eve of moving thither ; ?ind that the in- 
telligence was sent them beforehand, that they might take 
any measures they thought fit. 

This declaration of war was a despatch from Berges to 
Elizalde, Argentine Minister of Foreign AiFairs. It was 
dated March 29, and the first that the Buenos- Ayrean 
Government saw of it was from its being published in a 
newspaper of Corrientes, after that city was occupied by 
the Paraguayans. It was officially received by the Ar- 
gentine Government on May 3, and was to the following 
effect : — That the professions of neutrality of the Argen- 
tine Government did not deceive Lopez ; that an Argen- 
tine General had assisted in the Oriental war, with 
the countenance of the Argentine Government; that 
the Government of Buenos Ayres, being at peace with 
Paraguay, had countenanced the * Paraguayan War 
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Committee ' in that city ; but all this was not sufficient : — 
that Goremment mnst lend its official press to stupid 
and insulting productions against Paraguay, such as 
had never been issued by any press in the world ; that 
to be really neutral, the Argentine Gx)yemment should 
either grant to both Paraguay and Brazil, or refuse to 
both of them, the freedom of transit for their troops; 
that the protestations of friendship were very contrary 
to the insults and calumnies which the official press was 
continually throwing out to the world against Paraguay 
and its GoTemment; that all these hostile acts, for 
which Parj^ay had given no provocation, had con- 
vinced Lopez that the policy of the Argentine Govern- 
ment threatened the most vital interests of that of 
Par^^ay. That, convinced that the actual Government 
of the Confederation was an enemy to the rights, interests, 
honour, and integrity of the Paraguayan nation, and 
its Government, he had laid the case before Congress, 
and now sent a copy of the resolution of that body, 
declaring war against the actual Argentine Government ; 
that he throws all the responsibility on the Argentine 
Government* 

The following is from the enclosure mentioned, namely, 
the declaration of war by the Paraguayan Congress : — 

* The Sovereign National Congress. 
* Considering ........ 

* Declares, 

' The conduct of the Executive Power of the nation, 
towards Brazil, is approved of. . . . and it is autho- 
rised to continue the war. 

' Art. 2. — War is hereby declared against the actual 
Argentine Government, till it gives such assurances and 
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satisfactions as are due to the rights, honour, and dignity 
of the Paraguayan nation and its Government. 

* Art. 3. — His Excellency the President of the Re- 
public will make peace with both belligerents when he 
thinks proper, reporting thereon to the National Congress, 
according to law. ..... 

* Asuncion, March 18, 1865,' 

On April 17 the news reached Buenos Ayres of the 
following outrage : — 

On the 13th, at 7 a.m., five Paraguayan steamers 
came down the river, past Corrientes, in which port two 
steamers of the Argentine navy were anchored — namely, 
the * 25 de Mayo,' and the * Gualeguay.' The Paraguayans 
turned their ships round, and, going up-stream, went 
alongside the Argentine steamers; and having fired 
into them, with grape, boarded them, and took them. 
The Argentines made hardly any resistance, as they were 
not in the least prepared for a fight. Some of those, who 
did not throw themselves into the water, were put to the 
sword. Many, who lay hid till the carnage was over, 
were taken prisoners — in all 49, including a captain, a 
commander, and four lieutenants. Those who jumped 
into the water were shot at by the Paraguayans, who 
remained three or four hours in the port, and then went 
away, towing their two prizes up to Paraguay. Eight 
hundred boarding-cutlasses were taken on these steamers, 
which were given to the 6th Battalion, in addition to their 
other arms. The two steamers were almost useless old 
merchant-vessels, but after some repairs they were made 
serviceable, and added to the Paraguayan flotilla. 

In Paraguay the news was received as a great triumph, 
and dancing was redoubled. Buenos Ayres almost ex- 
ploded at the news. The citizens collected, and went 
in a body to President Mitre's house. Having expressed 
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their sentiments as well as they could. Mitre replied : — 
* Gentlemen, after the provocation and insult to our 
flag, by the tyrant of Paraguay, your Governor can only 
tell you that proclamations and manifestations will be 
translated into deeds ; and that in twenty-four hours we 
shall be in the barracks, in a fortnight at Corrientes, and 
in three months at Asuncion.' 

This speech brought down immeose cheers. The 
excitement in Buenos Ayres was intense. The perfor- 
mance in the theatre was stopped, while people made 
watlike speeches ; and the curtain fell, showing a trans- 
parency with the words, * In three months to Asuncion!' 

Mitre declared the Argentine Confederation in a state 
of siege. He decreed that ninteen battalions of infantry, 
of 500 men each, should be added to the army for the cam- 
paign, and that Corrientes and Entre-Kios should each 
contribute 5,000 cavalry. He named Urquiza * Superior 
Officer' of the cavalry of Entre-Rios. This was im- 
politic, as Urquiza was * Captain-General ' of the Argen- 
tine army, and a complete Czar in his province of 
Entre-Rios. He was so powerful that the Government 
could not force him to do anything against his will. Had 
Mitre offered him the post of Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, Urquiza might have accepted it; and then 
the Confederation would have had, perhaps, 15,000 
Entrerianos — good troops— to add to its army, besides 
the advantage of Urquiza's generalship, and the war 
would probably have been over in a few months. It was 
perhaps owing to this slight that Urquiza took no part in 
the war, and sent no men to the army. 

Mitre also issued the following proclamation: — 

* The President of the Republic to his Fellow-citizens. 

' Compatriots ! In complete peace, and contrary to the 
faith of nations, the Government of Paraguay declares 
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war against us, by the act of treacherously seizing in our 
territory, by force of arms, two steamers of the Argentine 
squadron, and firing on our defenceless towns. 

* Being provoked to the combat, without having sought 
it, after having done all that decorously could and ought 
to be done to avoid it — keeping the neutrality, which 
was the rule of our policy — we shall answer war with war, 
and we shall carry it on with all the energy and power 
which correspond to the glorious antecedents of the 
Argentine nation, now so disloyally wounded in her 
honour. 

* Fellow-citizens ! Counting on the strength of the Ar- 
gentine people, and on your firmness, the country has 
till now maintained itself on an entire footing of peace, 
thus complying strictly with the conditions of neutrality ; 
in the assurance that when the moment of danger arrived, 
everyone, without distinction, would rush to his post, at 
the foot of the national flag, resolved to comply with 
his sacred duties. 

* Argentines I The moment has arrived. In the name 
of our country, and with the authority of the law, I call 
upon you to occupy your posts, as citizens and soldiers 
of a free country, whose standard was ever followed by 
victory and justice. 

* Compatriots ! I can calmly offer you triumph ; for 
every Argentine feels that it is insured beforehand by 
the powerful elements which the nation has at com- 
mand, and by the help of Providence, and of your valour 
and patriotism. 

* After this noble effort peace will be more soKd, more 
glorious, and more fruitful ; and you can continue, with 
greater energy, the task of progress, in which you have 
been interrupted by a vandalic and treacherous aggres- 
sion. 

* For my own part, I need not tell you that I shall 

£ 
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fulfil the high duties which Ae country and the Constitu- 
tion impose on me under the circumstances ; and that, 
confiding in Heaven, which protects the justice of our 
cause, and in your generous patriotism, I shall not rest 
until I have restored to you the peace which has been 
treacherously taken from you, and until I have vindi- 
cated the honour of the Argentine nation. 

* Your compatriot and friend, 

*Bartolom]S Mitre. 

* Buenos Ayres, April 16, 1866/ 

President Mitre called the Congress together, wrote a 
circular to the foreign ministers, informing them of the 
state of war which the Kepublic was in, and declared 
the ports of Paraguay blockaded. 

He cancelled the exequaturs of the Paraguayan con- 
suls in the Confederation, and put Eguzquiza, the consul 
in Buenos Ayres, in prison. He was released on bail, 
but again arrested next day. 

General Paunero was named commander of the 1st 
division of the Argentine army. All the battalions of 
infantry were ordered to be increased to a strength of 
500. 

The Governor (Lagrana) of Corrientes was in time to 
stop and send back the ^ Esmeralda,' a steamer going to 
Paraguay with small and side-arms, which were seized by 
the Government of Buenos Ayres. 

Urquiza also got up an army of 10,000 men, without, 
however, moving them in any direction. 

On May 1, 1865, General Flores, General Urquiza, 
the Brazilian Minister-Plenipotentiary in the River Plate, 
Mr. Octaviano, Admiral Tamandare, and the Brazilian 
General Osorio, arrived in Buenos Ayres, and were 
met at the pier^head by President Mitre. The same 
day a treaty of alliance was signed between Brazil 
the Argentine Confederation, and the Banda OrientaJ 
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the terms being kept secret. It was known, however, 
that the Allies had resolved to spend their last man and 
their last dollar in humiliating Lopez. In a few daya 
the press managed to pump the principal stipulations 
out of the ministers who had signed the treaty, and they 
were published, though without authority. 

Banquets were given all round, at which most of the 
neutral ministers showed their sympathy with the Allies* 

The secret treaty was first published in Buenos Ayrea 
in April 1866, by a newspaper which took it from an 
English ParKamentary blue-book* It had been communi- 
cated privately by the Oriental minister, Castro, and all 
the contracting parties were very wroth when that ini- 
quitous document came to light ; and, in consequence of 
its publication, the Oriental minister in London demanded 
his passports. 

The treaty is given in full in the Appendix ; the follow- 
ing are the principal points in it : — The Allies bind them- 
selves not to lay down their arms till they have aboKshed 
the Government of Lopez, nor to treat with him, unless 
by common consent. The independence of Paraguay is 
to be guaranteed. Paraguay is to pay the expenses 
of the war. The fortifications of Humaitd are to be 
destroyed, and no others allowed to be built. No arms 
or elements of war are to be left to Paraguay. 

Buenos Ayres might be excused to a certain degree for 
signing such documents, as the outrage of Lopez was 
still fresh in her mind ; but Brazil had received no such 
affront, and the proceeding was quite unpardonable on 
her part. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ABMY OF PARAGUAY AND ITS GENERAL RESOURCES — THE 

FORCES OF THE ALLIES. 

The forces of Paraguay, at this time, consisted of an 
\ army of about 80,000 men, a third of which were cavaby, 
a-nd the rest infantry and artillery. The best men were 
^ picked out for cavalry and artillerymen. The cavalry was 
divided into regiments, and the infantry into battalions ; 
the artillery nominally into regiments of horse, and bat- 
talions of heavy artillery. 

The regiments of cavalry consisted of four squadrons, 
each of one hundred rank and file, and properly was com- 
manded by a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, two majors, &c. ; 
but a regiment was often commanded by a lieutenant, 
and seldom by an officer of higher rank than captain. 
This was on account of the scarcity of officers of high 
rank, as Lopez was always very sparing of his promotions. 
As the war went on, the force of a regiment decreased as 
the men died, and there were not sufficient to replace all. 
The last two remarks apply to the infantry also. The 
cavalry was armed with sabres, besides whichj generally, 
one of the squadrons of a regiment was armed with flint- 
lock carbines, and the other three with lances. The 
Paraguayan lances were three yards long, and the Allies' 
lances ten to twelve feet. The Government Escort of 250 
men was armed with Turner's breech-loading rifled car- 
bine, and the regiment of ^ Dragoons of the Escort ' with 
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common rifled carbines. As the former were not in action 
till the last few days of the war, there was no opportunity 
of testing their weapons. The cavalry rode upon the 

* recado,' which is the saddle of the country, and which 
makes also a capital bed. It consists, first, of a thick 
woollen rug, which is laid double on the horse's back ; on 
this a large piece of leather, made of a whole skin, also 
doubled, on which is placed the seat, to which are secured 
the stirrups. These consist of a sort of button at the end 
of the stirrup-leather, which is passed between the great 
and first toe, as they wear no boots, and they rest on the 
button. The seat is fastened down by a broad leather 
lashing with immense iron rings, over which is placed a 
sheepskin to sit upon. They use no bits, but with a 
leather thong tie the reins to the horse's under-jaw inside 
his mouth. There were at this time, in the whole of 
Paraguay, perhaps 100,000 horses, only half of which 
could gallop two or three miles. The Paraguayan horses 
were never good, and a terrible disease in the spine had 
latterly carried off the greater part of them, attacking 
generally the best animals. 

Each battalion of infantry was divided into six com- 
panies, of one hundred rank and file, called ' company of 
grenadiers,' first, second, third, and fourth companies, and 

* company of chasseurs.' The first-named consisted of 
the strongest men in the battalion, and the last of the 
smallest and weakest. At the beginning of the war, 
however, most of the battalions were 800 to 1,000 strong, 
with companies of 120, and with more then six companies 
to a battalion. Three battalions were armed with 
Witton's rifles. One of them had been created in the time of 
Lopez I., and had always been at Hmnaitd, where they 
got no rations, but were sent out with their rifles for 
two or three days at a time, and with a few rounds of am- 
munition, to shoot game for their food. The bullets were 
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chopped up into small slugs to shoot wild ducks with, and 
the rifles, being thus misused for several years, had at last 
no grooves left in them. Three or four battalions were 
armed with percussion-locks, and all the rest with the old 
flint-lock * Brown Besses,' with the Tower of London 
mark upon them. None of the infantry had side-arms, 
excepting their bayonets, for which they had no sheaths, 
and which they always carried fixed. The 6th Battalion 
only had the boarding-cutlasses taken on the steamers in 
Corrientes, as it was destined to take the place of marines 
in the navy, after it returned from Matto-Grrosso, 

There were three regiments of horse artillery, each 
consisting of four batteries of six guns. There was 
one battery of steel rifled 12-pounder guns ; all the rest 
were of every imaginable size, shape, weight, and metal, 
from 2-pounders to 32-pounders. Most of them had 
been lately mounted at Asuncion. 

The heavy artillery (all smoothbore) counted twenty- 
four 8-inch 65-cwt. guns ; two 56-pounders, heavy guns ; 
and altogether about 100 more, between 32- and 24- 
pounders. Of these eighteen 8 -inch, two 56-pounders, 
and 70 smaller guns, among which there were many 
8-pounders and 1 2-pounders, were all that the redoubted 
batteries of Humaitd mounted. Six 8-inch guns were in 
the flat-bottomed gunboats. 

The greater part of the Paraguayan artillery consisted 
of old honeycombed iron guns, probably taken by ships 
for ballast and bought by Paraguay. They were like 
the guns which do duty as posts on Woolwich Common. 

Besides the artillery drill, the horse-artillerymen were 
exercised in cavalry manoeuvres, and the heavy artillery 
in infantry battalion drill. Altogether Paraguay had 
^ between 300 and 400 guns of all sizes. 

The navy consisted of seventeen small steamers, all a^ 
them passenger-vessels, excepting the ^Anambay ' and tty^ 
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* Tacuari,' both of them built for gunboats. They were 
all armed with smoothbore guns, from 4- to 32-pounders. 
The ^ Jejui' mounted a 12-pounder rifled breechloader. 
The sailors were armed with Witton's rifles with sword- 
bayonets. 

Neither the riflemen nor artillerymen of f^araguay 
were ever taught the use of the graduated sights of their 
arms, but they elevated their guns by pointing them so 
many yards above the mark, according to its distance. 
They, nevertheless, made much better practice than their 
enemies, who understood the use of the sights. 

The land transport was effected by the slow means of 
bullock-carts. There was no separate corps of trans- 
port, but every commanding-officer had what carts and 
bullocks he required given to him, and he supplied the 
drivers from among his men. 

The medical staff* was composed of a surgeon-major, 
three surgeons with the rank of captain, and a chemist 
with the rank of lieutenant — all Englishmen. Be- 
sides these, there were under them many Paraguayan 
surgeons and students, all of them taught by the doc- 
tors and chemist of the medical staff! The hospital 
transport service was carried on in the same way as the 
land transport. Drugs were already getting scarce. 

There were altogether about five hundred tons of 
powder in the Paraguayan magazines, and plenty of shot 
and shell, &c. 

The Paraguayan soldiers were dressed in a white shirt 
and drawers, white trousers, scarlet baize camiseta (a sort 
of blouse) with black or blue facings, over which they 
wore their white belts, and no shoes. The hat or cap 
was the distinguishing feature of their uniform. The 
infantry wore a cap something like the undress-cap of the 
French Imperial Guards, but with a peak, and it was 
either black with red facings, or red with black facings. 
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Afterwards, when there was no cloth left in the country, 
this was exchanged for a black leather kepi, a very good 
contrivance. The cavalry and artillery wore a tall square 
black leather morion with a peak, the cavalry having a 
fleur-de-lis, and the artillery a tricoloured target painted 
on it. 

The regiment of the escort which was armed with the 
Turner's rifles was called * aca-carayd,' or monkey-heads, 
as they wore a leathern helmet faced with brass, on the 
top edge of which was sewn a black monkey's tail. A long 
black horse-tail hung down behind, from the helmet to the 
waist. These men wore a scarlet tunic, white trousers, 
and, when on duty, dragoon boots. The ^ Dragoons of the 
Escort ' wore tall square morions, like the other cavalry ; 
but they had a broad band of shining brass round the 
top, whence they were called * aca-vera,' or shining heads. 
A Paraguayan soldier carries in his hat his comb, paper- 
money, cigars, matches, needle and thread, buttons, chew- 
ing tobacco, and handkerchief. 

The officers' and the sailors' uniforms were very similar 
to the French ; but for undress they wore a black cami- 
seta with scarlet facmgs, which, when cloth became scarce, 
was replaced by the camiseta of the soldiers, who had to 
go without one. At the last they had not even this, and 
the only distinction of an officer was his kepi and sword, 
which he always wore. 
^ The Paraguayans were the most respectful and obe- 
dient men imaginable. From the soldier to the General, 
everyone squared up, with his cap in his haad, to his 
superior officer, who never returned the salute. 

Anyone in military costume, in Paraguay, was the 
superior officer of any civilian, and all judges, &c. had 
to take off* their hats to any ensign. Lopez was very 
jealous of any aflront to his officers, and during his 
lather's reign, a young lady was invited to no public balls 
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for two years, by his order, for having refused to dance 
with an officer. 

A Paraguayan never complained of an injustice, and 
was perfectly contented with whatever his superior de- 
termined. If he was flogged, he consoled himself by 
saying, *If my father did not flog me, who would?' 
Everyone called his superior officer ^ his father,' and 
his subordinate * his son.' Lopez was called * taitd, 
guasu,' or big father ; also * mita moroti,' white child ; 
and * carai,' or * carai guasu,' the gentleman, or the big 
gentleman. 

A corporal was always obliged to have his cane in his 
hand when on duty. He was the executioner of ^ sticks,' 
and could give any soldier three, on his own responsibi- 
lity. A sergeant was allowed to order a soldier to receive 
twelve sticks (/. e., twelve blows with a stick), and an 
officer almost as many as he liked. 

For very grave offences, and also for any offence com*- 
mitted in the vanguard^ a. commanding-officer could not 
punish the culprit, but had to put him in the stocks and 
report his offence to Lopez, who passed sentence. If 
it was an officer, he had his sword taken from him, and 
was kept under arrest till Lopez disposed of him. The 
* stocks,' on a campaign, consisted of a lasso, fastened at 
one end to a stake in the ground ; then tied round the 
ankles of the offender, who was out of reach of the stakes ; 
and again fastened to another stake on the other side of 
him, and drawn tight. 

As in the French army, all officers were promoted from 
the ranks. Young men of good family, who were enlisted, 
had to take off their shoes and go barefooted, as none of 
the Paraguayan soldiers were allowed to wear shoes. 

At first the punishments were continued according 
to the Spanish ordinances, but latterly they were quite 
arbitrary. One of the articles of the ordinances condemns 
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to death anyone who shall approve anything appertain- 
ing to the enemy. 

The Paraguayan rations were a bullock to eighty men 
per diem^ or, if meat was scarce, as many as two hundred 
had to share it. This, however, was rare. They had a 
pound of ^ yerba ' (Paraguayan tea) per month, and a little 
tobacco, salt, and maize (when there was any) to parch, 
or to make soup with. During the war, salt was very 
scarce, and the want of it was felt more than the lack 
of anything else, costing Paraguay thousands of lives; 
thousands died also from want of vegetable food, upon 
which most of them had lived exclusively, till they were 
sent to the army, when they had nothing but bad, tired, 
black beef. The rank and file received one ration, 
oflScers two, field-oflScers or ^chiefs' four, and generals 
eight. 

The Brazilians had, at this time, a fleet of twenty gun- 
boats, which could navigate the river, mounting, on an 
average, eight guns each. Their army was about 25,000 
strong, and they were concentrating it in the Banda 
Oriental. Flores had declared his intention of making 
a crusade against Lopez, and the population of the Banda 
Oriental was to ^rise as one man.' However, he only 
scraped three battalions together. He had no artillery or 
steamers. Buenos Ayres had hardly any army at all, 
and her navy consisted of two quite rotten old passenger- 
steamers, which were hardly fit to move from their an- 
chorage. One of them was the old ex-Royal Mail 
steamer ^ Camilla.' 

The Allies had, therefore, all their preparations to 
make, before they could take the field. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THR COMMENCEMENT OP THE CAMPAIGN IN COKKIENTES— GENERAL 

rRQTJIZA. 

On Good Friday, April 14, 1865, the day after the 
capture of the two Argentine steamers by the Para- 
guayans, General Robles, with 3,000 men, disembarked 
at the city of Comentes, from five Paraguayan steamers. 
He formed his men on the beach, and waited there for 
some one to come from the city, to whom he might tell 
what he had to say, in order to quiet the fears of the 
inhabitants. At last some ventured near him, and he 
told them that the Paraguayans were come as brothers, 
to free the Correntinos from the despotism of Buenos 
Ayres, and that they and their city would be respected. 
Onthe same day, about eight hundred Paraguayan cavalry 
marched into the city. These had come overland, having 
crossed the Parand at Paso la Patria, which was the route 
by which the greater part of the correspondence was kept 
up between Paraguay and its army in Corrientes. 

Robles left a garrison in Comentes, and having re- 
ceived reinforcements, which arrived daily by steamers, 
he marched slowly towards the south, along the side of 
the river. From a short distance below the city of Cor- 
rientes, the cliffs on that side are fifty feet high, and con- 
tinue so some way down ; so that, if the Brazilian fleet had 
shown itself suddenly, it could have done little damage 
to the Paraguayan army. 
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Three Paraguayan steamers were anchored at and near 
Corrientes, with steam constantly up, on the look-out 
for the BrazUian fleet 

The city of Corrientes was respected, but in the country 
and on the roads everything found was taken, whether 
cattle, horses, or other goods. But, generally, persons were 
not molested at the beginning of this campaign. 

For a year previous to these events, Lopez had had 
in Corrientes a Paraguayan, named Miguel Rojas, as 
Government agent, ostensibly as a purchaser of cattle for 
Paraguay, quantities being yearly imported from Cor- 
rientes for the consumption of the army. Rojas had, 
however, other commissions as well, and had sounded 
most people in the city of Corrientes as to their political 
opinions ; and by the time Robles arrived there, he knew 
pretty well who might be counted upon as not adverse to 
the Paraguayan invasion. There were many discontented 
people in Corrientes, and as the Correntinos and Para- 
guayans among themselves speak the same language 
(Guarani), they considered each other as in some sort 
brothers. The Paraguayans and Correntinos admire 
each other's horsemanship ; the former call the latter 
by the nickname of ^ Curepi,' or pig-skins. 

Lopez sent a number of chosen men from Asuncion to 
govern Corrientes, though he also placed there an os- 
tensible Government, consisting of three Correntinos — 
Gauna, Silvero, and Caceres. This triumvirate, however, 
went for nothing. The party sent from Paraguay was 
headed by Don Jose Berges (Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
and he was assisted by Padre Bogado, Miguel Haedo, 
J. V. Urdapilleta, and various others. Lopez sent his 
orders to Berges, who passed them on to the triumvi- 
rate to execute. The garrison of Corrientes and the 
steamers there were under the orders of Berges. He did 
not abuse his power more than Lopez obliged him to do. 
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At first passports were given freely to people who 
wished to leave the city, and everything was done to try 
and make Lopez' Government appear a civilised and 
honourable one. 

The Government archives of Corrientes were seized, 
and all valuable papers wete sent to Asuncion — among 
them a map of the province, showing the different estates 
in it. 

Large quantities of Paraguayan paper-money were 
introduced, the Correntinos being forced to take it in 
payment for their goods. 

President Mitre, meanwhile, was making preparations 
for taking the field, and was raising an army as quickly 
as possible. Everyone was sending contributions towards 
the war. The press made little of Lopez and his men, 
counting upon an easy victory the moment they took 
the field. In reference to this a Monte- Videan paper 
remarked, that ^ only a nation of sheep would become 
enthusiastic by having the impotency and degradation of 
its enemies pictured to it.' 

A Paraguayan Legion was enrolled, and Colonels 
Iturburu and Decoud placed in command of it. 

People were so maddened by the outrage on the 
steamers, that the news of the invasion of Corrientes had 
no effect upon them. On April 24, the first battalion of 
troops left Buenos Ayres for Corrientes. 

Lagrana, the Governor of Corrientes, on the invasion of ^ 
Robles had retreated a short way south, and made procla- 
mations, calling the Correntinos to arms, and had decreed 
that every Argentine in the province, between 1 6 and 60 
years of age, should immediately report himself for the 
army; he also declared that all persons obeying the 
orders of the self-installed Government of Corrientes 
would be considered as traitors, and condemned to death. 

In Rosario great demonstrations had taken place. ^ 
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Caminos^ the Paraguayan consul^ had been put into 
prison. A procession was formed to proceed to the 
Paraguayan consulate, where a ladder was put up, and 
the shield, with the Paraguayan arms on it, torn down 
and thrown on the ground. They then took it, together 
with a portrait of Lopez, to the pier-head, where they 
stuck them up and shot at them, after which they threw 
them into the river. They then wrote, signed, and pub- 
lished a * solemn act,' giving an account of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Urquiza made great proclamations and professions, and 
• he led Buenos Ayres really to believe that on the 26th he 
should march with 10,000 men to the relief of Corrientes. 
He decreed that all his men should join the army with 
their own horses, and he got the Government of the Con- 
federation to pay for them — the decree which ordered 
this payment leaving the men, nevertheless, still owners 
of their horses. 

The Argentine Congress assembled on May 1, and 
' sanctioned a loan of 12,000,000 dollars, which was im- 
mediately negotiated. In his message to Congress, Mitre 
commends Urquiza for having got together more men 
than were required of him. 

In a few days Urquiza left for Entre-Rios, taking 
leave of his friends in Buenos Ayres by a paragraph in a 
newspaper, as * the necessity he was in of putting himself 
immediately at the head of his troops did not allow him 
the pleasure of doing so personally.' President Mitre 
accompanied him to the pier, and, shaking hands with ' 
him, said : * Hurry yourself. General.' At that moment 
a messenger from Lopez, with despatches for Urquiza, ar- 
rived. These he at once handed over (unopened) to Mitre» 
who said to Urquiza's secretary, who had given them to _ 
him, that the good faith shown by General Urquiza di 
not permit him to open them. The secretary then open< 
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them, and gave them to Mitre, who ordered them to be pub- 
lished, and the messenger who had brought them to be put 
in prison. The despatches contained a letter from Berges, 
giving an account of the events in Corrientes, and hoping 
that Urquiza would not be indifferent. For some time 
Lopez had carried on communications with Urquiza by 
means of a direct messenger (the ex- Argentine consul). 

When Urquiza arrived in Entre-Rios from Buenos 
Ayres, he began to assemble his army, and in less than a 
month he had 10,000 men. For these he received arms ^ 
and clothing from Mitre, which he distributed among 
his troops, and marched towards Concordia, the rendez- 
vous of the Allies, where Mitre already was. When he 
reached Bassualdo — a place on the frontiers of Entre-Rios, 
and on the road to Concordia — he halted his men, and 
went forward alone to see Mitre. While on the way, he 
was overtaken by a messenger, who brought tidings that i 
almost the whole of his army had broken up. He returned * 
inunediately, and, finding it was true, gave the rest of 
it leave of absence for a, month. He then wrote an 
account of the affair to President Mitre, promising to have 
12,000 men under arms in a month. Mitre wrote back, 
approving what had been done, and Urquiza went to see 
Mitre at Concordia, on July 24. He perfectly satisfied 
Mitre, and made a formal promise, in a letter, of which 
the following is an extract : — 

^ I beg the Government of my country, and also your 
Excellency, and I beg the people of the Republic, for a 
few days' patience, that I may then, with the Entre-Riano 
division, which I am ordered to raise, be enabled to occupy 
any post of danger which may be indicated to me ; being 
certain that we shall not be the last in the field, and that 
we shall contribute equally with the best towards pre- 
serving untarnished our honour and the brilliancy of our 
arms.' 
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Urquiza then went back to Entre-Rios. At the end of 
October he collected a few thousand men again, and with 
some 2,000 of them marched to Concordia, which the 
allied armies had already left, where he was joined by 
more. He then marched towards Mitre's headquarters; 
but at Toledo, on the road, the greater part of his army 
j again broke up, and he returned with the rest, and 
gave them all leave of absence again. When the Allies 
invaded Paraguay next year, he sent a few hundred men, 
who mutinied on board the steamers, and were ultimately 
disbanded. He also sent a few old guns, which he had 
formerly taken from Buenos Ayres. 

He was not heard of again during this war, except 
as selling large quantities of cattle and horses to the 
^Allies, and thus amassing immense wealth. His name 
was often used during the war by Lopez to enliven his 
troops, who were told that Urquiza was on the march to 
help them. 

In his declaration of war. President Mitre said that 
the Argentine Government would not lay down its arms 
until it had overthrown the present Government of 
Paraguay. 

The-JBrazilian fleet had been much censured for nofr 
having yet moved ; but at last, on April 3, it left Bueno* 
Ayres ^ for Paraguay,' but it took just a year to reach the 
nearest point of Paraguay. There was a great deal of talk 
of what the fleet would do. The Paraguayans were to txob^ 
the moment they saw this fleet, which would immediately^ 
blow up Humaitd. When they left Buenos Ayres, how^^ 
ever, and felt that they were really going to the war, tlHpS 
officers were observed to be very quiet ; and, by way 
encouragement to them, bets were made, in their hearii 
that none of them nor of their vessels would ever retu 
They managed to move so slowly, that it took them 42 di 
/ to go from Buenos Ayres to Corrientes, a distance of £ 
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miles. The fleet could never operate to its content ; the 
river was always either too high or too low. 

The Paraguayan steamers, meanwhile, had the run 
of the river, and they made use of it to take down 
troops, and to carry up the booty from the sacked towns 
and villages. 

Humaitd had only ninety guns, mounted in seven bat- 
teries, and the Brazilian river-fleet had more. With very 
little danger of any of their boats being sunk, they might 
have anchored opposite the batteries and destroyed them ; 
as it would have been easy for them, with grape and 
canister, to have swept the Paraguayans away from their 
guns, as the latter had no parapet higher than their 
knees, except in one battery of sixteen guns. 

The Argentines now complained loudly of the inactivity 
of the fleet. On April 28, eight Brazilian war-steamers 
were at Goya, and the commander of that scjuadron 
(Gomensoro) on that date declared the Paraguayan ports 
blockaded, and had an interview with a delegate of the 
ex-Governor (Lagrana) of Corrientes, with the view of 
combining operations against the Paraguayans. Gomen- 
soro said he believed his guns would carry right through 
the Paraguayan steamers, as they were only armed for 
war, while his own were built for it. 

General Caceres was the. commander of the Correntino 
forces, and now had 6,000 men. On May 2, General 
Paunero landed at Bella Vista with his forces, and the 
skirmishing with the Paraguayan vanguard began, the 
victory always being claimed by both sides. There were, 
however, no important engagements. 

On May 3, the triumvirate sent a deputation to General 
Caceres, to beg him to avoid bloodshed by ordering all 
his troops to lay down their arms, and by accepting the 
offer of a free pardon. No answer was returned to this 
insolent message. 

F 
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There were now 8,000 men under Cacerefr€nd Paunero, 
and towards the end of May they had 16,000. 

General Robles, who was now encamped with about 
25,000 men at Riachuelo, on a high cliif of the river about 
three leagues below Corrientes, marche d^ sou thward on 
May 11, and, passing through the intermediate villages, 
reached Bella Vista on the 20th. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aguiar commanded the vanguard, and had continual skir- 
mishes with the enemy. When one of their companions 
was wounded, the Correntinos, on horseback, would stoop 
down, and, picking him up between two of them, gallop 
off with him. He marched as far as Goya, which place 
his vanguard entered on June 3. 

Robles had left a garrison of 1,500 men and two small 
guns in the city of Corrientes, under the command of 
Major Martinez. On May 25, a squadron of eight Bra- 
zilian and two Argentine steamers of war came in sight 
of Corrientes, and the Brazilians took up positions to rake 
the streets of the city (which is built in squares), while 
the Argentines went inshore and landed their troops. 

General Paunero, who commanded this expedition in 
person, had embarked 4,000 men on board the squadron, 
with the object of taking Corrientes, but only landed about 
2,000 with two 6-pounder guns, under Colonels Eivas, 
Charlone, and Eosetti. A few of these troops were 
Brazilians. The two last-named commanders were Italians, 
and they, with their troops, were considered some of the 
best soldiers in the Argentine army. The fleet, mean- 
while, bombarded the Paraguayans. They now came to 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the greatest gallantry was 
shown on both sides. Major Martinez could not have pre- 
vented the landing of the allies, as they were protected 
by the guns of the squadron ; but when the fighting began, 
the Paraguayans displayed great courage, for which their 
enemies afterwards gave them due credit. 
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The landing took place just outside the town, to the 
north of it, and the Paraguayans retreated about 1,000 
yards, to a stone bridge which led to the city. This 
they defended for a long time, being all the while exposed 
to the fire of the fleet, as well as to that of the infantry. 
The BraziKans here first showed a pecuUarity in 
their tactics, which consists in firing whenever 'they 
have any guns to fire with, no matter whether they kill 
friend or foe, or both together — which last was usually 
the case — or whether they see or do not see what they are 
firing at 

The bridge was riddled with grape from the fleet, 
and both sides having left many men on the spot, the 
Paraguayans retreated about a mile outside the city. 
Berges and the triumvirate were already gone, and the 
victors, having embarked their wounded, took on board 
the ships all persons who wished to leave the city. Next 
morning they embarked, and went down the river again 
to join the main army. The triumvirate and Berges 
immediately reinstated themselves in the Government. 

The loss of the Paraguayans in killed and wounded 
was about 400, and that of the Allies about 350. Char- 
lone was badly wounded in the head, by a sword-cut from 
a Paraguayan oflScer. The dead were buried under the 
bridge where the fight had taken place. 

The river being open to the enemy, General Robles 
did wrong to leave so small a garrison in Corrientes 
(which had no fortifications of any kind), with orders to 
fight instead of to retreat before a superior force, as he 
himself was miles away with the army, and no reinforce- 
ments could arrive in time. It was, however, done by 
the orders of Lopez. 

The Allies said that they heard among the Paraguayans 
a cry of, * Whoever dies here will come to life again in 
Asuncion,' and they say that this doctrine was preached 
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by the priests in Paraguay. Such was not the case^ as 
the Paraguayans would never have believed it, though the 
priests would certainly not have hesitated to teach it. 

In the Paraguayan account of the affair, the Argen- 
tines were stated to have committed robberies and rapes 
in the city. This does not, however, appear to be true. 

The Argentine Government granted a medal to all 
who had been engaged in the attack. 

The Brazilian squadron of nine war-steamers now 
anchored opposite Corrientes, in line of battle, to carry 
into effect the blockade which they had declared. 
y Preparations were still actively carried on in Paraguay. 
Lopez himself was getting ready to take the field, and 
rumours were circulated that he was going to march to 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. General Diaz (then 
a lieutenant of police) was promoted to a captaincy, 
and commissioned to drill and command the 40th Bat- 
talion, which was composed entirely of people from 
Asuncion. This battalion was 1,050 strong, and per- 
formed its evolutions very creditably. This 40th Bat- 
talion saw more fighting during the war than any other ; 
it was five times almost completely annihilated, and as 
many times reorganised, as far as possible, with Asun- 
cion people. General (then Lieutenant-Colonel) Bruguez 
had got the horse-artillery into very good trim, and Lopez 
reviewed all the troops in Asuncion, one day in May — 
some 15,000 men. They looked very well in their scarlet 
camisetas, and went creditably through their evolutions. 
On the same day a torpedo was tried, in his presence, by 
a Yankee, Mr. Kriiger, who blew up a raft of palm-trees 
high into the air, himself being about six yards only from 
the point of explosion. 

It was currently stated in Paraguay that Bolivia was 
going to ally itself with Paraguay, and send an army to 
the assistance of the latter. 
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On April 8, 1865, Lopez, by a long decree, instituted 
the * National Order of Merit,' consisting of five different 
degrees — namely, grand cross, grand oflScer, commander, 
officer, and knight. The decoration was a five-pointed 
star, with arrows ' converging between the points, and a 
medallion in the centre, with, on the obverse, the words 
* Honoris Causa,' and on the reverse * Praemium Meriti.' 
It was to be suspended at the left breast by a purple 
ribbon, each edge of which displayed a very narrow 
tricolour. 

H.B.M.'s gunboat ^Doterel' was at Corrientesat the time 
of the fight on May 25, and next day was continuing her 
voyage to Asuncion, when she met the ^Pirabebe,' a steam 
yacht, one of the Paraguayan flotilla, which carried one 
gun. The ^Pirabeb^,' thinking she was a Brazilian, fired 
at the ^Doterel,' but did not hit her. The commander of 
the yacht afterwards apologised, saying he did not dis- 
tinguish the flag. The ^Doterel' arrived at Asuncion 
about June 1, having on board an English secretary of 
legation. What mission she had at Asuncion was not 
generally known to the English there. It appears, how- 
ever, that she was sent to take away any British subjects 
who wished to go. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BATTLE OP THE BIACHITELO — LOPEZ LEAVES ASUNCION POE 
THE SEAT OP WAR — IMPRISONMENT OP GENERAL ROBLES, AND 
CONTINUATION OP THE CAMPAIGN OP CORRIENTES. 

On June 2, 1865, Lopez published the following pro- 
clamation, previous to leaving Asuncion to join the 
army: — 

^ The Marshal^ President of the Republic of Paraguay, 
and General-in-Chief of her Armies \ 

* To THE Nation. 

* Citizens ! The course of the war in which our Fatherland 
is engaged against the triple alliance of Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and the Banda Oriental, no longer 
allows me to continue the self-sacrifice of absenting my- 
self from the seat of war and from my companions in 
arms, who are in campaign, as the public order and the 
unanimous enthusiasm of the nation permit me to go 
where the soldier's duty calls me. 

* I feel the necessity of personally participating in the 
fatigues of the brave and loyal defenders of our Father- 
land, and I leave the public administration duly provided 
for, in order that it may be properly attended to. 

* On separating myself momentarily from the bosom of 
the Fatherland, I carry with me the sweet satisfaction 
that the general administration of the State will still be 
carried on with all the loyalty, devotion, and patriotism 
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which the public officers always show in carrying out 
their duty. 

^ I am also assisted by the conviction that all the 
citizens will contribute indefatigably, in their respective 
spheres, towards the conclusion of the struggle in which 
we are engaged ; and to this end it is not necessary that 
we should all of us take up arms, nor all of us join the 
ranks, but only that all of us should co-operate for the 
good of the common cause. 

^ I am led to entertain this confidence by the uniform 
pronunciamento, with which the nation arises to demand 
the vindication of its outraged honour, the guarantee of 
its threatened existence, and the stability of its wounded 
rights. 

' Every citizen in his heart believes in the holiness of 
the cause, which has forced us to leave our peaceful and 
laborious life, and the God of armies will watch over our 
fate I 

'Francisco S. Lopez.' 

* Asuncion, June 2, 1865. 

Lopez embarked on board the ' Tacuari ' on June 8, at 

sunset, four other steamers loaded with troops being 
ready at the same time. All the people of Asuncion 

were, of course, at the riverside, waiting the whole 
afternoon to see him embark. As he went off in the 
boat, H.B.M.S. 'Doterel' manned her yards, and the 
Paraguayan steamers formed their men along the bul- 
warks of their vessels. There was, however, no cheering. 
At midnight he started, and arrived at Humaitd, next ^ 
evening. 

Immediately on his arrival at Humaitd, Lopez began i 
to prepare his steamers for a combat. The following 
steamers were selected for action, the remainder being 
either in Matto-Grosso, or useless for the purpose : — 
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Tacuari (flagship) 

Paraguari 

Ygurei 

Ypora 

Marquez de Olinda 

Jejui 

Salto Oriental 

Pirabeb^ 

Ybera 
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120 

about 260 
120 
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99 



CAPT. 

Cabnd. 

Alonzo. 

Ortiz. 

Hobles. 

Alcaraz. 
Pereira. 



300 Gill. 



The last-named is put separately, as the key of her 
screw came out while she was on the road, and she was 
obliged to stop at Tres-Bocas. There were also six flat- 
bottomed boats, each carrying one 8-inch gun. These 
gunboats had no deck, and were just large enough to 
float the gun and its garrison. They stood about a foot 
out of the water, and were double-prowed, and built of 
two layers of diagonal two-inch planking. They were 
only moved by towing. They were called ^ Chatas.' 

The whole of the 10th of June was occupied in loading 
ammunition on the steamers, and in consultations on the 
operations to be carried out. 

Five hundred picked men of the 6th Battalion were told 
off*, and marched down to the steamers : and before they 
embarked, Lopez went, on horseback, and addressed them. 
They were all in a great state of enthusiasm, and pro- 
mised to bring back the Brazilian fleet. Lopez told them 
to bring prisoners, and they answered, ^ What do we want 
prisoners for? We will kill them all!' ^ No,' said Lopez, 
^ bring some prisoners.' Lopez was very festive, and the 
men were delighted. 

Captain Mesa was commander of the expedition, and 
Captain Cabral was his second. The engineers of the 
steamers were all Englishmen, except one or two of the 
second engineers, who were Paraguayans. Every steamer 
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had enough men to cover both sides of the ship, through- 
out its length. Each vessel had also a Paraguayan 
surgeon on board. 

These steamers were all (excepting the * Tacuari') mer- 
chant-vessels, and had their boilers far above the water- 
line, and consequently exposed to the enemy's shot. 

By an oversight, none of them were provided with 
grappling-irons, and thus probably they failed to take 
the Brazilian squadron. 

The orders which the commanders received were — to 
be down on the Brazilians by break of day, steaming 
just past them ; and then, turning short round, every 
Paraguayan steamer was to go alongside a Brazilian, 
and having discharged her broadside, as well as that of 
the gunboat, which some of them were to tow, they 
were to board and take the Brazilian steamers. 

The river-steamers started that night, leaving the 
* Yberd, ' on the road. Gill, her commander (afterwards 
one of the commanders of Humaita) was so vexed at 
not being able to go, that he absolutely cried. Instead 
of being alongside the Brazilians by daybreak, it was 
half-past eight o'clock before the Paraguayan steamers 
came in sight of them. 

The River Parand, at Corrientes, is about two-and-a- 
half miles wide, and at Kiachuelo nine miles; below 
Corrientes it is divided into two branches by an island — 
the one near the Correntino shore being the channel, and 
about a mile and a half wide. At this place the channel 
is narrow, but above it there is plenty of room for 
steamers to manoeuvre. 

At the Riachuelo, on the beach, Bruguez had placed 
about twenty-two field-guns (without any parapets), 
from 4-pounders to 18-pounders, which he had brought 
across the Parand, arriving just in time. 

The Brazilian squadron was anchored, in line of battle. 
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opposite and a little below the city of Corrientes, on the 

Chaco side of the river^ and about a mile and a half from 

the Correntino coast. It consisted of the following 

steamers: — 

Flagsliip Amazonas . 

Jequitinhonha, 9 
Belmonte . 
Paranahyba, 12 
Ipiranga 
Mearim 
Iguatemi 
Araguary . 
Biberib^ 

All of these were fine war-steamers, and had infantry on 
board, besides their crews. 

The Paraguayan vessels steamed down past the Bra- 
zilian squadron, at a distance of about a mile from it, 
(giving the superior artillery of the Brazilians a great 
advantage), and went down to Riachuelo, where they 
turned round. This foolish manoeuvre gave the Bra- 
zilians time to clear for action, to get up their anchors, 
and be all on the move, the Paraguayans thus losing the 
advantage of getting alongside them before they could 
get under way, in ,which case it would have been a hand- 
to-hand fight, much to the advantage of the latter. 

In passing the Brazilian squadron, both sides fired as 

fast as they could, and one of the Paraguayan steamers 

had her boiler shot through, and was consequently hors 

de combat This was the ^ Jejui,' and she anchored at 

Riachuelo, while the other seven went up to meet the 

Brazilians, who were already going down towards them, 

and attacked them in the middle of their line. 

The ' Jequitinhonha ' went rather far down, and, being 
peppered by Bruguez' little guns, ran on to a bank 

opposite, where she stuck fast, firing all day long till thfe 
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afternoon, when she was abandoned, after an effort had 
been made with two steamers to tow her off. 

The ^ Tacuari,' ' Marquez,' and ' Salto ' attacked the 
* Paranahyba ' at once, but only the ' Tacuari ' got fairly 
alongside, and only the men on her paddlebox could get on 
board the ' Paranahyba,' as the rest of the vessel was, of 
course, distant from her. Two men jumped on board, but 
had to jump back again, as the vessels were not grappled, 
and did not keep together. The ^ Salto,' a screw vessel, 
next got alongside, and, as the steamers passed each other, 
thirty Paraguayans jumped on to the 'Paranahyba.' 
These cut right and left, and of the Brazilians, many, 
panic-struck, jumped into the water, and most of them ran 
down below. The Paraguayans were masters of the 
'Paranahyba' from the stem to the mainmast. They 
hauled down the Brazilian flag, and steered the ship. At 
the same moment, the ' Amazonas ' and another came 
up, and, firing grape on the 'Paranahyba,' killed three- 
fourths of the Paraguayans on board. The Brazilian 
crew, seeing how few were left, charged them, killing 
three or four, and the rest jumped into the water and 
swam ashore. Two companies of the 9th Brazilian 
Battalion were on board, and their captain (Ferreira) 
was killed. 

The Brazilian oflScial report states that there were 
twenty-eight wounded and twenty missing of the crew 
of the ' Paranahyba,' the latter being supposed to have 
fallen overboard. In this battle, whenever a Paraguayan 
steamer got alongside a Brazilian one, numbers of the ' 
crew of the latter jumped into the water — some of them 
being drowned, and some swimming ashore. The latter 
were all killed as they landed. 

The ' Amazonas ' next managed to run down the ' Para- 
guari,' striking her in the middle, and running her on to 
a. bank, from whence she still kept up her fire. The 
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captain of the ^ Paranahyba,' in his official report, also 
claims to have run her down. 

The cannonade continued heavily all the time, as 
likewise the musketry. The 'Belmonte' had several 
holes knocked in her under her water-line, and was 
filling, so that she had to be run ashore to prevent her 
from going to the bottom. By the time she was aground 
she was full of water, nearly to the deck, and all her am- 
munition and provisions were lost. The ^ Jejui' was 
fired at where she lay at anchor, and was sunk. The 
' Marquez de Olinda ' got her boilers shot through, and 
drifted down the stream, having many of her crew scalded 
to death, and nearly all of them killed or wounded. She 
struck on a bank and remained there. Captain Mesa 
was mortally wounded by a rifle-bullet from the tops of 
one of the Brazilian steamers, and the command de- 
volved upon Captain Cabral. 

The ^ Tacuari ' had a narrow escape, a 68-pounder shot 
ripping up the clothing of her boiler, without, however, 
damaging it. The ^ Ygurei ' got a 68-pounder shot into 

one of her boilers, but worked on with the other, being 
scarcely able to move. The ^ Salto ' also had her boiler 
knocked to pieces, and almost all the crew killed and 
wounded. She drifted on to a bank near the * Mar- 
quez.' 

The four remaining Paraguayan steamers now re- 
/ treated, and the Brazilians did not try to stop them. 
The ^ Ygurei ' could only go very slowly, and the 
* Tacuari ' kept behind her to protect her. She was 
followed for a few miles by the ^ Amazonas,' at a long 
distance, the ^ Tacuari ' stopping now and then to let the 
^ Ygurei ' get on ahead, the ^ Amazonas ' stopping also. — 
Two of the small gunboats were sunk, and the otheca 
four took refuge in the Riachuelo. 

By this time there were only a dozen men left on tiim^M 
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* Paraguari' — among them Mr. Gibson, the engineer ; and 
a Brazilian steamer came alongside, ordering him, as the 
only oflScer remaining on board, to haul down the flag, 
or they would fire on them. He did so, and they said 
they would soon send a boat for them. Before they 
seut, however, the remainder of the crew swam ashore to 
the Chaco, to save themselves from being made priso- 
ners. Part of the crews of the other destroyed steamers 
also went to the Chaco. The Brazilians sent an armed 
boat to take off some of these, but the Paraguayans 
killed her crew, and seized the boat. 

The Brazilian steamers were very much damaged. 
The ' Paranahyba ' had thirteen holes through her, at or 
near her water-line. 

On the 13th the Brazilian squadron went down the 
river, running the field- batteries at Riachuelo, for which 
it had great respect. The ^ Jequitinhonha ' was still in 
front of them, and had not been revisited; everything 
was left on board, excepting one Whitworth gun, which 
they had thrown into the water on abandoning her. The 
Brazilian squadron anchored a little above Bella Vista. 

On the following day, H.B.M.S. ^Doterel' passed down 
the river, and took on board sixteen men belonging to 
the ^ Marquez de Olinda,' who were found alone. Her 
commander (Robles) had been taken on board the ^ Ama- 
zonas,' and had his arm amputated ; but he tore off the 
bandage and died, saying that he preferred death to 
being taken prisoner. The commander of the * Salto 
Oriental ' ( Alcaraz) was also taken, but, being badly 
wounded, he soon died. The ' Salto ' and the ^ Marquez de 
Olinda ' disappeared in a few days under the water. 

The Brazilians set fire to the ^ Paraguari,' but as she 
was an iron vessel, only the interior work was burned, 
and after a few days she was towed up to Asuncion. 
Her plates and machinery proved very valuable to Para- 
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guay, being cut up and used for iron, of which, at the 
latter end of the war, there was a great scarcity in 
Paraguay. 

When the Brazilians left the river free, the Para- 
guayans, who were in the Chaco, crossed over, having 
been, most of them, three-and-a-half days without food. 

In this battle the Brazilians lost about 300 (killed, 
wounded, and missing), and the Paraguayans about 200. 
Two of the principal disadvantages with which the 
Paraguayans had to contend were, that the Brazilian 
vessels were so much higher than their own that they 
could hardly reach to board them. They also all had 
boarding-nets up. The Brazilian vessels, being almost 
all screws, slipped away very easily from the Para- 
guayans, who had no grappling-irons. 

On the day of the battle, Berges sent several messen- 
gers from Corrientes to give news of it, but he knew 
really nothing of what was going on. One of the mes- 
' sengers brought the news that two of the Brazilian ships 
were taken. 

The cannonading was distinctly heard at Humaita. 
The following morning, before daylight, news was brought 
by the river-guards that some steamers were coming, 
but that they did not know whether they were Para- 
guayan or Brazilian. Lopez himself did not know, and 
all the batteries were manned. At sunrise a steamer 
came in sight, towing another, which at first was thought 
to be a Brazilian, but turned out to bB the ^ Yberd,' and* 
shortly afterwards all the remaining steamers arrived. 

The * Ypora ' looked as if she had suffered most, having 
had her foremast shot away near the deck, and all her 
fore-bulwarks being gone, besides having her deck-house 
riddled with shot. She had, however, in reality suffered 
the least of any. All the steamers had their chimneys 
/ riddled with shot, and some holes in their hulls ; but th 
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only serious damage done to any of them was the hole 
in the boiler of the ^ Ygurei,' which, however, was re- 
paired in three or four days. The 68-pounder shot had 
stopped in the boiler, and was lying on the tubes. 

Every gun of the Paraguayan squadron was dismounted, 
most of them by the incessant firing, the remainder from 
having been hit. The steamers which came back had not 
suffered much personal loss, the greatest on any one being 

twenty-eight killed and wounded. The Brazilians had 
some 150-pounder and 120-pounder Whitworth guns, but 

none of the steamers which returned had been hit by those 

guns, and we only knew they had them from the fact 

that some of the balls, which had gone five or six miles 

inland, were sent to Humaita by Berges. 

The Paraguayans (displayed great bravery in this battle, '^ 
fighting against immeasurably superior ships and guns. 
The Brazilians themselves confess it was ^ touch and go.' 
They would probably have taken the squadron had they ^ 
immediately gone alongside instead of running down past 
it. 

The Brazilians celebrated this battle as a great victory, 
and the Emperor conferred a cross on Barroso, the com- 
mander, and made him Baron das Amazonas. In any 
other country he would have been tried by court-martial, 
not only for not attempting to stop the retreating Para- 
guayan steamers, but also for his rumoured cowardice on 
board his own vessel, where he is said to have completely 
lost his head, and the Correntino pilot to have been for 
the time the real commander of the fleet. 

Tamandare, who for months had been ^ going,' did not 
manage to get to the fleet, but was nevertheless compli- 
mented for the ^ victory.' He was flirting in Buenos 
Ayres. 

On one occasion, when a Paraguayan steamer had 
run alongside and past a Brazilian one, a Paraguayan 
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jumped on board the latter, and split an officer's head 
through to the neck with his cutlass, when, finding him- 
self alone, he jumped through the opposite porthole and 
escaped. 

Captain Mesa was landed at Humaitd, and well cared 
for ; but Lopez would not see him, and if he had not died 
of his wounds, would probably have had him shot. 

A sailor was shot for cowardice, the evening the steamers 
returned to Humait4, having gone into the hold during 
action. Lopez gave some foreigners to understand that 
he was very vexed it had been reported to him, but that, 
such being the case, he had no other course to pursue. 

Two or three days after the battle, the people who had 
taken refuge in the Chaco arrived at Humaitd, having had 
to walk all the way (forty miles), excepting just the passage 
of the Parand. Among them came Messrs. Gibson, 
Bagster, Spivey, and another — English engineers, the last 
two very badly scalded. These died in a few days, and 
Lopez had an English cemetery made at Humaitd, with a 
decent wall round it, and an ornamental gate. 

Mr. Gibson was put into prison for many days. Mr. 
Watts, chief engineer of the ^ Tacuari,' was made Knight of 
the Order of Merit. He was three years afterwards one 
of the victims of Lopez' latter unaccountable fit of blood- 
thirstiness. 

The news of this battle was not received in Buenos AyreB 
for ten days, although it was only a four days' voyage, 
and salvos, crackers, and rockets testified to the great 
victor}^ 

Lopez decreed a medal to the 2nd Regiment of Horso 
Artillery, which was the one at Kiachuelo, with the in-* 
scriptions, * The Marshal President to the 2 ad Regiment o»i 
Horse Artillery,' and ^ Riachuelo, June 11 and 13, 1865.— 
These medals were designed and struck in the country. 

Steamers were sent to try and recover the strand 
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vessels, but only the ' Paraguari ' could be taken back. . 
From the ^ Jequitinhonha ' were taken two 68-pounders, 
and four beautiful 32-pounder iron guns, also two brass 
o-inch howitzers. A large spare brass screw was also 
taken and sent to the foundry. Numbers of books, 
swords, and papers, clothing, watches, and instruments, 
were brought from the ^ Jequitinhonha,' and her mainyard 
was taken to Humaitd, and made the centre column of a 
dancing rotunda. 

In less than two months Bruguez, having received 
reinforcements (and with them two 32-pounders), made a 
sudden forced march, and passed below the Brazilian fleet, 
to Bella Vista, where he established his batteries on the 
cliff of the river, there fifty feet high. When the Bra- 
zilians, who had been reinforced by two more steamers, 
knew he was there, they ran the gauntlet, and kept their 
infantry all on deck and in the tops, to fire on the Para- 
guayans; but, being completely commanded by the latter 
from the high cliff, they did them no damage, but lost a 
terrible number of men themselves, as the Paraguayans 
had three battalions of infantry under Major (afterwards 
General) Aquino, and swept the decks with their artillery. 
They anchored about six miles further down the river, and 
the same night Bruguez, making another rapid march, 
by next morning again placed his batteries below them 
at Cuevas. The Brazilians reconnoitred, and again found 
flying batteries below them ; they again ran the gauntlet, 
but this time not a soul was seen on deck. They all 
went into the hold, excepting the crew of the Buenos- 
Ayrean steamer 'Guardia Nacional ' (ex R.M.S. * Ca- 
milla'), which behaved gallantly, returning the fire all 
the time. This last running of the batteries took place 
on August 12. 

The Brazilian fleet was not again seen or heard of for 
eight months, when it went up the Parand in order to pass 

G 
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the allied army into Paraguay, and it was supposed to be 
incessantly trying to keep ahead of horrible flying bat- 
teries ever close on its heels. 

General Eobles was at Goya with the army, where he 
had arrived on June 3 ; and he began to retreat by forced 
marches on the day of the Battle of Riachuelo, probably 
not knowing what the cannonading was about, as Lopez, 
at the beginning of the war, never let his right hand 
know what his left was doing, though in the latter part of 
the contest he used to advise the whole of the army when 
he was going to make an attack anywhere, in order to 
prevent confusion. 

Robles encamped near Empedrado, twelve leagues be- 
low Corrientes. On his advance he had been barely mo- 
lested by the skirmishers of the enemy, under General 
Caceres ; the main body of the enemy, under General 
Paunero, being always sixteen or twenty leagues to the 
south of him. 

Robles remained at Empedrado, doing nothing, till 
July 23, on which day General Barrios, Minister of War, 
arrived at his camp, which was a mile from the riverside. 
Robles came out of his tent to meet and shake hands 
with Barrios, who, however, pushed him back, and, deli- 
vering a letter from Lopez, told him to read it. After 
reading it, Robles took off his sword and presented it to 
Barrios, who sent him under guard on board the ^ Ygurei,' 
where he was confined to a state-room with a sentry at 
the door, and taken to Humaitd, together with his papers, 
w^hich Barrios had sealed up and sent to Lopez. In 
Humaita he was imprisoned in a room, no one being 
allowed to communicate with him. 

A short time before this, Resquin had been recalled 
from Matto-Grosso, and promoted to be brigadier-general, 
and was immediately despatched to Corrientes as second 
to Robles. He had no doubt also a commission to see what 
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Rohles was doing, and Colonel Alen, Robles' Chief of 
the Staff, was given him by Lopez to be a spy upon his 
actions. ^ 

It was circulated in the Paraguayan army that Robles 
had agreed to sell the army to the enemy, and that it was 
to be done in the following manner: — July 24 being 
Lopez' birthday, of course dances were given everywhere, 
and Robles was on that evening to send all his men to the 
dances without their arms. The enemy was then quietly 
to walk in, and take the whole of them prisoners. 

Robles was left for some months in his room at Humaitd, 
and was almost forgotten. Barrios stopped a short time 
with the army, and then left Resquin in command. He 
began again to advance, and marched as far as Bella 
Vista, in the neighbourhood of which place the army con- 
tinued for about a month, executing various marches 
and countermarches with no apparent motive. It was 
not molested by the enemy. General Paunero having 
marched to the east at the end of July, and General 
Caceres contenting himself with a few skirmishes, which 
were always well fought on both sides. 

In the former march to the south the towns had been 
respected to a certain degree, but this time all were com- 
pletely sacked. The triumvirate decreed all woollen and 
cotton goods to be contraband of war, and thus furnished 
the Paraguayan steamers with an excuse for taking to 
Humaita everything of the kind they found. Immense 
stores of wines, liquors, and beer were also taken to the 
Humait4 government stores. Part of these are probably 
not yet consumed. Many presents of articles robbed 
were sent to Lopez, and a new piano, found in Mr. 
Delfino's house, was sent as a present to Mrs. Lynch. 
People were also much illused, and many were murdered 
without any cause. 

The people of Goya, hearing what was taking place, 

o2 
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and expecting every day that the Paraguayans would 

arrive, deserted the town, and went to Kve on islands in the 

river, below the Brazilian fleet, which was at Goya, and 

which allowed the Paraguayans to hold the river above 
that place, and carry away the spoil in their steamers. 

They would certainly again have absconded had the Pa- 
raguayans gone further south. 

Lopez had thrown the city of Corrientes into a panic 
by sending to Humaitd, in the middle of July, some six 
or eight ladies from that place, being the families of some 
distinguished Argentine oflScers, under the pretext that 
they were in correspondence with the enemy. These poor 
ladies were sent somewhere into the interior of Paraguay, 
and have not since been heard of. Some of them were 
forced to leave their children in Corrientes. 

On July 24 a ball was given in the city of Corrientes, 
at which all the ladies were obliged to assist, and they 
made a very good show of pretty faces and dresses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

THE CAMPAIGN ON THB RIVBR UBTTaUAY — THE ALLIES TAKE THE 
FIELD — THE EVACUATION OF CORELENTES BY THE PARAaUATAN 
ARMY. 

At the same time that General Rohles invaded Corrientes, 
a column of 12,000 men and six guns marched across the 
^ Missions of Corrientes ' to the Uruguay, with the object-^ 
of invading Rio Grande. This column — which crossed 
the Parand at Encamacion, called also Itaptia — was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Antonio Lacu Esti-^ 
garribia. He took canoes with him in carts, for crossing 
the River Uruguay. 

The two armies of Robles and Estigarribia were sepa- 
rated by the immense and impassable morass called ^ 
* Yberd' — literally, ' shining lake.' This spreads over half 
the province of Corrientes, and stretches from the banks 
of the Parand to near the south of the province. The 
two armies could not communicate. They were two 
hundred miles apart, as the crow flies. Estigarribia was 
a like distance from Encamacion, the nearest point to him 
of Paraguay, and he was therefore totallyjaojated, and 
without any base of operations whatever. He kept up 
communications with Paraguay, at first, by means of mes- 
sengers on horseback, who, through the negligence of the 
enemy, were enabled to carry the correspondence. 

This isolation of Estigarribia was a fatal and unpardon- ^ 
able error, and Lopez paid for it by the loss of every man 
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of that army. It was a very daring thing to put the River 
Parand between the army and Paraguay, without having 
any fortifications or ships of war to protect its return. 
The Allies, however, did not profit by the opportunity 
thus afforded to them. 

By the time Estigarribia reached the frontiers of the 
province of Eio Grande, the Brazilians had, in different 
parts of it, 30,000 men, under the command of Greneral 
Canavarro and the Baron de Yagui. These, however, 
took no notice of Estigarribia, and allowed him to sack 
their towns, illtreat their women, and destroy everything 
. \ before him, without doing more than sending a few 
skirmishers to watch him. If they left the honour, Uves, 
and property of their countrymen and countrywomen en- 
tirely out of the question, and looked at it in a purely 
miUtary point of view, they did right, a« they would have 
had much more trouble in fighting him than they had 
afterwards in besieging and starving him out, though 
they had very superior forces. Strange to say, the Allies 
knew nothing of this invasion by Estigarribia, till they 
got copies of the Semanario (Paraguayan newspaper), in 
which it was reported. 

The Allies were now beginning to get their forces toge- 
^ ther. Concordia, on the Uruguay, was made the rendez- 
vous, and at the beginning of June some thousands of 
Brazilians arrived and encamped there. General Mitre, 
C<5ninander-in-Chief of the allied forces, left the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Confederation in the hands of Don 
Marcos Paz, Vice-President, and started for Concordia 
on June 17. A few days afterwards. General Flores ar- 
rived there with 6,000 men, half of them Brazilians. The 
Argentine troops were also assembling there gradually. 
General Osorio, commander of the Brazilians, was already 
there, and the Brazilian troqps were arriving continually. 

On July 18, General Flores, who was named * General- 
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in-Chief of the Vanguard,' marched up the right bank 
of the Uruguay to meet the Paraguayans, who were 
advancing southward. 

Colonel Estigarribia and his army advanced, with little 
opposition, as far as opposite San Borja, having a vanguard 
of 2,500 men under Major Duarte. Here he crossed the 
Uruguay, leaving Duarte on the right bank, and took 
San Borja (June 10), where some show of resistance was 
made by Colonel Payba with 2,000 men. General Cana- 
varro, with 4,000 men, kept himself at a prudent distance, 
and, on the taking of San Borja, retreated to Uruguay- 
ana, which place he then began to fortify. 

General Canavarro was afterwards tried by court- 
martial, for allowing Estigarribia to cross the river almost ' 
unmolested ; as, with the small means at the disposal of 
the latter, it was stated that 500 men would have been 
quite sufficient to have prevented the passage of the 
river, 

Estigarribia and Duarte kept up their communications 
by means of canoes, of which they took a considerable 
number on the Uruguay, besides those that they had 
brought from Paraguay. They marched down the river, 
opposite and in sight of each other, delaying a great deal 
on the road, and receiving one reinforcement of 400 men 
from Paraguay. On August 6, Estigarribia entered Uru- 
guayana, which General Canavarro (who had now 8,000 / 
men, including Colonel Payba's) had fortified, but which ' 
he had thought prudent to evacuate, leaving two field- ) 
guns, and stores of victuals, for Estigarribia, who settled 
down there with 8,000 men, Duarte encamped opposite, 
with 2,500, at a place called Yatai.* These 10,500 men 
were all that remained of the total force of 12,400, the 
remainder having gone back sick or died on the road, 
some few having been killed in the skirmishes. 

* Yataif the name of a palm with edible fruit. 
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Duarte's scouts now brought him news of the approacl 
of Flores with a large force, and he sent to Estigarribia 
to ask for reinforcements. The reply was, that if he wai 
afraid, some one else should be sent to command in his 
stead. Duarte also wrote to General Robles, telling him 
of his condition. He also mentions in this letter that he 
had orders from Lopez to kill all the prisoners he took. 
The letter was captured on the road by General Paunero, 
who was marching to incorporate his force with that of 
General Flores. 

On August 17, 1865, General Flores came up to 
Yatai, having a force of 13,000 men, and the whole of the 
Oriental artillery, which consisted of four smoothbore 
6-pounders and four rifled 9-pounders. He at once sent 
a sunmions to Duarte to surrender, which Duarte reftised 
to do, saying that he had no orders to that effect from the 
Supreme Government. Duarte posted his line behind 
some houses, his rear being secured by the River Uruguay, 
and awaited the assault. This was very shortly begun by 
attacking columns, which received a terrible fire from 
Duarte's infantry, and were then charged by his cavalry, 
which cut down many men. The superiority of numbers, 
however, soon told, and Duarte's line was broken, and 
thrown into complete disorder. The Paraguayans, however, 
kept up a very harassing fire from groups and from indi- 
viduals, until they were absolutely cut down, for thej 
would accept no quarter. Not a man escaped. Betweei 
two and three hundred prisoners were taken, including 
Major Duarte. 

Officers of the allied army wrote from the field o1 
battle that the carnage had been something frightful, tt 
no human power could make the Paraguayans surrender 
and that even single individuals would rather fight on 
with certain death before them. The loss of the Allie 
was heavy, amounting to about 2,500 killed and wounded 
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The few Paraguayans who were taken prisoners were 
draughted into the armies of the Allies, and had clothing ^ 
given them, the flimsy stuffs they had started with from 
Paraguay being completely worn-out, and the men nearly 
naked. Major Duarte was sent to Buenos Ayres, and 
had every comfort provided for him by the Government. 
The gracefulness of this conduct was greatly marred by 
some of the journals there harping upon the subject every 
day, and also upon the clothing which had been given to 
the prisoners. They were probably astonished at tjie 
moderation of the Allies in having left any prisoners 
alive, such an event being almost unknown in the annals 
of South- American warfare — the custom being to cut 
prisoners' throats after a battle. 

The right bank of the Uruguay was now completely 
freed from the invaders, and the Allies turned their 
thoughts towards Estigarribia at Uruguayana. He had 
witnessed the total defeat of Duarte, and it was supposed 
that he would soon surrender. However, he lost no time 
in strengthening the fortifications which General Cana- 
varro had commenced, and he made an abatis round the 
place. 

On August 25, General Mitre marched from Concordia 
with the rest of the allied army, and crossed over to 
Uruguayana. Admiral Tamandare had four steam-gun- 
boats there, which he had been able to pass over the 
rapids by means of a great rise in the river. 

Estigarribia actually began to retreat, which would 
have saved him ; but, probably thinking of what Lopez 
would do to him if he acted without orders, he returned 
to Uruguayana, and remained there. 

The allied generals now sent a note to Estigarribia, 
inviting him to surrender, proposing that the whole of 
the garrison should have their freedom, even to return at 
once to Paraguay, and that they should retire with all 
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the honours of war. This Estigambia refused, in a long 
letter. The letter of the Allies was sent by a Paraguayan 
lieutenant, who had been taken at the Battle of Yatai ; the 
same officer was sent back with the answer. 

The Allies wrote again, in the beginning of September, 
telling him that they had forces sufficient to overwhelm 
him, and reinforcements continually arriving; that it 
was the duty of a military man to resist only while there 
was some chance of success, and that, Lopez having left 
him in the lurch, it was not necessary to fight any more 
for him. 

The answer of Estigarribia is rather long, but is worth 
reading. It is as follows : — 



^Vive the Republic of Paraguay ! 

* Camp at Uruguayana, September 5, 1 865. 

* The Commander-in- Chief of the Division in Operation 
on the River Uruguay y to the Representatives of the 
Vanguard of the Allied Army, 

*' The undersigned, Commander-in-Chief of the Para- 
(Tuayan division in operation on the River Uruguay, 
has the honour to reply to the note which your Excel- 
lencies addressed to him, on the 2nd instant, proposing the 
basis of an arrangement. 

' Before entering on the principal part of your Excel- 
lencies' note, I may be allowed to refute, with the decency 
vud dignity of a soldier of honour, all those statements in 
tlie said note which are injurious to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the undersigned. With the permission of your 
Kxeellencies, such statements place that note on the same 
level as the newsj)apers of Buenos Ayres, which for some 
yeiu*s have done nothing else, and have had no other object. 
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than grossly and severely to blacken the Government of 
Paraguay, throwing out at the same time rude calumnies 
against the people, who have replied to them by honestly 
labouring for their domestic happiness — their greatest 
delight being in maintaining internal peace, which is the 
fundamental base of the preponderance of a nation. 

* As your Excellencies show so much zeal in giving the 
Paraguayan nation its liberty, according to your own ex- 
pressions, why have you not begun by freeing the un- 
happy negroes of Brazil, who form the greater part of its 
population, and who groan under the hardest and most 
terrible slavery, to ienrich and keep in idleness a few 
hundreds of the grandees of the Empire ? Since when has 
a nation, which by its own spontaneous and free will 
elects the Government which presides over its destinies, 
been called a nation of slaves ? Doubtless, since Brazil 
has undertaken the affairs of the River Plate, with the 
decided desire of subjugating and enslaving the sister 
Republics of Paraguay, and perhaps even Paraguay 
itself, had it not counted upon a patriotic and foreseeing 
Government. 

*Your Excellencies will allow me these digressions, 
since you have provoked them by insulting the Govern- 
ment of my Fatherland in your note. 

* I am not of the same opinion with your Excellencies, 
that a military man of honour, and a true patriot, should 
limit himself to fight only when he has a probability of 
conquering. 

^ If your Excellencies open any history, you will learn, 
from the records of that great book of humanity, that the 
great captains, whom the world still remembers with pride, 
counted neither the number of their enemies, nor the 
elements they disposed of, but conquered or died in the 
name of their country. Recollect that Leonidas, when 
he was keeping the Pass of Thermopylae with 300 Spar- 
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tans^ would not listen to the propositions of the Eling of 
Persia ; and when a soldier told him that his enemies were 
so nmnerous that their arrows darkened the sun, he an- 
swered, ^^ So much the better — we will fight in the shade." 
Like the Spartan captain, I cannot listen to propositions 
made by the enemy ; for I have been sent, with my com- 
panions, to fight in defence of the rights of Paraguay, and 
as its soldier, I must answer your Excellencies, when you 
enumerate to me the number of your forces, and the 
amount of artillery at your disposal — ^^ So much the 
better ; the smoke of the cannon shall be our shade." 

' If fortune should decree us a tomb in this city of 
Uruguayana, our fellow-citizens will preserve the remem- 
brance of those Paraguayans who died fighting for the 
cause of their country, and who, while they lived, did not 
surrender to the enemy the sacred ensign of the liberty 
of their nation. 

^ God preserve your Excellencies many years ! 

* Antonio Estigarribia.' 

Estigarribia's letters were the productions of a priest, 
who accompanied him as chaplain and secretary. Later 
on in the war the priests did duty as secretaries in all the 
divisions of the army. 

The Emperor of Brazil and his son-in-law, the Count 

i d'Eu, arrived in front of Uruguayana on September 5, to 

review the troops. Mr. Thornton,* recently appointed 

H.B.M.'s Minister to Brazil, arrived shortly afterwards, 

to present his credentials to the Emperor. 

Arrangements were now made by the Allies for attack- 

^ ing the place. They had 30,000 men, and forty-two rifled 

guns, besides those on the gunboats. It was confidently 

believed, by all the allied generals, that with the artillery 

they had, they could knock the place down on to Esti- 

* Mr. Thornton is now British ambassador at Washington, U.S. 
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garribia, and kill every Paraguayan in the town, by bom- 
barding it for two days, placing their guns out of range of 
those of Estigarribia ; and it was determined, that when 
their guns were all in position, they would fire two or three 
hundred shots, which were to have the effect of frighten- 
ing him, then stop the fire and send word to him to 
surrender, which he would be sure to do. 

Estigarribia's provisions meanwhile had got very low ; \ 
his army had consumed all the bullocks, and was now 
eating the horses. He sent all the women out of the 
place, so as to have fewer mouths to fill, and was getting 
worse off every day. On September 13, he wrote to 
Mitre, telling him that the conditions proposed hitherto 
by the allied generals were not such as he could accept, 
and asking him to open negotiations anew. Mitre, how- 
ever^ took no notice of the letter, but determined to get 
everything ready for an assault, and then to summon him 
to surrender. 

On the 17th, Estigarribia began to make rafts, with the 
idea of crossing the river on them and in his canoes, and 
thus escaping, but there was no longer any time to do so. 
The operation would also probably have failed if under- 
taken, as the enemy had men on the other side of the 
river, besides their boats on it. 

On September 18, the whole of the allied army took 
up its position ready for attack, and at twelve o'clock sent 
an intimation to Estigarribia to surrender within four 
hours. Estigarribia answered by making the following 
proposals : — 1st. That all the rank and file should sur- 
render as prisoners ; 2nd. That all the oflScers should be 
allowed to keep their swords, and to go wherever they 
liked — even to Paraguay ; and 3rd. That the Orientals 
should be prisoners to Brazil. This last clause was in- 
tended to save the lives of a few Orientals who had 
joined Estigarribia, and who expected that Flores woula 
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cut their throats, according to the amiable practice of the 
country. 

The allied commanders assembled in the Emperor's 
tent, and having consulted together, replied that the first 
and third terms would be granted, but that the oflScers 
must give up their swords ; they might, however, reside 
anywhere they pleased, with the exception of Paraguay. 
The whole affair was finished by four o'clock, and Esti- 
garribia delivered his sword to the Brazilian Minister of 
War, who was there with the Emperor. 

The Paraguayans were draughted into the allied armies, 
excepting a few hundreds, who were sent to the different 
countries of the Allies, to be stared at. All their 
muskets, as also those taken at Yatai, were flintJocks. 
The men were terribly thin, having for some time had 
nothing but a ration of lump-sugar, of which there had 
been a stock in the place. Only 6,000 of them came 
out alive. 

Estigarribia had received no communication from 
Lopez since June 11. 

The Emperor of Brazil gave all the troops who had 
been present at Uruguayana a medal for their bravery. 

General Castro, with 2,000 men, and Colonel Re- 
guera, with 700, had been despatched, before the 
Battle of Yatai, to the rear of the Paraguayans, with 
orders to march opposite Encarnacion, aloi^g the same 
road by which the Paraguayans had come, in order to 
cut off their communications, and to reconnoitre, in case 
any reinforcements should be sent that way to relieve 
Estigarribia. Nothing* was however attempted, and the 
eastern part of Corrientes, as well as Rio Grande, was 
quite free from the invaders. On September 27, Colonel 
Reguera met with 100 Paraguayans, who skirmished with 
him, and fought, hiding among the woods. At last he 
dismounted his cavalry, and made them go on foot into 
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the woods, after the Paraguayans, cutting up about thirty 
of them. In his report, he states that nothing would 
induce them to surrender ; they all preferred death. 

In the Paraguayan army the Battle of Yatai was con- 
sidered of little or no importance, except to show the 
Allies what sort of people they were going to war with, 
and that they would fight to the death rather than give ' 
in. But the news of the surrender of Estigarribia fell 
like a thunderbolt upon Lopez, though he must have 
known that his division was doomed, cut off and be- 
sieged as it was by the whole of the allied armies, 
either to die to the last man, or to surrender. On 
receiving the news, Lopez was very savage with 
Estigarribia. He sent for all the officers in garrison at 
Humaita, and told them of it, saying that Estigarribia 
had sold the garrison for 3,000 doubloons (10,000/.), and 
holding him up to their execration as a traitor. This was 
the only reverse in the whole war which affected Lopez at 
all, though he did not show it in public. For three days -^ 
he was so savage, that even his son, on whom he doted, 
was afraid to go near him. 

There was a demonstration got up by the Club at 
Asuncion, to denounce Estigarribia ; and the Semanario 
was loud in praising the grand strategy of Lopez, and in 
calling him the Cincinnatus of America. 

Lopez immediately ordered the evacuation of Corrien- ^ 
tes by the whole of the Paraguayan forces. Berges, 
by Lopez' order, wrote to the triumvirate, saying that the 
Paraguayan Government had not met with the support — 
in Corrientes which it had expected, the forces of the 
triumvirate not even keeping open the communications of 
his armies ; and that therefore he had resolved to with- 
draw all his forces into Paraguay, where the communi- 
cations would be free from the accidents to which they 
were exposed in Corrientes, and offering the hospitality 
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of Paraguay to all who chose to accept it, including the 
triumvirate. 

He also wrote a circular to the foreign diplomatic 
agents, stating that Paraguay had carried on the war in 
Corrientes in a most ^ civilised ' manner, avoiding, as far 
as possible, the evils of war, and saying that if any of their 
subjects had suffered damages, the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment would settle them at the end of the war. 

The Paraguayans embarked their artillery, which was 
at Cuevas, in steamers (the Brazilian fleet being close by, 
at Goya), and General Kesquin deployed his .army into 
as long a line as possible, from the river towards the east, 
and marched northwards, sweeping before him all the 
cattle and horses, to Paso la Patria, where two little 
steamers, with some lighters, were waiting to pass them 
over the river into Paraguay. The passage began on 
> October 31. Other steamers were employed in trans- 
porting troops from Corrientes to Humaita. 

After the Paraguayans had evacuated Cuevas, and the 
allied troops had taken possession, the Brazilian fleet 
ventured to go there, and the same happened at Bella 
Vista and at Corrientes. This last city had not been 
sacked, nor its inhabitants, in general, illtreated ; but, of 
course, the people were delighted to be free from Lopez' 
pranks. Many Correntinos, who had compromised them- 
selves ^vith the Paraguayans, accompanied them to Para- 
guay, taking their families with them. 

On the day that the Paraguayans began to cross the 
Parana to Itapiru, five Brazilian war-steamers came nearly 
within cannon-shot of the little Paraguayan steamers. 
People who saw this, of course, gave up the army as lost, 
thinking that the Brazilians would never allow it to cross 
the river, and that it would soon be overtaken and de- 
stroyed by the allied armies. The Brazilians, however, 
contented themselves with seeing what was going on, and 
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went away, absolutely, without firing a shot I They made 
the excuse that there was not a sufficient depth of water for 
their ships, which was however false, for afterwards, 
when the river was much lower, the same ships were con- 
tinually coming and going. They also said they did 
not know what masked batteries the Paraguayans might 
have placed, and they would not risk their vessels. 

By November 3, the Paraguayans had passed their 
last man and gun over the river, and about 100,000 head C 
of cattle. They also killed many thousands which they 
were not able to pass over. The cattle brought from 
Corrientes were-, however, of very little use to the Para- 
guayans, as they almost all died, either of fatigue, want 
of food (there being very little pasturage near Paso la 
Patria), or from eating a poisonous herb called * mio-mio,' 
which abounds in the South of Paraguay, and which only 
animals reared in the district have the instinct to avoid. 
The number of dead animals on the ground about Itapirti 
and a few leagues beyond it was terrible during some 
months. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOPEZ PREPABES TO RECEIVE THE ALLIES JS PARAGUAY — ^RECRIMI- 
KATIOKS BETWEEN LOPEZ AKD KITRE — THE ALLIES ARRIVE ON 
THE CORRIENTBS SIDE OP PASO LA PATRIA — RAIDS OF THE PARA- 
eVATANS ON CORRIENTBS. 

When Lopez left Asuncion, in June, for Humaitd, he 
gave out that he was going to take the conunand of the 
army of Corrientes in person, and he was expected every 
day to start from Humaitd for that . purpose. Prepara- 
tions and rumours to that effect were continual. He 
had two omnibuses fitted up for taking with him on' 
the campaign — one as a writing-room, and the other as 
a bedroom. He was said to be going to march to Monte 
Video and to Buenos Ayres, and doubtless such was his 
intention ; had he gone with his army in the beginning of 
the year, he would have carried everything before him, 
and could have dictated his own terms to those countries. 
They had then no army to speak of, and the Paraguayans, 
believing, as they did, in his prowess, would have done 
anything had he commanded in person. 

He probably had the idea, as was said, of being crowned 
Emperor of the River Plate. Had he marched as far as 
Entre-Rios, Urquiza would perhaps have joined him. 
As things had turned out, however, he looked very small 
to the Allies, who, since they had taken the field, had met 
with every success. Lopez had Ibst all prestige as a ge- 
neral, from having sent Estigarribia^s column, without 
any support, into the heart of the enemy's country. He 
very likely expected Urquiza to help Estigarribia, but 
there was no treaty to that effect, although Urquiza 
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doubtless led Lopez to expect his aid, and agents were 
continually coming and going between them. The Para- 
guayan army was continually encouraged by being told 
that Urquiza was on the move to join it. Bolivia was 
also stated to be about making an alliance with Paraguay, 
and 12,000 Bolivians were said to be on the march to 
Matto-Grosso. The Chilian press was the only foreign 
support which Lopez had at this time. 

He now sent an exploring party, and made a path from 
near Corumbd to Santo Corazon, in Bolivia, through 
a totally desert tract of country. This was the only road 
to Bolivia, and during the whole of the war, the Allies 
supposed Lopez to be receiving stores and ammunition by 
that route. Such was not, however, the case, as every- 
thing had to be taken on mules, including provisions for 
the journey, which took a long time ; and there being no 
bridges or boats for crossing the rivers on the road, 
nothing could be taken which might not be passed over 
a river in a ^pelota.' This is a Idnd of dish, formed by 
tying up the comers and turning up the sides of a raw 
hide, stiff from having been dried in the sun, and capable 
of floating on the water. Persons who do not wish to get 
wet cross rivers in these vessels, sitting very carefully in 
the middle when the ^pelota'is launched and towed over 
to the other side. The road was only used three or four 
times, and all that was ever brought by it was a little sugar 
and coffee, which might all be placed on an armchair. 

Paraguay never received, during the whole war, sup- . 
plies of any kind from abroad, excepting those taken in 
Matto-Grosso and in Corrientes. 

Several Italian vessels were detained three months at 
Humaitd by Lopez, under the pretext that they would 
take news out of the country. A small English steamer, 
the * Flying Fish,' was also detained. Dr. Barton, an 
Englishman who had rendered distinguished services for 
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many years to the Paraguayan Government, as chief 
Uiedical officer,- was going to England in this steamer, and 
was detained for a fortnight on board, at Humaita, with 
hardly anything to eat. The steamer was then sent back 
to Asuncion, and bought by the Government. Dr, 
Barton, however, luckily got away in a sailing-vessel. 

There were now in Paraguay many refugees, from 
Monte Video and the Confederation ; among them Dr. 
Carreras (ex-Minister of War of Monte Video), Colonel 
Laguna, Colonel Telmo Lopez* — the Correntino trium- 
virate. Most of these refugees were men who had gone 
to offer Lopez their military services, which he accepted, 
although he gave no employment to any of them. They 
were afterwards shot or tortured to death. 

Lopez brought his brothers, Benancio and Benigno, 
down to Humaita, to have them specially under his eye. 
They were both of them in very bad health. 

At the end of October I commenced a trigonometrical 
survey of the ground between the Parand and Humaita, 
the probable future seat of operations. This was the 
first survey ever made of the ground. 

The army which had returned from Corrientes looked 
terribly fatigued, but all the men were delighted to get 
back to Paraguay. Only about 14,000 men returned 
sound, and about 5,000 sick. These last had come at 
different times during the whole of the campaign. About 
8,500 men had perished in Corrientes, making a loss of 
21,OuO men, including the column of Estigarribia. In 
Paraguay some 30,000 men had already died since the 
beginning of the recruiting, making in all some 40,000 
men dead, and 10,000 surrendered, while the war was 
only just beginning. The latter were chiefly recruits, 
the old soldiers having resisted better. Ever since the 

* The name of Lopez is a more common name in South America than 
Brown is in England. 
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commencement of the recruiting, diarrhoea and dysentery 
had made great havoc in the ranks. These diseases 
were owing chiefly to the total change of diet the soldiers 
underwent, and were more or legs prevalent and fatal all 
through the war. There were also epidemics of measles 
and smaUpox, both in Paraguay and in Corrientes, which 
carried off thousands, leaving others in an extremely 
attenuated condition. For two or three months after 
Lopez got to HumaitS, the hospitals went on very well, 
as, though there were hardly any drugs, there was plenty 
of wine and sugar which had been brought from the towns 
of Corrientes. 

Lopez now talked of going to Santa Teresa, to form 
his principal camp there, as it was not known which route 
the Allies would choose for invading Paraguay. At 
Santa Teresa he would be halfway between Paso la 
Patria and Encamacion, the only two places on the 
Parand which could be conveniently passed by an army. 
The Allies, however, immediately after taking Uruguay ana, 
began to recross the Kiver Uruguay, and to march in 
several divisions towards Paso la Patria, with the view of 
intercepting General Resquin, who nevertheless was too 
fast for them. 

The Paraguayans hid six fieldpieces in the woods on 
the bank of the Paraguay, about a mile above its fall into 
the Parand. Six pieces were left at Itapirfi, while the 
others which had been brought from Corrientes (about 
60 pieces), were taken to Paso la Patria, and there placed 
in reserve. 

A small battery, of one 8-inch gun, two 32-pounders, 
and fourteen fieldpieces, was established at Curupayty,* 
with furnaces for heating shot. These however were never 
used, as the wooden ships did not come within range of 

* Curupayty : curupay, a tree, the bark of which is used for tanning ; 
/y, plantation : a plantation of ' curupays/ 
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the batteries. A stockade of piles was also driven across 
the river here, but the piles were so far apart as to be 
quite useless for stopping the navigation. 

On November 23, Lopez addressed the following letter 
to President Mitre : — 

* Headquarters at Huinaita, November 20, 1865. 

^ To His Excellency the President of the Argentine 
Republic y Brigadier- General Don Bartolome Mitre y 
General-in-Chief of the Allied Army. 

* I have the honour to address to you the present com- 
munication, as General-in-Chief of the allied armies 
at war with this Republic. 

* In the imperious necessity under which nations and 
their governments sometimes find themselves, to settle by 
arms those questions which affect their vital interests, 
war has broken out between this Republic and the States 
whose armies your Excellency commands-in-chief. 

^ In these cases it is the general use and custom among 
civilised nations to lessen the evils of war by laws to that 
effect, omitting those acts of cruelty and barbarity 
which, while they dishonour humanity, leave an indelible 
blot on the commanders who order, authorise, protect, or 
tolerate them, and I had expected such behaviour from 
your Excellency and your allies. 

^ In this belief, and in the knowledge of these duties, 
one of my first cares was to order that all prisoners, of 
whatever class they be, should be treated and main- 
tained according to their ranks, and in effect they have 
enjoyed as much comfort and liberty as their position and 
conduct permitted. 

^ The Government of the Republic has given the fullest 
protection, not only to the Argentine, Brazilian, and 
Oriental citizens who were in its territory, or whom the 
events of the war had placed in the power of its arms. 
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but it has even extended this protection to the prisoners 
of war. 

^The strict discipline of the Paraguayan armies in 
Argentine territory and in Brazilian towns is a proof of 
this, and even the families and interests of individuals 
who were in arms against the Republic, have been re- 
spected and protected. 

* Your Excellency, however, began the war with ex- 
cesses and atrocities, such as the imprisonment of the 
agent of the Republic in Buenos Ayres, Felis Equzquiza; 
the order for the imprisonment, and the consequent perse- 
cution, of Jose Rufo C aminos, consul-general of the 
Republic in the Argentine Confederation, and of his son, 
Jose Felis, who had to take refuge under the friendly 
flag of Her Britannic Majesty; the sequestration and 
confiscation of the public and private funds of those 
citizens, whether in their own power, or deposited in 
banks ; the imprisonment of Cipriano Ayala, a simple 
bearer of despatches ; the violent removal of the national 
coat-of-arms from the consulate of the Republic, to be 
dragged about the streets ; the public execution of the 
portrait of the President of the Republic, and the subse- 
quent throwing of that portrait, together with the national 
coat-of-arms, into the River ParanS, before the public, at 
the port of Rosario; the atrocious assassination com- 
mitted by General Caceres in the town of Saladas, on 
the citizen, Marcelirio Ayala, who, having fallen wounded 
into his hands, would not take up arms against his com- 
panions ; and the barbarous treatment by which the same 
general put an end to the days of the likewise wounded 
ensign, Faustino Ferreira, at Bella Vista ; the barbarous 
cruelty with which the wounded at the battle of Yatai 
were killed ; and the sending of the Paraguayan deserter, 
Juan Gonzalez, on the special and positive commission of 
assassinating me. All these have not been sufficient to 
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make me change my firm resolution not to accompany 
your Excellency in such barbarous and atrocious acts ; 
nor did I ever believe that new crimes could be invented, 
to enrich the atrocities and infamies which have for so 
long been a public scourge, and a dishonour to the per- 
petual intestine wars of the Kiver Plate. 

* I had hoped that, in this first international war; your 
Excellency would have taught your subordinates that 
a prisoner of war is still a citizen of his country, and 
a Christian; that when he has surrendered he is no 
longer an enemy ; and that the prisoners would be at 
least respected in their wretched condition, as the prison- 
ers of the allied army fully are in this Republic. But, 
with extreme pain, I have had to renounce these hopes, 
having received information of still more illegal, atrocious, 
and infamous actions, which are committed on the Para- 
guayans, who have had the fatal misfortune to fall as 
prisoners into the power of the allied army. 

^Your Excellency has compelled the prisoners taken 
in different engagements, especially those taken at Yatai, 
and those who surrendered at Uruguayana, to take up 
arms against their country, augmenting with their persons 
the effective force of your army by thousands, rendering 
them traitors in order to deprive them of their rights as 
citizens, and to take away the most remote hope of their 
ever returning to their country and families, whether by 
an exchange of prisoners or by any other transaction ; 
and those who have refused to assist in destroying their 
country have been cruelly immolated. 

^ Those who have not shared this horrible fate, have 
been used for no less inhuman and repugnant ends — the 
greater part of them having been taken and reduced to 
slavery in Brazil ; and those who, from the colour of their 
skin, were even less suitable for sale, have been sent to 
the Banda Oriental, and to the Argentine provinces, as 
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presents, as beings curious to look upon, and subject to 
servitude. 

^ This contempt, not only of the laws of war, but of 
humanity; this barbarous and infamous coercion, which 
places the Paraguayan prisoners between the alternative 
of suffering death or of becoming traitors or slaves, is the 
first example I know in the history of war ; and it is upon 
your Excellency, upon the Emperor of Brazil, and upon 
the actual Governor of the Oriental Republic, your 
allies, that the stain of inventing and executing such 
wickedness will fall. 

^ The Paraguayan Government has not provoked these 
atrocities by any of its acts, either before or since the 
commencement of the war. The Argentine, Brazilian, 
and Oriental citizens have had full liberty to retire with 
their property from the Republic, and from the Argentine 
territory which was occupied by its forces, or to remain 
there as it suited them best. 

^ In this, my Government respected the international 
agreements made for a case of war, without taking into 
consideration that those treaties had expired, only viewing 
their priliciples as being of permanent interest, humane, 
and according to the national honour. It also never 
forgot its own dignity, nor the consideration which it 
owes to every Government and to its chief, although, in 
actual war, so far as to tolerate insults to the emblem of 
the country of any of the Allies, or the execution of your 
Excellency or of your allies, in effigy ; and much less 
could I imitate your Excellency, by employing, as a 
means of war, any Argentine, Oriental, or Brazilian 
deserter, to assassinate you in your camp. Public opinion 
and history will judge these acts severely. 

* The Allies, therefore, are not carrying on war ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of civilized nations, but 
are making it a war of extermination and horrors, autho- 
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rising and using the atrocious means I have denounced, 
which pubKc opinion will always stamp as infamous. 

^ Your Excellency and your allies having carried on 
the war as shown, I shall, in defence of my rights, and in 
virtue of the obligation I am under, as Supreme Com- 
mander of the armies of the Republic, do all in my 
power to make your Excellency cease these acts, which 
my own dignity prevents me from allowing to continue; 
and to that end I invite your Excellency, in the name of 
humanity, and of the honour of the Allies, to ky those 
barbarities aside, and to place the Paraguayan prisoners 
of war in the proper enjoyment of their rights as prison- 
ers, whether they be in arms, in slavery in Brazil, or 
reduced to servitude in the Argentine and Oriental Be- 
publics ; and not to continue any act of atrocity — warning 
your Excellency, that if no answer is returned to this, and 
if the prisoners are still kept in arms against their country, 
either scattered in the allied army, or in separate corps; 
or should the Paraguayan flag appear in your Excel- 
lency's ranks, or any new atrocity be committed on the 
prisoners, I shall no longer consider myself bound by any 
consideration, and, although with repugnance, shall make 
the Argentine, Brazilian, and Oriental citizens, whether 
prisoners of war or not, existing in the territory of the 
Republic, or in any territory which its army may occupy* 
answerable with their persons, property, and lives, to 
the most vigorous reprisals. 

^ I await your Excellency's reply within the peremp- 
tory term of thirty days, during which time it will b© 
delivered at Paso la Patria. 

^ God preserve your Excellency many years ! 

^ Francisco Solano Lopez.' 

The following answer was returned by President MitlC^ 
after a few days : — 
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'Headquarters near Sella Vista, Nov. 25, 1865. 

* To His Excellency the President of the Republic of Pa- 
raguay y Marshal Francisco Solano Lopez. 

^I have received the note which your Excellency 
addressed to me, as General-in-Chief of the allied army, 
from your headquarters at Humaitd, dated the 20th inst., 
in which, after referring to acts supposed to be contrary 
to the laws of war, perpetrated by the allied armies on 
the Paraguayans taken prisoners at Yatai and at the sur- 
render of Uruguayana, as also to other events which 
your Excellency names, you invite me to observe those 
laws, intimating your intention to make reprisals should 
this not be done. 

' Having perused the said note of your Excellency, I 
am bound to reply, that the charges your Excellency 
makes in it, of want of humanity and self-respect on 
the part of the allied armies against the Paraguayans 
who have surrendered to the force of their arms, are, 
some of them totally false, and others misrepresented. 
This is perhaps due to impassioned and false information 
given to your Excellency, and it is a pity that a moment 
of reflection has not shown you the falseness of those 
reports. 

* The Government of my country, as well as those of 
the Empire of Brazil and of the Oriental Republic, being 
placed under the imperative duty of arising to defend 
their honour, their dignity, and Hie integrity of their 
territory, wilfully attacked by your Excellency, in a 
manner unusual among civilised nations ; their fortifica- 
tions and steamers of war being assaulted in time of 
peace, without any previous declaration of war, which 
gives these aggressions a piratical character ; and being 
obliged to go to the rescue of, and to save from death, 
and from the most barbarous depredations, the lives and 
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property of their respective nations, both in the imperial 
provinces of Matto-Grosso and Rio Grande, and in this 
Argentine province of Corrientes, they have endeavoured 
to subject themselves strictly to the laws of international 
war. And this they have done, not only from duty and 
from a sense of honour, but also because, having wit- • 
nessed, with indignation and repugnance, the violence and 
crimes of every kind which your Excellency's forces 
have committed in the towns and in other parts of the 
Brazilian and Argentine territory, which unfortunately 
they occupied, though only for a short time,* they would 
not commit the crimes which they reproached, nor could, 
nor would, show before the civilised and Christian world 
any other example than that which they are accustomed 
to give with their armies, which have the noble mission 
of vindicating the national honour, and not that of sacking 
defenceless towns and private property, as your Excel- 
lency's forces did the whole time they continued in 
Argentine and Brazilian territory, on both sides of the 
Uruguay, as far as Uruguayana and Paso de los Libres, 
leaving those towns and the neighbouring country com- 
pletely devastated ; a great part of the robbed booty 
having been sent to Paraguay and placed at your Ex- 
cellency's disposal, by your own order, as appears from 
the book containing copies of the communications ad- 
dressed to your Excellency by Colonel Estigarribia, 
commander of those Paraguayan forces, which book is 
now in the hands of the Brazilian Government ; while 
the army which your Excellency sent forth upon this 
province of Corrientes, and which reached the Pass of 
the Santa Lucia, has committed even more atrocious 
acts, taking by force all the cattle from thousands of 
farms, setting fire to the houses, and leaving thousands 

* It was believed, in the River Plate, that the Brazilians had reconquered 
Matto-Grosso, which, however, they never did. 
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of families without roof or shelter in the midst of the 
wasted country ; and carrying its inhumanity, or rather 
that of your Excellency, whose order was invoked to 
that effect, to the length of turning from their houses 
and carrying captive to Paraguay, the innocent wives 
and helpless children of patriotic and valiant officers 
belonging to the Argentine army, who had remained in 
places occupied by your Excellency's forces, expecting 
that you would observe those rules which you now invoke 
in favour of the Paraguayan prisoners — thus giving a 
right to doubt the sincerity of him who has ignored them, 
as your Excellency has done, even towards women and 
children. All these acts, which are of public notoriety, 
will be eternally ignominious to him who has ordered, 
authorised, or consented to them ; and your Excellency 
will consequently have to answer, not only to the Allies 
who are now waging war against you, but also to the 
whole world, which has been unanimous in a cry of 
execration against them. 

* The combats having terminated favourably for the Al- 
lies, the wounded and the prisoners were the first received 
and treated in the hospitals of the army, being placed on 
the same footing with those belonging to the allied army ; 
and they were even more particularly taken care of, from 
the compassion and sympathy which they naturally in- 
spired, as much from their nakedness and want, as because 
they could be only looked upon as unhappy victims of an 
ill-advised Governor, who sent them to die in an unjust and 
groundless war, begun by a capricious and arbitrary will. 
Far, therefore, from forcing the prisoners to join the ranks 
of the allied armies, or from treating them with rigour, 
they have all been treated, not only with hmnanity, but 
with benevolence — many having been placed completely at 
liberty, many others having been sent to the towns, and 
part destined to passive service in the allied armies, espe- 
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cially in the hospitals in which their own companions were 
being treated. It is true that many of them have entered 
the ranks of the allied armies, but it has been by their own 
free will and because they desired it, which favour could 
not be denied them, when their countrymen who were re- 
fugees in the territory of the allied nations had sponta- 
neously requested to be armed, and it had been conceded 
to them. 

* These are the principal charges which your Excel- 
lency's note contains. What has been said is sufficient, 
not only to refute them, but to throw upon the real author 
the immense responsibility of the barbarous deeds which 
have been committed in this war. I might do the same 
with the isolated facts which your Excellency mentions, 
but some are so notoriously false, and others inexact, that 
it would be useless to refute them, especially as we are in 
open war, and the question has to be decided by arms. 
Your Excellency understands perfectly that this is not the 
moment for recriminations, into which I should have to 
enter did I reply to the other charges of your Excellency. 
I will wind up by saying that I cannot comprehend how 
your Excellency has been able to believe the story of the 
deserter Juan Gonzalez, if such a deserter ever existed ; 
and it is a pity, for the very honour of the post in which 
your Excellency has placed yourself in that Republic, 
that, in a serious note, and under your signature, you 
should have confessed to a fear of a dagger, directed by 
the hand of an Argentine General. I declare to your 
Excellency that I do not believe you capable of aiming at 
my life, or at the life of any of the other Generals of the 
allied armies, because, having been always accustomed to 
do this honour to the commanders of the enemies whom I 
have had to combat, I am forced to do the same honour to 
your Excellency. 

* In consequence of what has been said, and to prevent 
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any outrages your Excellency may be inclined to commit, 
of which Ae spirit of the note I am answering gives me a 
presentiment, I formally declare to your Excellency, as 
General of the allied armies, that your Excellency will be 
held personally responsible, »»nd will be subjected to those 
very laws which you invoke and establish, for any act 
which your Excellency, or any authorities under you, may 
commit, in violation of those recognised principles which 
to civilised nations are laws, against the lives and property 
of any Argentines, Brazilians, or Orientals whom your 
Excellency may have got into your power by chance or 
by treason, and not in open and fair fight, in which your 
Excellency has not yet had the good fortune to take a 
single soldier prisoner. 
• ^ If, notwithstanding this, your Excellency should em- 
ploy means contrary to those recognised in warfare, your 
Excellency will have deliberately placed yourself beyond 
the pale of the Law of Nations, and will authorise the 
Allies to proceed as your Excellelfcy insinuates, as then 
your deliberate desire to increase the cruelty of the evils 
of war will be manifest, which evils the allied nations have 
endeavoured to diminish as far as possible. They have de- 
termined to continue this course of action, being firmly 
and calmly resolved not to lay down their arms until they 
have obtained full and complete reparation for their 
grievances, trusting their vindication, under Providence, to 
the force of arms, and not to ignoble and cowardly ven- 
geance, exercised upon defenceless men and innocent wo- 
men and children. 

* Such is the only answer I can offer to your Excellency, 
saving any resolutions which may be taken in view of 
your Excellency's note, by the Governments of the Triple 
Alliance, to whom, this day, I send copies of it and of this 
answer. God preserve your Excellency ! 

* Bartolome Mitre.' 
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The letter written by Lopez was sent by the * Pirabeb^' 
a steam yacht, carrying one smaU gun, under a flag of 
truce. As soon as she came in sight of the Brazilian fleet, 
which was at Corrientes, the latter made great prepara- 
tions for a battle, and three steamers were despatched to 
reconnoitre, the ^ Ivahy ' being the senior and taking the 
lead. All the guns were loaded, and the men at their 
quarters. The * Pirabebe ' meanwhile had run on a sand- 
bank and stuck fast. The Admiral (Barroso) was now 
coming up, * to seek for danger,' as he said, on board the 
' YgurcL" Notwithstanding the flag of truce carried bj 
the Paraguayan steamer, the * Ivahy ' sent a boat's crew 
and an officer on board her to bring off* her captain pri- 
soner. The officer, however, only * invited ' thecaptamof 
the ^ Pirabebe ' to go with him, which he did ; and when 
he got on board the ^ Ivahy,' the commander embraced 
him, thinking he had come to deliver up his ship. He 
told the commander of the * Ivahy ' that he had despatches 
which he wished to deliver in person to Barroso, and he 
was taken down in a boat, and met Barroso coming up. 

The Brazilians sent and took all the crew of the ^ Pira- 
bebe ' on to their own vessels as prisoners ; a Brazilian 
officer hauled down, trod and spat upon the Paraguayan 
flag of the ^ Pirabebe' ; and everything was taken from 
her, even to the engineers' clothes. The * Pirabebe ' waa 
then towed off* by the Brazilian steamers and taken to 
Corrientes, where her crew were again put in possession 
of her, but she was still kept prisoner. Next day, how- 
ever, she was allowed to go. 

Mitre's answer was taken in a rowing-boat to Paso h^ 
Patria. He is stated to have been very angry at the 
cusations against him. 

Lopez published both letters in the Semanario, 

* Not the Paraguayan * Ygurei.' The Brazilians had a steamer oi^ 
same name. 
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Three days before Lopez sent his letter to Mitre, 
threatening to make reprisals, he anticipated them, bring- 
ing down in irons to Humait^. all the resident subjects of 
the allied nations, and throwing them into prison. The 
irons of most of them were soon taken off, but they were 
kept under arrest, and allowed no communication with any 
one during the whole war. They were subsequently 
exposed to the continued bombardment by the ironclads 
of Humait^, and finally all, excepting one, who by a mere 
chance escaped, were shot or tortured to death. 

Lopez went from Humaita to Paso la Patria, and took 
the command of the army in person, on November 25, 
1865. 

All the troops in the Republic were now brought to 
swell the ranks of the army at Paso. Humaita was left 
with little more than the artillerymen in the batteries. A 
few squadrons of cavalry were left at different frontier 
points for observation. Recruiting was again carried on 
with great vigour. Altogether Lopez scraped up an army 
of 30,000 men. Of the old troops the cavalry were by 
far the most numerous, and he converted several thousands 
into infantry. Horses were collected from the whole 
country. Private people's and women's horses'*^ were all 
taken, and so he got horses to mount his cavalry. He also 
brought more fieldpieces from Humaitd, &c., making up 
about a hundred pieces at Paso la Patria. 

General Robles, who had been kept a close prisoner, 
was brought, with his aide-de-camp, to Paso. Half the 
commanding-officers in the camp were also thrown into 
irons, it was not known why. A long secret trial ended 
in the condemnation of all of them to death, and having 
had priests sent to absolve them, and to administer the ex- 
treme unction, they were taken out — Robles on his horse, 

* On account of the grea^ distances to be travelled in Paraguay, everyone 
had horses : these only grazcvl and cost nothing to keep. 

I 
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and the rest in carts — to a place where the whole army was 
drawn up to form three sides of a square ; and the sentence 
having been read, General Robles, with some of his aides- 
de-camp, Colonel Martinez (who had commanded the 
garrison of Corrientes on May 25, when General Paunero 
made a descent on that city), and a few others were shot, 
the rest being pardoned by Lopez. 

Many of the Paraguayans who had been taken pri- 
soners at Uruguayana began to come back, in parties of 
from two to a dozen, swimming across the River Parana. 
Flores shot some whom he caught as deserters. These 
men were at first looked upon with suspicion by Lopez, 
and encamped apart ; they were afterwards draughted into 
the different corps. 

Lopez was continually in great fear of being assassinated, 
and at night had a double cordon of sentinels round his 
house. This was afterwards increased to a treble one. 
During the daytime these were removed, and the guard 
was kept under an open roof next door to Lopez. People 
who wished to see him had to wait under this same roof. 
One evening I was waiting there to see Lopez, as were also 
several other officers, and a sergeant of the guard entered 
into conversation with me. After a short time there was 
a great stir, officers going in and out of Lopez' room, the 
guard relieved, and the other officers who were waiting 
all arrested. One of Lopez' aides-de-camp came and said 
to me, * His Excellency sends iirord to you to write down 
all the conversation you have had with the sergeant of the 
guard, and to bring it to-morrow morning.' I went away, 
not expecting to be able to remember a twentieth part of 
the silly talk of the sergeant ; but as things looked serious, 
I tried, and probably remembered it all. It filled a whole 
sheet of paper, and was all of it somewhat in this style : — 
* The sergeant asked me if Queen Victoria always wore 
her crown when she went out to walk.' ^ The sergeant 
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asked me if I should wear the Paraguayan uniform when 
I went to England.' It was sealed up and taken next 
morning to Lopez, about 7 A.M. He was not yet up, but 
the sergeant was already shot, and all the soldiers of the 
guard had received a hundred lashes each. A few months 
afterwards I heard that the sergeant had been convicted 
of conspiring, with two men who had just returned 
from Uruguayana, to murder the President, and that the 
two men had been found that night in the yard of Lopez' 
house. The sergeant's manner that evening was certainly 
not that of a conspirator. Lopez never said a word about 
it to me, nor acknowledged receipt of the written conver- 
sation, probably feeling ashamed to do so. 

A Correntino girl, who had come over with the army 
from Corrientes, tried to go away one day into the country, 
but was caught, and received sixty lashes in public on her 
bare flesh, which was considered a very good joke. 

Two deserters from the allied army, who had crossed 
the Parand a few leagues above Paso la Patria, were 
taken there. One of them complained of feeling ill, and 
Dr. Stewart, the surgeon-major, was sent to see him. 
The symptoms were not yet declared, but Dr. Stewart 
suspected what was the matter, and advised General 
Barrios to have him kept apart from the army. This 
was not attended to, and at last smallpox broke out on 
him. Dr. Stewart was called to task by Lopez for not 
having sent the man away. He stated that he had ad- 
vised General Barrios to do so ; this Barrios, who was 
present, denied. Lopez, however, must have believed Dr. 
Stewart, for he said no more about it. He generally be- 
lieved what Englishmen told him, as they did not deceive 
him. These two deserters were now flogged till they 
Avould say that they had been sent by President Mitre to 
introduce smallpox into the country, and they were 
then flogged to death* 

I 2 
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While Lopez was at Paso la Patria, he went to church 
every Sunday, being followed by all the officers in the 
army who were not on duty. He chose a particular 
march which some of the bands played, to be kept for 
himself, and this was only and always played when he 
left his house, and when he left the church. Some of the 
Paraguayan bands of music played beautifully. After 
mass he used to address the soldiers, who crowded round 
him for that purpose, telling them they were certain to 
beat the ^ blacks,' as the Allies were indiscriminately called, 
and always mixing in a little chaff, which pleased the 
soldiers more than anything. He also addressed the 
officers, but to them his speech usually took the form of 
a reprimand for not looking after and teaching their men. 

Large fields of Indian-corn were cultivated at Paso la 
Patria by the troops. In a very few days the whole army 
built itself huts. These the Paraguayans knocked up in 
no time wherever they stopped. They were made by cut- 
ting four young trees (just above the fork, which is left 
on the trunk) to the height of the eaves, and two also with 
the forks left on, to the height of the ridge. These are 
stuck in the ground, and three poles placed on the forks; 
the rafters, also cut roughly from the woods, are placed 
on these poles, and lashed to them with moistened hide- 
thongs. The roof and sides are then thatched with dry 
grass, or covered with raw hides, and the hut is complete- 

An Italian war-steamer made two trips to Humaita to 
try to get away some Italian subjects. The FrencU 
minister, M. Vernouillet, also went up in the * Decidee, 
and afterwards went round in his steamer to Paso la Patria 
and paid Lopez a visit. He and the captain of the 
* Decidee ' were decorated with the National Order ox 
Merit. The ^ Decidee ' took away some tireasure fro^oP 
Paso la Patria. 

On one of the first days in December, Lopez 
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ride to Itapiru, and seeing a few Correntinos on the other 
side of the river, he had a 12-pounder rifled gun fired at 
them, but though the shot went near, it did not hit them. 
He then sent four canoes with twelve men each to the other 
side. These, after exchanging a few shots, landed, and 
having driven the Correntinos away, returned. One 
Paraguayan was killed. Lopez was very much amused 
with this, and next day sent another expedition ; and as 
the enemy did not destroy it, he sent one every day or 
two, numbering from one to two hundred men. These 
used to cross the Parandin full sight of the enemy, stand- 
ing up to paddle their canoes, as they always did ; they 
then used to land and drive the enemy half a mile inland, 
fighting all the while, and go back after a few hours, 
taking their killed and wounded with them. This went 
on for more than three months, the Brazilian fleet being 
all the time within hearing of the musketry, and not at- 
tempting to interfere, saying that their fleet was not yet 
complete, and that they would run no risks, not knowing 
what guns and batteries the Paraguayans might have. 
Tamandare, the admiral, had never joined the fleet, but 
was still flirting in Buenos Ayres, and talking of what he 
was going to do, promising to spend March 25 (a 
Brazilian civic feast) in Asuncion. People at last got so 
much out of patience with him, that had he not gone they 
would probably have stoned him. Accordingly, he joined 
the fleet at Corrientes on February 26, and publicly 
pledged his word to enter Asuncion on March 25^ come 
what would. 

The most serious of these raids was on January 31, 
when 400 men went over under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Viveros, then a lieutenant. This number of 
men was made up, as always, not from one battalion, but 
of a few men from almost every battalion in the army. 
Whenever they started, they did so in the highest spirits. 
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dancing along, and accompanied by the women and by a 
band of music to the riverside. Mrs. Lynch generally 
went to see them off, and gave them cigars, &c. 

On this occasion they arrived at Corrales, the landing- 
place on the Correntino side of Paso la Patria, at two 
o'clock, and were immediately engaged with the vanguard 
of the Allies. These 400 Paraguayans were absolutely 
fighting with 7,200 of the allied troops, who yet did not 
dare to press them hard. After four hours' fighting (by 
some strange mismanagement the Buenos Ayres National 
Guards had only three rounds of ammunition per man), 
the Paraguayans retired to the river where their canoes 
were, and passed the night there, receiving a reinforce- 
ment of 400 men in the night, and after a little more 
fighting in the morning, returned to Paso la Patria. It 
appears incredible that the Allies should have permitted 
these men always to return instead of cutting them off. 
This fight cost the Allies fifty officers (four of them full 
colonels) and 900 men killed and wounded. The Para- 
guayans lost 170 killed and wounded. Lopez gave a 
cross to all the officers and soldiers who had been in the 
battle — silver for the officers, and copper for the soldiers. 

These expeditions into the allied camp, where there 
were more than 50,000 men, were a great disgrace to the 
Allies and to their fleet, which ought to have prevented 
the river-traffic of the Paraguayans. These had a picket 
of two canoes at Paranami, one of which went every even- 
ing to reconnoitre the fleet, which was at Corrieiites, and 
which did not make one reconnaissance all this time. 

On the night of February 9, there was a panic in the 
fleet, occasioned by two canoes getting loose, and a few 
logs of wood floating down the river at the* same time. 
The Brazilians thought that an attack was meditated, 
and beat to quarters, firing right and left. 

After the afi'air at Corrales, people in Corrientes did 
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not feel very safe from another Paraguayan invasion ; and 
on the night of February 19, there was a false alarm all 
over the allied camp, and a panic, the Paraguayans being 
reported to have crossed the river, to have surrounded 
the Allies, and to be about to attack them in the morning. 
The fleet was ordered to reconnoitre next day, but did 
not get as far as the mouth of the River Paraguay, and 
returned, reporting all quiet. On that very day, three 
Paraguayan steamers, the * Ygurei,' * Gualeguay,' and 
* 25 de Mayo,' sailed round from Humait^ to Paso la 
Patria, where they took 1,000 men on board, and went 
up the Parand to Itati, a village of Corrientes, eight 
leagues above Paso la Patria, where the Oriental army, 
5,000 strong, under the command of General Suarez, was 
encamped. This oflScer thought prudence the better part 
of valour, and left with his army, retreating to a distance 
of eight miles, and leaving his camp and the village to be 
sacked, the Paraguayans crying after him, * Where are 
the heroes of Yatai ? ' He left in such a hurry, that all 
his papers were taken, and his own gold watch and chain 
were the booty of an Italian who followed the Paraguayan 
army. A few head of cattle and some horses were taken ; 
also some sugar, flour, wines, and spirits, which, after the 
expeditionary forces had regaled themselves, were taken 
to Paso la Patria. The Oriental camp was burned to 
the ground, and so was the village of Itati. 

A few days afterwards, the * Ygurei ' and the ^ 25 de 
Mayo ' went back to Humaitd, the ^ Gualeguay ' staying 
in the Parand. 

The excursions to Corrales still continued, the Para- 
guayans always bringing back some trophy. Once a 
negro sergeant brought nine allied soldiers' heads in a 
bag, and took them to Lopez' house, piling them up at 
his door. Lopez sent them to the house of the Chief of 
the Staff, where they were piled up for public view. 
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almost everyone going to see them. The sergeant was 
promoted to be an ensign (the only black officer in the 
Paraguayan army), but Lopez sent him into every fight 
afterwards till he was killed, and thus got rid of the black 
officer. 

Another time,* a wounded prisoner was brought, but 
dying on the road, his body was flung on the ground near 
the cemetery and left there, never being buried at all. 

The 'Gualeguay' made frequent trips down the Parand, 
to reconnoitre the Bi:azilian fleet ; and on one occasion, 
when General Hornos (Argentine) was at Corrales 
bathing with his staff, she passed about 300 yards from 
him, treating him to three rounds of grape. 

The Argentine Government had some trouble to get 
recruits for their army, even from the beginning, from 
their north-western provinces. They made conscriptions ; 
but some of the contingents mutinied on the road and dis- 
banded, and being again collected did the same thing over 
again. At last they sent the recruits in chained gangs to 
Rosario, where they were embarked and sent to the army. 
There is an official letter from one of the provincial 
governors, accompanying a remittance of recruits, in 
which he states the number sent, and requests that the 
irons should be returned, in order to send more. 

The criminals were taken from all the prisons in the 
Confederation, and sent to the army. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ALLIES HTVADE PARAGUAY — PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS — THE 
BATTLE OF THE BANK — EVACUATION OF PASO LA PATRIA. 

Nearly the whole of the allied army, consisting of 
50,000 men and 100 guns, was encamped near Corrales,t 
ready to cross the River Parana ; but a Brazilian division 
of 12,000 men and eighteen rifled guns, under the Baron 
Porto Alegre, had marched from Rio Grande to Cande- \ 
laria, with the intention of crossing there, and of making 
their way into the heart of Paraguay. 

To meet this latter force, Lopez sent Colonel (then 
Major) Nunez, with 3,000 men and twelve guns, to En- 
camacion. Porto Alegre afterwards altered his plans, 
and marched down the coast of the ParanS, in order to 
cross a few leagues above Paso la Patria, and take Lopez 
on the flank^ while Mitre attacked him in front. This 
was likewise given up, and Porto Alegre, with his army, 
eventually landed at Paso la Patria. 

On March 21, 1866, the allied fleet steamed up from 
Corrientes, and anchored in line of battle, from Corrales 
to the mouth of the Paraguay. It consisted of eighteen 
steam^unboats, carrying from six to eight guns each; 
and fQur ironclads, three of which had high square case- 
mates, and one (the *Bahia') was a monitor, with a 
revolving turret, carrying two 150-pouiider Whitworth 
guns. In all, these ships carried 125 guns. 

At the same time two of the steamers, and the ironclad 
* Tamandar^,' proceeded further up the river, to explore 
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it as far as Itati. The ^ Tamandare ' got aground, but 
was towed off by the others, and they then returned and 
joined the fleet. 

Itapirfi,* which the Allies dignified with the name of 
fortress, and which they considered it necessary to raze to 
the ground before attempting to cross the river, was an 
old battery, built in the beginning of the reign of Lopez I., 
on a small mound of sand, which projected into the 
River Parand,and which had for its base a heap of volcanic 
rocks. It was revetted with brickwork, and one of its 
sides had fallen down. It was armed with one 12-pounder 
rifled field-gun. Its greatest interior diameter was thirty 
yards, and it stood about twenty feet above the level of 
the river. Had it been armed with heavy rifled artillery, 
it might have been of some use ; but, as it was, it only 
served as a bugbear to the Allies. 

The River Parand was deep everywhere, excepting 
in one place, opposite the Caraydf island, in the northern 
channel, where there were only twelve feet of water; 
Lopez had two large canoes filled with stones, and sunk 
there, in order to stop up that inner channel. In this 
channel there were two flat-bottomed gunboats, each 
carrying one 8-inch gun, and also the steamer * Guale- 
guay,' commanded by Lieutenant Lopez, carrying two 
12-pounder guns. On the 22nd, this steamer towed out 
one of the gunboats, and took it half a mile below Itapiru, 
leaving it close to the shore. The gunboat then opened 
fire on the fleet, putting four balls into the Admiral's 
vessel. Three ironclads then went and surrounded the 
gunboat, keeping up an incessant fire on it. The gunboat, 
however, made excellent practice, always hitting her 
mark, and killing and wounding a few men. At last the 
ironclads came within 100 yards of her, and her crew 

* Itapiru. ltd, stone ; jpirii, dry : dry stone, 
t Carayd, monkey. 
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then jumped out and went into the woods, leaving their 
boat, which was aground. The Brazilians now sent three 
boats to fetch the gunboat ; but, just as they reached her, 
100 infantry, who were hidden and parapeted in the 
woods, fired on them and knocked over half of the boats' 
crews, when the remainder made off as fast as they could. 
The ironclads continued their fire, and at last blew up the 
gunboat's powder-magazine, after which they retired. 
The Paraguayan gun was not injured, and was re- 
covered out of the water ; the boat itself was rendered 
useless. 

On the 27th the other gunboat was towed down to the 
same place, and opened fire on the fleet. Three ironclads 
again came and surrounded it, keeping up a heavy fire, 
which was returned by the gunboat. This time the 
Paraguayans kept their cartridges on land, to prevent 
their being blown up, and a man was continually employed 
carrying them. Most of the balls (68-pounders) which 
struck the ironclads, flew into pieces against their plates, 
though some penetrated them. One ball struck the 
* Tamandare ' at the edge of her porthole, and, flying 
into pieces, entered, killing and wounding almost every- 
one in the casemate of the ship. Her first and second 
commanders, three other officers, and eighteen sailors 
were killed, and fifteen wounded. This happened just as 
it was getting dark, and the ^Tamandare' went away. 
The other two kept up their fire till 9 p.m., both on the 
gunboat and on Itapirfi, which, with its 12-pounder, was 
also firing on them, though without any effect. The 
infantry in the woods kept up a good fire, which was con- 
tinually returned both by musketry and grape. At 9 
the ironclads retired, having done no damage beyond 
wounding one or two men in the woods. Next day, at 
noon, the gunboat again opened fire, and the four iron- 
clads, and four wooden steamers, came up and engaged 
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with her. One ironclad, the * Barroso,' got four holes 
through her plates, and all of them were more or less 
damaged. The * Barroso ' also got one of her Whitworth 
120-pounder guns shot in two. This time, however, the 
Paraguayan gun was struck, and cut in two, just as the 
gunner was going to pull the lanyard ; strange to say, 
however, no one on board was hurt. 

On the night of the 29th, the Paraguayans were bring- 
ing from Humaitd an empty gunboat for the gun which 
had been recovered from the water. They towed it with 
a canoe, down the Paraguay and up the Parand, but were 
seen by the Brazilians (it was a moonlight night), who 
immediately opened fire and steamed up. The crew 
escaped into the woods, and the Brazilians towed away 
the empty gunboat and canoe. 

These gunboats frequently engaged singly the whole 
of the fleet. They were difficult to hit from a long dis- 
tance, as they had barely more than the muzzle of their 
gun above the water. 

For the personal amusement of Lopez — who, with 
some first-rate telescopes on his table, used to sit in his 
corridor at Paso la Patria, whence he could see every- 
thing — the steamer ^ Gualeguay ' went out every after- 
noon to the point of the island opposite Itapiru, and 
defied the allied fleet, firing her 12-pounders, which were 
answered by the whole fleet, with every kind of projec- 
tile, from a 68-pounder to a 150-pounder. These used 
to fall around her like hail, throwing up immense water- 
spouts into the air. She used to retire a little before 
sunset. She did this every day for three weeks, without 
being hit, except by one ball, which passed through her 
funnel. 

When the Allies were not occupied with the ^ Guale- 

1 g^^y/ or t^® gunboats, they bombarded Itapiru, but did 

no harm, as there was nothing to damage. The ground 
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all around it was quite ploughed up by their shot. They 
placed twelve rifled 12-pounders and a battery of 13-inch 
mortars at Corrales, with which also they bombarded Ita- 
pirfi, and several times cut down the flagstaff, which was 
immediately replaced. They amused themselve likewise 
by firing with Whitworth's 150-pounders at people going 
along the Itapiru road, which was exposed to view ; and 
they sometimes fired towards Paso la Patria, which, how- 
ever, they did not reach. 

Opposite to Itapirfi there was a newly-formed round 
sandbank, which, in the previous November, had been 
perfectly bare, but which now had long grass upon it. 
It was within easy rifle-range from Itapiru. On the night 
of April 5, the Brazilians occupied this bank, making 
trenches and batteries. They mounted eight guns on it, 
and garrisoned it with 2,000 men, who during the day- 
time were hidden from view in the trenches. From this 
bank they kept up a fire of rifles and guns on Itapirfi, 
without any result. 

On April 10, the Paraguayans attacked it. General 
(then Lieutenant-Colonel) Diaz directed the attack from 
Itapirti, where he remained with a reserve of 400 men, 
having sent two divisions, each of 400 men, in canoes, 
which arrived at the bank at 4 a.m. It was a pitch-dark 
night, and they were not perceived until they landed. 
After delivering one volley, the Paraguayans charged, 
taking part of the trenches, and being driven out of them 
again, repeatedly. The Brazilian artillery kept up a ter- 
rible fire of canister, which killed many Paraguayans. 
Among these there were 200 dismounted cavalrymen, 
armed with naked swords, a favourite weapon of theirs, 
and these did great execution. The artillery was taken 
and retaken several times. As soon as the noise of the 
firing was heard, five gunboats and three ironclads sur- 
rounded the island, and numerous reinforcements were 
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sent to the garrison. At last the Paraguayans were 
nearly all hars de combat^ and those who could move went 
to their canoes and pushed off, hardly a sound man being 
left ; those who were wounded in the legs sat down and 
paddled, and those who had still one arm paddled with it. 
Day had already broken, and the Paraguayans had to 
stem a strong current, under a heavy fire of grape and 
canister, at close quarters with the Brazilian vessels; 
some fifteen canoes, however, got back, loaded with men. 
The Paraguayans lost fourteen officers killed and 
seven wounded. Three hundred wounded soldiers re- 
turned ; but 500, killed, wounded, and prisoners, remained 
on the bank. Among the prisoners was Lieutenant 
Komero, commander of one of the divisions, and, in con- 
sequence, his wife was forced to write a letter to the 
editor of the Semanarioy disowning him as a traitor. 

The Brazilians lost about 1,000 killed and wounded. 
The fire of their own steamers, as usual, had killed a 
great many of them. Six Brazilian soldiers were after- 
wards shot for cowardice. 

The day after the bank was first occupied by the Bra- 
zilians, Lopez had an 8-inch gun mounted at Itapiru, and 
ao:ain another in a few davs. 

While the commander of the bank was writing the re- 
port of the action, another colonel and another officer 
being close by, a 68-pounder shot from Itapiru killed 
them all three. The same day, a steam-launch, the ^ Fide- 
lis,' was sunk by a shot, and the ^ Enrique Martinez,' a 
Brazilian steamer, received two shots through her, below 
the water-line, and was obliged to run aground to save 
herself from sinking. A brass rifled 32-pounder, on the 
bank, was also shot in two by the Paraguayans. 

It was quite uniaecessary for the Allies to occupy the 
bank, but it was madness in Lopez to send his men there, 
with no object, to certain death. The bank could have 
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been of no use to him, had he taken it, nor could it, in 
the hands of the Allies, annoy him. 

On April 6, General Hornos, with three steamers, went 
up the Parand, to examine a landing-place opposite Itati,^ 
whence he drove away a guard of twelve men. While 
he was there, Lopez sent Major Godoy, with six field- 
pieces and 200 men, in canoes, to the island of Caraya, 
to wait for him as he came back, when, to the great sur- 
prise of the three steamers, they were fired into from the 
woods by artillery and infantry. When they had passed^ 
Godoy returned with his forces to Paso la Patria. 

The effect of the previous daily raids on Corrientes, 
and of the engagements of the ^ Gualeguay ' and the gun- 
boats, had been to raise the confidence of the Paraguay- 
ans, and to give them full expectations of conquering the 
Allies. 

The Allies were now ready to effect the passage of the 
river. They had 150 canoes and thirty floating piers, be- 
sides thirty transport steamers, and in a single trip they 
could land 15,000 men. The form and also the lowness of 
the angle of ground between the Paraguay and the Parand, 
at their junction, were very favourable to the Allies for 
crossing, as they could sweep it all with the guns of their 
fleet, from either or both of the rivers at the same time, 
leaving free the very angle itself, for disembarking and 
forming their troops ; and, in case the landing should be 
contested, a more favo urable spot could hardly be ima- 
gined. When they crossed the river, however, they 
placed no gunboats in the River Paraguay, as they should 
have done, to protect the landing of their troops, but only 
ranged their steamers in line of battle along the Parand, 
from Itapirii to the mouth of the Paraguay. 

From the point of junction of the Rivers Paraguay 

* Itati. ltd, stone ; ii (na8al)i white : white stone. 
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and Parand, to Curupajiy one way, and for very many 
leagues the other way, the banks of the river, for a width of 
from one to three miles, are all what is called Carrizal— 
i. e.y land intersected by deep lagoons and deep mud, and 
between the lagoons either an impassable jungle or long 
intertwined grass three yards high, equally impenetrable. 
"WTien the river is high, the whole ^ carrizal ', with very few ■ 
small exceptions, is under water, and when the river is 
low, and the mud has had time to dry, paths may be made 
between the lagoons. The only permanent road was fiom 
Paso la Patria along the edge of the river to Itapirti and 
Paranami, and, when the river is high, this is also under 
water. Two lagoons cross this road and fall into the 
river, having generally to be crossed in canoes, the horses 
swimming close to them. These are called the Yuqueri 
and the Pasop6. Lopez had bridges made over them for 
withdrawing his artillery from Itapird. No other road 
could be made, on account of the numerous and de^ 
lagoons. Going from Itapirii to Paso la Patria, a mile - 
before reaching the latter place, there is a large open piece ■-, 
of flat low ground, which stretches from the river to the 
village of Paso la Patria. This is crossed by the stream 
Caraya, which is over six feet deep, and has to be passed 
by a bridge. 

Paso la Patria is a little village standing on the edge 
of the terra firma, from thirty to forty feet above tha 
level of the * carrizal ', and rising from it everywhere by 
a steep bank, the top of which is the general level of th» 
country outside. Along the edge of this bank, at Pasc^ 
la Patria, I planned a trench, which, however, dipp^^ 
into the low ground opposite Lopez' own house, as 
would not have it interfered with. The trpjinh was 
eleven feet wide and six feet deep, and it followed 
general form of the crest of the bank, having vi 
small redans for flanking the curtains, and for obi 
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fire over the whole accessible front. Its right rested on the 
Laguna Sirena, and its left on the Laguna Panambi.^ 
It was defended by thirty field-guns, as well as by the 
infantry, and was altogether a strong position, as it could 
not be flanked on account of the ^ carrizal,' and the ground 
in front was open for a mile, and crossed by the Carayd 
stream, which had been made still deeper by means of a 
dam placed near its fall into the Parand. 

Along the road from Paso la Patria to Itapirfi, Lopez 
had encamped 4,000 men, to harass the Allies on their 
landing. They were hidden in the woods, and dug holes 
in the ground to put their-cooking fires in, covering them 
with a few leaves upon some boughs, which they placed 
about a yard above the ground. The smoke was thus 
disseminated, and not visible to the enemy. 

On April 16, 1866, General Osorio, the bravest of the 
Brazilian oflBcers, went about half-a-mile up the River 
Paraguay with 10,000 men, and landed, entrenching 
himself immediately. Afterwards 10,000 Argentines 
landed on the same spot. The first to set foot on shore 
were 700 of the Paraguayans who had been taken 
prisoners at Uruguay ana. 

The Paraguayans immediately attacked them, but were, 
of course, driven back ; they kept up a skirmish, however, 
all- day. Osorio was made Baron do Herbal, for having 
been the first to cross the river. 

On the morning of the 17th Lopez went with his staff 
some 2,000 yards towards Itapiru; two prisoners were 
brought with their arms tied behind them, and he ordered 
them to be released. They were questioned, but knew no- 
thing of the number of the Allies' forces. On the same day 
the artillery was withdrawn from Itapirti, excepting the two 
8 -inch guns, which were too heavy, and had to be buried; 
these were afterwards found by the Allies. On the 18th 

* Panarnbif butterfly. 
K 
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the Allies took possession of Itapird, and General Miize 
crossed the river and established himself there. He went 
on a reconnaissance with Generals Flores and Osoriiv 
and was fired at bj a Paraguayan guard on the road, 
but his escort soon came to the rescue. 

The passage of the Allies continued for more than a 
* fortnight, before they had finished transporting their 
cavalry, artillery, stores, &c. All this time their ma . 
suffered much from short rations, and had it not been for ' 
the activity displayed by General Gelly y Obes, Chief of 
the Staff*, they would often have been entirely without 
food. 

The AJlies had now at Itapirti 54 large steamers, 
j 1 1 small ones, and 48 sailing-vessels. Such a flotilla had 
never before been seen in the Paranfi. 

On the evening of April 19 the Brazilian fleet todk 
I up their position in front of Paso la Patria, some ships m 
the inner, and some in th6 outer channel, ready to bonh . 
bard the place. Had they opened fire that night, they 
would have caused serious losses to the Paraguayans. : 
Everyone in the Paraguayan camp knew what to expect ^ 
next morning, but Lopez gave no orders and made no '". 
I preparations, in order to keep people in the dark till the T 
last moment. At daybreiik he himself alone, allowing 
no one to accompany him at the moment, lest the 
enemy should recognise and fire at him, went off on^p 
horseback, followed at a distance by his aides-de-campi J 
who joined him when he was well out of sight of the fleet^ 
He went away without giving a single order as to whoj 
was to leave or who was to stay, and left even Mrs. Lynch J 
and his children behind, to look out for themselves. Hal 
told no one whither he was going, so that his aides-de^S 
camp spent about half the day looking for him, as ab^ 
did Mrs. Lynch. 

At Paso la Patria there were about 1,000 women^ an 
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followers^ and these left in a long stream. General 
Resquin^ who had been left behind^ sent off the whole of 
the army, leaving a garrison sufficient to cover the 
trenches, and the artillery which defended them. General 
Bruguez commanded the whole — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marc6 the infantry, under him. 

After sunrise, and when almost everyone had left, the 
fleet opened fire, and bombarded the place all day long./ 
The garrison was behind the parapets, and could not be 
injured, and the whole effect of the bombardment was to 
kill and wound some half-a-dozen men. Wonderfully 
enough, the Whitworth balls were falling all around the 
stream of people which was leaving Paso, but not one 
of them was injured. A 68-pounder shell fell into the 
telegraph station, where a young man was receiving a des- 
patch, and burst close to him, covering him with ink, and 
the instrument with dust, but doing no damage to either. 
The telegraph station was now removed to the north side 
of the Estero Bellaco, under a tree. 

As no orders for leaving Paso la Patria had been given, 
all the government stores were left, and, by the con- 
nivance of the officers, were sacked by the garrison. 
Large stores of spirits, wines, and eatables were consumed, 
and the government money-chest, containing only paper- 
money, was sacked. Some of Lopez' adjutants were sent 
back to see after his things. His wine-casks had been 
broken into ; and one old man, who had been in charge of 
the house ever since it was built, absolutely refused to 
leave, saying that he was too old to accustom himself to 
any other place, and that he preferred to die in charge of 
the house. Ho had to be carried away. 

Lopez had gone to a little hill, three miles from Paso, 
to look at the bombardment. By the middle of the day, 
his aides-de-camp, the Bishop, Mrs. Lyftch, and his body- 
guard had found him, and he hid them all out of view 

K 2 
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behind the hill, allowing only the Bishop and the lady 
to come upon it, lest he should be seen. Two balls, how- 
ever, came within about a mile of where he was, and, 
believing that they had been aimed at him, he left, and 
went and took up his quarters at the Abasto for the night. 
Here, being out of the immediate range of the balls, he 
was quite plucky again. He possessed a peculiar kind of 
courage : when out of range of fire, even though com- 
pletely surrounded by the enemy, he was always in high 
spirits, but he could not endure the whistle of a ball. 

After dark we had supper, or rather breakfast, for we 
had tasted nothing since the previous day, though Lopez 
himself had had dinner. That evening he busied himself 
with the plans of the ground, choosing a position in 
which to await the enemy's attack. The troops which 
had left Paso la Patria were bivouacking on the north 
side of the Paso Sidra. Next morning Lopez rode over 
a good deal of the country, especially along the Estero 
Bellaco, and the bombardment of Paso la Patria was 
continued. That night headquarters were established at 
Ndure's. The 22nd was occupied by Lopez in resting, 
and the whole of the northern Bellaco was reconnoitred 
and sketched, and was found to be a better position than 
the southern one, as the communications were more direct, 
and the marsh itself more formidable. It was determined 
to occupy this position, and the army was accordingly 
marched to the north side of the Paso Gomez, which is 
on the highroad to Humaita, and a few corps were de- 
tached to defend the minor passes to the left. Head- 
quarters were established at Rojas, as it was determined to 
evacuate Paso la Patria. The * Gualeguay ' was sunk at 
Tobati,* by having her pump-valves taken out. Taman- 
dare, however, found her in a few days, raised her, and 
returned her to her original owner, the Argentine Govem- 

* Tobati. Toh&j face ; t\ (nasal), white : white face. 
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ment. Paso la Patria was evacuated and burned on April / 
23, early in the morning ; and the Allies, who had con- 
structed batteries, and placed 40 guns ready to bombard 
it from the land as well as from the ships, and who then 
meant to assault it, took possession in great glee, and rang 
the church-bells all day long. Lopez had orders of the 
day printed with his signature, in which he commanded 
his soldiers to respect the lives of prisoners, and of those 
who should surrender. These orders were left scattered 
about Paso la Patria, for the allied soldiers to pick up, 
in hopes that they might many of them be induced to 
desert to Lopez. 

If, instead of sending his men to fight on the banks of 
the river, exposed to the fire of the fleet, and where he 
lost almost the whole of the 20th Regiment of cavalry 
and the 7th Battalion of infantry, without a possibility of 
doing the Allies any material harm, Lopez had defended 
the trenches of Paso la Patria, he would have cut up 
perhaps eight or ten thousand of the Allies, with hardly 
any loss on his own side, and probably they would never 
have been able to take the trenches. It has been his 
mistake, all through the war, to send small parties of his 
troops, who were not even properly drilled, to fight in the 
open field against infinitely • superior numbers of well- 
drilled soldiers, oflScered by men with a proper military 
education. His men always came out with glory, but 
were of course generally completely cut up. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

THE BATELSS OP XAT 2 AXD XAT 24^ 1866y AXD THB DSSXRVCTION 

OF IHS PASAGITATAX ABMT.^ 

At the end of April, 1866, the poeitioiis of the belli- 
gerent armies were as follows : — The Paraguayans were 
encamped on the north side of the northern Bellaco, with 
about 100 guns; their Tangnard, witfi 6 fieldpieces, on 
the north side of the southern Bellaco. 

The Allies were encamped on the heights running east 
and west, a mile north of Paso la Patria (where they 
were entrenching themselves), resting their left flank on 
the ^ carrizaL' Their yanguard, under the command of 
General Flores, consisted of the Orientals, of a few 
Brazilians and Argentines, and 12 guns, and was en- 
camped near the south side of the southern Bellaco, their 
sentries being on the same, and only separated from the 
Paraguayan sentries by the width of the marsh. 

The Estero Bellaco consists of two parallel streams of 
water, generally about three miles apart, separated 
by a dense forest of the Yatai* palm, which is on a 
height of from 30 to 100 feet above the level of the 

* The Yatai is a palm without thorns, and grows only to a height of 15 
or 20 feet. It bears a jfruit very similar to the date (which its leaves also 
resemble), but although much sought after by those accustomed to it, it 
has a slight flavour of garlic. The heart of the tree, at the root of the 
leaves, is most delicious and wholesome ; either raw, when it tastes like 
delicate chestnuts, or boiled, when its flavour resembles that of artichokes. 
When this heart has been taken from a tree, it dies. 
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^ esteros.' The Bellaco falls into the Paraguay by Laguna 
Piris, and into the Parand, about 100 miles to the east. 
The water of these * esteros,' as that kind of marsh is called, 
is beautifully clear and good to drink, and is full of a rush 
which grows from 5 to 9 feet above the level of the water. 
The water in all standing ponds, if full of this rush, is ex- 
cellent to drink. These rushes* grow about two inches 
apart only, and are consequently almost impassable in 
themselves. The bottom they grow on is always a very 
deep mud, and the water over this mud is from 3 to 6 feet 
deep. The * esteros ' are consequently impassable except- 
ing at the passes, which are places where the rushes have 
been torn out by the roots, and sand gradually substituted 
for the mud at the bottom. In these passes, as in the 
rest of the * esteros,' the depth of water to be waded 
through is from 3 to 6 feet. In some places, one or 
even two or three persons, on very strong horses, can 
pass through the rushes ; but, after one horse has passed, 
the mud is very much worse on account of the holes 
made by the first horse's feet. These * esteros ' formed 
the principal defence of the Paraguayans. 

Lopez sent fifty chosen men of his Kifle Guard to 
the Estero Bellaco, with orders to pick off any oflScers 
of the enemy who might come within range. He gave 
them double rations, and they were to do no guard or 
fatigue duty. These men killed several of the Allies' 
field-officers. 

On May 2, the armies being in the positions indicated, 
Lopez sent a force of 5,000 men under General (then 

* These rashes are called Pirl in Ghiarani. They are of triangular sec- 
tion, have a green skin and white pith. They grow perfectly straight, 
without a shoot or knot, and at the top have a few small leaves and flowers. 
They are cut and dried in the sun, and then serve to thatch the sides of 
huts, or to make rolling-up doors, by tying them side by side to hide 
thongs. They are also plaited into matting. 
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LieutenaDt-Colonel) Diaz^ consisting of 4^000 infantry 
and 1 9OOO cavalry^ under Lieutenant-Colonel Benitez, a 
favourite aide-de-camp, to surprise the Allies' vanguard. 
The infantry went through the Paso Sidra, and the 
cavalry through Paso Carreta, and they were upon the 
enemy before he was aware of them. Their artillery 
had only time to fire one shot from each gun, before it . 
was taken by the Paraguayans, who also took the camp 
of the Allies' vanguard, and even General Flores' tent fdl 
into their hands. The three Oriental battalions, called 
* Florida,' * 24 Abril,' and * Libertad,' were completely cot 
up, but they fought bravely under their commanden, 
Flores, Palleja, and Castro, who all behaved like lions, but 
were overpowered. The * Florida' battalion had only forty 
men left, and eight oflScers out of twenty-seven. The 
' 24 Abril ' lost 9 oflScers and 200 men. The 38th Batta- 
lion of Yoluntarios da Patria (Brazilian) had only 41 
men left ; according to the official account it lost 94 dead 
and 188 wounded. The 1st regiment of the Argentine 
cavalry lost 100 men. General Flores' division, Ad 
vanguard, which included the Brazilian and Argentino 
troops mentioned, lost 1,600 men and 31 officers. Four 
9-pounder rifled brass Lahitte guns, with their ammu- 
nition-waggons complete, and three colours, were sent oJf 
and received by Lopez while the fight was still going on. 
These guns were always called Flores' guns, and did the 
Paraguayans good service during the whole of the war. 
General Flores himself was all but taken prisoner; bufc 
General Osorio went and rescued him, at the cost of ^ 
whole battalion of Brazilians. 

Had Diaz retired after vanquishing the vanguard, anA^ 
taken with him the remainder of the captured guns, iB3 
would have been a most splendid victory, with very littltf 
/ loss ; he chose, however, to go on and meet the whole 
the allied army, which was now on the move, and 
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coming down upon him. Knowing nothing about the 
science of war, he was immediately outflanked by General 
Mitre, who was commanding the Allies, and had to 
retreat, losing the remainder of the guns he had taken, 
and many men killed and wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Benitez was killed by a bullet, and left on the field. 
The 40th Battalion was very much cut up, and had to 
be almost completely renewed. Altogether the Para- 
guayans lost 2,300 (killed and wounded), and the Allies ^ 
about the same number. The latter followed the Para- 
guayans a short distance over the Bellaco, and took a 
rifled steel 12-pounder gun, which had burst, and had been 
left by the Paraguayans, who charged again, and drove 
the Allies to the other side of the Bellaco. The two 
armies then resumed their previous positions. 

In his official report. Mitre states that the Allies took 
four guns and three flags, while in reality it was the other 
side who had done so. 

Several Paraguayans of good family, who were not in 
favour with Lopez, took the opportunity of this battle to 
desert 

The commander of the 38th Battalion, the commander 
of the four missing guns, and Brigadier Pesegueiro — all 
Brazilians — demanded to be tried by court-martial, to 
prove that they were free from blame, which was granted 
to them. 

After the battle General Flores wrote the following 
letter to his wife ; it was published in theBuenos- Ayrean 
newspapers : — 

* Camp at San Francisco,* May 3, 1866. 

* Dana Maria G. de Flores. 

' My dear Wife, — Good news as well as bad should 
always be calmly received. Yesterday the vanguard, 

* The Allies christened the village of Paso la Fatria * San Francisco.' 
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under my orders, sustained a considerable defeat^ the 
Oriental Division being almost completely lost. 

^Between twelve and one o'clock my camp was sur- 
prised by a powerful column of Paraguayans of the three 
arms. It was impossible to resist forces triple the 
number of ours, but the Oriental Division succumbed, 
doing honour to its country's flag. 

^ I comprehended the bad position of our encampment. 
Some days before the event. Marshal Osorio and myself 
went in person to the General-in Chief, to show him the 
advantage of removing the camp, but Mitre answered us 
thus : " Don't alarm yourself. General Flores ; the ag- 
gression of the barbarians is nil, for the hour of their 
extermination has sounded." 

' If, therefore, anyone is responsible for the occurrence 
/ of May 2, General Mitre is the man. 

* I can assure you, with all my heart, that during the 
whole of my campaign against the tyrant Berro, I did 
not suffer so many annoyances as I have done in the 
short period we have been on Paraguayan soil. What is 
passing here does not suit my temper at all. Everything 
is done by mathematical calculations, and the most 
precious time is lost in making plans, measuring distances, 
drawing lines, and looking at the sky : only fancy, the 
principal operations of the war have been executed on a 
chessboard. 

^ Meanwhile some of the corps have had nothing to eat 
for three days. I don't know what will become of us ; 
and if to the critical situation we are in, you add the 
constant apathy of General Mitre, it may very well 
happen that going to seek for wool we ourselves may be 
shorn. 

* Everything is left for to-morrow, and the most im- 
portant movements are postponed. 

* I have seen activity displayed only on levee-days. 
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Then there is plenty of it— regiments, bands of music, 
compliments, and felicitations everywhere ; uniforms and 
rich swords are shown off. And this happens frequently: 
for one day is the Emperor's birthday, another the 
Princess Leopoldina's ; to-morrow is the anniversary of 
the Independence of Brazil ; and so on continually. 

* In future my vanguard will be composed of Argen- 
tines. 

* There are no horses or mules for the trains, tod no 
oxen to eat. 

* If we remain here a month longer, we shall have to 
repass the Parand and go into winter-quarters at Corri- 
entes. In this case I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you and my friends. I hardly think it worth while to 
tell you that the Brazilians turned tail in a swinish 
manner, and there was a battalion which would not 
charge. My tent was sacked by the Paraguayans. 
Send me a portmanteau with a few clothes, a large cloth 
poncho, a straw hat, and two pairs of boots. 

* I enclose letters from our son Fortunate. A kiss to 
my daughter Agapita, and you, my beloved Maria, re- 
ceive the whole heart of your impassioned old 

^ Venancio Floces. 

'P.S. — I recommend you, Maria, to send me nothing 
but camp clothes — no finery or dress.-coats. Curious to 
say, they have lately been even wanting to order me how 
to dress. Did not General Mitre, very politely, tell me 
that it would be convenient for me to take more care of 
my person ? At first I thought he alluded to the indivi- 
dual, but he afterwards asked me why I did not dispose 
of a uniform from the Commissariat in order to keep up 
the dignity of my position. I assure you I do not know 
how I found patience to hear him. I turned round and 
left him with the words in his mouth.' 
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Both sides used to send their prisoners and deserters 
from the enemy to their advanced guards^ to call out to 
their countiTmen to desert, saying they were much better 
treated where they were than in their own army. These 
decoy-ducks, however, seldom got anyone to bite. 

In the Paraguayan camp, no correspondence was 
allowed between the army and their relatives; women, 
however, were constantly coming and going, and these 
carried news to Asuncion of what was taking place in the 
camp. People were ordered to consider every day a new 
triumph for Lopez, and of course they dared not show that 
they did not think so, though many people in Asuncion 
every day expected to see the Allies march in. People 
diere were kept well occupied, every family having orders 
to buy, make, and deliver within a certain period so many 
dozen shirts and drawers for the army. Almost every 
day, too, masses were said at the Cathedral ^ for the safety 
and welfare of Don Francisco Solano Lopez.' These 
masses were paid for by private people. 

After the battle of the 2nd May the Allies kept a 
better look-out. The Paraguayans were always very 
watchful. 

The Paraguayan army, as has been already stated, was 
encamped in the position which it had been determined 
should be defended, the vanguard being still on the 
southern Bellaco, four miles from the main body. The 
vanguard had accordingly received orders not to dispute 
the passes of the Bellaco, but to retire when the Allies 
should make a serious move in that direction. This 
they did on May 20, crossing the Bellaco in three 
columns, the Paraguayans retreating to their position in 
order, and leaving advanced guards in the middle of the 
northern Bellaco. The Allies marched forward and en- 
camped at the edge of the palm forest, their vanguard, 
under Flores, occupying the low ground just south of the 
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northern Bellaco. General Flores' Division now con- 
sisted of the few Orientals who were left, two Brazilian 
divisions, and a regiment of Argentine cavalry. He 
also had 34 Brazilian guns. The Brazilian army, imder 
Osorio, occupied the left, and were encamped from near 
Pins Potrero to opposite Flores' left; the Argentines, 
under Generals Gelly y Obes, Paunero, and E. Mitre 
(brother of the Generalissimo), occupied the right, ex- 
tending as far as Rori. The whole allied force now con- 
sisted of about 45,000 men and 150 guns, and occupied 
a front of about three miles. They at once constructed » 
two redoubts, one in their centre and one on their left. 

The Paraguayans were encamped from Gomez to 
Rojas, having small detachments of troops and guns at 
the passes further to the east, as far as Paso Canoa. 
Their right rested on the impenetrable jungle-woods and 
'carrizal' in the Potrero Sauce. This Potrero is a natural 
clearing in the jungle, and was only accessible to the 
Allies by a narrow mouth looking towards the east, and 
opening on to their camp. This mouth was closed by a 
small trench, from which attacking columns could be 
enfiladed all the way down the opening. 

The Paraguayans communicated with Potrero Sauce 
by means of a road cut through the wood. These jungle- 
woods have many high trees in them as well as small 
ones, and between them there is an impenetrable under- 
growth of shrubs, thorns, and creepers, so that one can 
hardly see twenty yards anywhere in them. The 
Bellaco in front of the Paraguayan army was more than 
six feet deep to the west of the Paso Gomez, till it en- 
tered the wood, when it formed itself into a clear running 
rivulet. The Paso Gomez, and all the passes above it, 
were more or less four-and-a-half feet deep ; and if the 
Allies attacked the Paraguayans in front, they would | 
have first to cross two equally deep passes, being all the 
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wlifle mid^ a hearj fire. If they tried to turn the 
Parmgoayan left, they were liable to have their communi- 
cations cot off. 

The Paraguayan army had again been recruited, and 
' numbered 25,000 men. On the day that the Allies drove 
in the Paraguayan yanguard, I began a trench at Paso 
Gromez, from the wood on the right, closing into the 
• estero ' on the left of Paso Fernandez. Trenches were 
constructed at the other passes, and the Paraguayan 
I position was a very strong one. It was intended to await 
the attack, and when the Allies began it, to throw 
10,000 men on their rear, fit)m the Potrero Sauce, 
through a road cut in the narrow band of wood sur- 
rounding it, of which road the greater part was cut before- 
hand, leaving only a few yards to break through at the 
last moment, as shown on the plan. The Allies would 
probably keep a good look-out on the natural mouth of 
the Potrero, but this one would be completely hidden, 
and the Paraguayans not perceived till they were cutting 
up the rear of the Allies. . z 

Had this plan been adhered to, the whole of the allied 
army might have been cut up. Lopez, however, changed 
) his mind on May 23, and attacked the Allies on the 
24th. 

Talking of this battle a year afterwards, Lopez said 
that he had received news of the plan of Mitre for attack- 
ing him on the 25th, and that * frankly he did not like the 
plan, and resolved to prevent the execution of it, by 
attacking him beforehand, in which he succeeded.' At 
the same time Lopez ridiculed Colonel Marco for having 
left the battle when all the bones of his hand were broken 
by a ball. 

On May 20 Lopez removed his headquarters to 
Paso Pucu, where they remained for two years, and he 
had several battalions of infantry in reserve there, as 
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there was some talk of Curupayty being attacked by 
the fleet. On the 23rd, in the afternoon, Lopez went 
round and addressed these reserve battalions, reminding 
them that on the 2nd a handful of them had gone and 
fetched the enemy's guns and flags, and that if he sent a 
large number of men, they must finish up the Allies. 
The men were in great spirits, and said they only wanted 
the order to go, and that they would finish up the Allies 
whenever he sent them. He told them to be prepared 
for the order. He passed almost the whole of the night 
in talking to and giving instructions to the commanders 
who were to go. General Barrios, with 8,000 infantry 
and 1,000 cavalry, was to attack the enemy's left; 
General (then Colonel) Diaz the centre, with 5,000 
infantry and four howitzers ; and General Resquin their 
right, with 7,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry. The attack 
was to be simultaneous, and the signal a gun fired from 
Paso Gomez, when Barrios was ready, as he had to defile 
a long way through the woods. He was to march along 
the edge of the * carrizal ' till he got to Piris Potrero, where 
he was to form his men. The jungle reaches down to the 
impassable morasses of the ^ carrizal,' all the way along, so 
that Barrios' meii had to go one by one through a sort of 
undercut path through it, the cavalry having to dismount 
and lead their horses. Diaz was to have his troops ready 
as near as possible to the enemy, without being seen by 
him, and to rush on his centre at the signal ; and Resquin 
was to have his forces formed before daybreak behind the 
palms of Yataity Cord, where they would be hidden from 
the view of the enemy. Barrios' and Resquin's cavalry were 
to sweep round and unite behind the rear of the Allies. 

General Barrios was expected to have passed the defile 
by 9 o'clock, but it was half-past 11 before he had finished, 
and the signal-gun was fired. The Paraguayans imme- 
diately fell on the Allies, attacking their whole line. 
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Fortunately for the Allies, they happened to be all under 
\arms. General Mitre being about to make a reconnaissance 
in force on the Paraguayan positions. About three 
minutes after the signal-gun was fired the engagement 
became general, and the musketry was so well kept up, 
that only one continued sound was heard, which was re- 
lieved by the cannonading of the Allies. 

On the right the Paraguayans drove the Brazilians 
down to the Bellaco, where they rallied, and forced the 
Paraguayans back to the woods ; here these again rallied, 
and drove back the Brazilians, this happening three times. 
The Paraguayan cavalry, which charged the retreating 
Brazilians, made great havoc amongst them, as did like- 
wise the musketry and artillery of the Brazilians amongst 
the Paraguayans. 

In the centre. General Diaz had to do with General 
Flores, whose artillery and rifles played upon him with 
great effect, from the moment he left the wood. 

The Allies had a tremendous advantage, not only in 
being attacked in their own position, and by undrilled 
men, but in all their artillery being brought into play, 
while that of the Paraguayans was idle. They had also 
the advantage of fighting two to one, and of their arms, 
which were the best. The Paraguayans had hardly any 
rifles, and most of their muskets were flint-locks; the 
Allies, on the other hand, had not a single smallarm which 
was not rifled, and of all their artillery, only a few guns, 
belonging to the Argentines, were smoothbored. 

Diaz had another great disadvantage, having to cross a 
deep morass in order to get at the Allies; this morass 
became literally filled with dead. One of his battalions, 
the 25th, composed chiefly of recruits, got into disorder, 
and heaped themselves up like a flock of sheep, when 
they were easily shot down by the Allies' artillery. 

On the left, General Resquin's cavalry carried all before 
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it at the first charge, cutting up and putting to flight the 
Correntino cavalry, under Generals Caceres and Hornos, 
and completely scattering it. Part then charged right 
up to the artillery, though half of them were left on the field 
on their way, and took twenty guns, which were turned 
round to be taken away, when, not being supported in time, 
the Argentine reserves came into action, and cut them up 
to the last man ; not one would surrender. Resquin's in- 
fantry now came into action, but were destroyed — part by 
the artillery, and the remainder by the Argentine infantry. 
The reserve of Resquin's cavalry went round the enemy's 
right, and entered the palm forest, in order to go round 
and join Barrios in the rear of the Allies ; the Argentines, 
however, formed a front in that direction, and repulsed 
them. The remnant of one of these regiments, under 
Major Olabarrieta, however, pierced through the line, 
after performing prodigies of valour, and he himself, with 
some twenty men, reached the place where they were to 
join Barrios ; but, as he was already defeated, they had no 
support, and. were obliged to fight their way through the 
Brazilians again, into the Potrero Sauce. Olabarrieta 
arrived almost alone, and badly wounded. 

At 4 P.M. the firing was over, the Paraguayans being \ 
completely defeated, and their army destroyed. The Allies 
had suffered severely also, but they still had an army 
left. The Paraguayans left 6,000 dead on the field ; the 
Allies only took some 350 prisoners, all wounded. This 
was because the Paraguayans would never surrender, but, 
when wounded, fought on till they were killed. 7,000 
wounded were taken into the Paraguayan hospitals from 
this battle, those with slight wounds not going into 
hospital at all. Strange to say, the Paraguayans lost 
only one field-oflScer, an old major, so^ fat that he could 
hardly walk ; but almost all who had been in the action 
were wounded. Major Yegros (who had' been imprisoned 

L 
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and in irons ever since Lopez II. was elected President), 
Major Kojas, and Captain Corvalan — all of them ex-aides- 
de-camp of Lopez, and in whom he formerly had great 
confidence — were taken out of their irons (no one knew 
why they had been put in them), and sent to fight, 
degraded to the rank of sergeant ; they were all killed in 
the battle, or mortally wounded. Jose Martinez — ^made 
a comet at Paso la Patria, lieutenant after the Battle 
of the Bank, captain after the * 2nd May,' when he was 
wounded — went, at his own earnest request, to this battle 
also, and, being mortally wounded, was made a major be- 
fore he died. He was a great favourite of Lopez. Many 
of the merchants of Asuncion, who had just been re- 
cruited for the army, were also among the killed. 

The smoke was so great during the engagement, that 
the Allies did not see what damage they had done to 
the Paraguayans ; and from the diflSculty of communi- 
cation beyond the ^ esteros,' and of getting any informa- 
tion when everything was in such disorder, Lopez did 
not know till next day the extent of his losses. 

The Allies lost above 8,000 killed and wounded. Among: 
the latter were General Sampayo (mortally), and Generals 
Osorio and Paunero (slightly) — the first two being Bra- 
zilian, and the third Argentine. 

Mitre himself commanded the Argentines, paying 
Generals Flores and Osorio the compliment of not inter- 
fering with them during the battle. 

Lopez had breakfasted early, and went, with the tele- 
scopes, to the cemetery of Paso Pucu, to witness the 
battle from it, five miles off. He waited there till fire 
was opened, and then he went down to the trench, 
although the Bishop (who always rode by his side when 
he went out) protested that he ought not to expose him- 
self in that way. When he got within three miles of the 
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fire, he sent his staff one way, and with the Bishop and 
one aide-de-camp, so that he might not be known and 
fired at, he went another way, and hid himself in the 
little wood between Paso Fernandez and Kojas, whence 
he could see the smoke, but nothing more. He then 
retired about a mile, and had luncheon ; and afterwards, 
returning to the wood, we met many of the first wounded, 
who were coming in, but who could give no idea of how 
the fight was going on. One of these was a boy of 16 ; 
he had been shot through the thigh by a rifle-ball, and, 
besides his musket, was bringing a sword, a lance, a rifle, a 
cannon-ball, and a fine cloth * poncho,' as trophies from the 
battlefield. These he presented to Lopez, who returned 
him the * poncho,' and gave the arms to his aides to carry. 
He made the soldier a corporal, and sent him to the 
trenches to fight, in case the enemy should attack. After 
dark, Lopez went to Paso Gomez, to General Bruguez' 
house, where he was joined by Barrios and Diaz, who 
gave him the bad news, as far as they themselves knew 
it. He made the bands of music play all night long, to 
delude his own people, as well as the enemy, into a belief 
that he considered he had gained the day. In the 
Semanario it was spoken of as a great and glorious vic- 
tory. At 10 at night he went to his headquarters at 
Paso Pucu. 

The Paraguayan wounded were still almost all in the 
woods, and they continued coming in for three days, 
crawling along gradually. The Allies found one in the 
woods so late as June 3, eleven days after the battle. He 
was very nearly dead. A Major Coronel came in, four 
days after the fight. He had been wounded in the lungs, 
and sat down exhausted with a soldier, who was also 
wounded, in the woods near the enemy. Finding that he 
could not get away, but was going to starve where he was, 

L 2 
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he ordered the soldier to kill him, and take his Bwoid 
cap to Lopez, and tell him that he had done his dutjr to 
the last The soldier, however, refused, and, at last, the 
Paraguayans found them and took them away. He reco- 
y ered afterwards of his wound, but was killed at the 

• 

Battle of Sauce, in July. 

The Allies declared that Lopez made his men drunk 
with spirits and gunpowder, in order to make them fight 
as they did There was, however, no truth in this report; 
on the contrary, the Paraguayans, through bad manage- 
ment, always had to fight on an empty stomach; as, on 
days when an engagement was expected, the men were 
not allowed to leave their corps to go and kill the bee£ 

In this battle the Brazilians went into action without 
their colours ; and they have always done so since May 
2, probably to prevent them from being taken. 

The Allies took the four howitzers, 5,000 muskets, and 
five flags. One of these Osorio sent as a present to 
Tamandar^ ; it was taken by killing the wounded sergeant 
who carried it, and who, after he was wounded, and caUed 
upon to surrender, occupied his last moments in tearing 
the flag into shreds with his teeth, to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The 40th Battalion, which had been so terribly cut up 
on the 2nd, again suffered almost complete extermination, 
coming out of the battle with only eighty men. The 6th 
and 7th Battalions, the two best and oldest in the army, 
had each only 100 men left- 

The wounded, who were likely to be a long time before 
they could serve again, were sent to Asuncion and Cerro- 
Leon. Those who would not take long to cure remained 
in the camp hospitals. 

The Allies buried some of their own dead, but they 
heaped up the Paraguayan corpses in alternate layers, with 
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wood, in piles of from 50 to 100, and burnt them. They 
complained that the Paraguayans were so lean that they 
would not burn. 

The 10,000 men who had not been killed or wounded 
were completely scattered and disorganised, and it was 
some days before they were again collected. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PABALTSATION OP THE OPEBATIONS — THE BRAZILIAN FLEET— DE- 
SCRIPTION OP CirRTJPATTT — PORTO ALEGRE REINFORCES THB 
ALLIES — LOPEZ REVIVES — BATTLES OP YATAITT GORA, AND OF 
SAUCE. 

The allied army, instead of now profiting by the destruc- 
tion of Lopez' army on May 24, and marching on, 
became totally paralysed, and made no move until Lope^ 
forced it to do so, occupying itself in strongly entrenchiBg 
its position. 

After the battle of the 24th, the Allies might have 
marched round the Paraguayan left, almost without losing 
a man, as they would have then avoided the Parar 
guayan artillery, and they might have captured Humaitfif 
and taken the river-batteries in the rear, without firing a 
shot. 

On May 20, a squadron of sixteen gunboats and cor- 
vettes, with four ironclads, had entered the Kiver Para- 
guay, and having taken a peep at Curupayty, from a dis- 
tance, anchored below the Piquete Palmas. Lopez had 
sunk the little steamer ' Piraguyra,' and two brigantines, 
in the channel of the river, between the island of Curuzi 
and the Chaco, in order to stop the navigation. H< 
might as well have sunk so many bottles in that im- 
mense stream. 

Tamandare built workshops for repairing the engine 
of his fleet, and hospitals and storehouses, at Cerrito, ii 
the mouth of the River Paraguay. He examined tin 
Laguna Piris, vdth a view to navigation, and found 1m 
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could get his smallest steamers in, to bombard Lopez 
from it. He also made a reconnaissance, to seek a road 
by which to communicate directly with the army, as all 
their communications had to go a long way round^ by 
Itapiru. The road was found, but was not used, as all 
the woods were every day explored by the Paraguayans, 
and were thus rendered very unsafe. The Paraguayans 
had also guards at all accessible places in the ^ carrizal,' 
and used sometimes to bring prisoners caught from boats, 
which had landed them to cut firewood for the ships. 
On one occasion they took an Enfield rifle, with the 
Tower of London mark upon it, and the date 1866. 

Tamandar4 was to attack and take Curupayty, and as 
he made no attempt to do so, people again thought they 
saw the * white feather ' in the Brazilian fleet. He found 
excuses in the sunken ships, in the stakes in the river, and 
in the number of empty ^demijohns 'which were moored 
in the river, and which he supposed (as he was wished to 
do) to mark the situations of torpedoes. So, not to be 
silent, on June 15, Tamandar^ went up with his squad- 
ron, and bombarded it at long range, without killing or 
wounding a single Paraguayan. After this he retired and 
anchored, having lost a few of his own men. 

Curupayty is a level cliff of clay mixed with sand, 
giving a concave side to the River Paraguay, on a bend 
of which it is situated. In ordinary times the level of th6 
river is from eight to nine yards below the surface of the 
cliff. The heavy rains eat into the edge of this cliff, and 
the river also undermines it continually, causing small 
portions to fall down, so that almost the whole length of 
it might, in a few minutes, be made accessible for the 
landing of troops. On this account I made a sunken 
battery along the whole length of the cliff, for field artil- 
lery and infantry, in case the enemy should attempt a 
landing there. A small gabion battery, armed with one 
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8-incli gon and two 32-poaiiders, was oonstmcted at the 
soatfaem end of the cliff, and fourteen small fieldpieces 
were pLu^ed in reserve on the same. It was garrisoned 
b J a battalion of infantry, and was commanded by Major 



Some badly-constructed torpedoes were moored in the 
river, and on Jone 20, two of them broke away from 
thdr moorings and went down the river, one of them 
striking against the 'Bahia,' and the other against the 
^ Belmonte,' bat, both being wet through, no harm was 
done. They were formed of three boxes, fitting one in- 
side another — the inner one being of zinc, and holding the 
powder. The fuze was a glass capsule containing sul- 
phuric acid, surrounded with a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and white sugar, the whole being wrapped up in 
a little cotton-wooL These fuzes were designed and made 
by Mr. Masterman, chief of the Chemical Department. 
The fuze was contained in a small perforated cylinder, 
and was broken by a piston when the torpedo was struck. 
The Brazilians fished up these two torpedoes, but on the 
same night a fire-raft was sent down on the fleet, and 
from that time they were very vigilant. 

There was a peculiar phenomenon of sound shown in 
the firing of the guns, when the Brazilian fleet was off 
Palmas. At Paso Pucu the report of the guns would 
sometimes scarcely be heard, but at other times every gun 
fired would give half-a-dozen reports in quick succession, 
like rolling fire — the first and last reports being the weak- 
est, and the middle ones the loudest. This peculiarity, how- 
ever, was only at daybreak, and in certain conditions of 
the atmosphere. During the day, or the beginning of the 
night, the report was always single. There was always 
some firing at daybreak and in the night, as whenever a 
leaf was heard to move in the woods, the fleet immediately 
began to pour in grape and canister. 
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Lopez, meanwhile, was doing his utmost to reorganise 
his army, and to deceive the Allies as to his real state. 
He kept many men in the advanced guards, which were 
pushed forward to very near the enemy's lines, being a 
long way from the Paraguayan trenches. These guards 
continually harassed the enemy, by surprising and killing 
their outposts, kidnapping their sentries^ &c. In order to 
put a stop to this, the Allies made their advanced guards 
keep up an incessant fire during the night, as the only 
means to keep their men on the look-out. 

Every morning, too, Lopez sent a reconnoitring party 
of cavalry round through the palm forest by the enemy's 
right, which often brought back prisoners, cattle, horses, 
&c. 

Several battalions and regiments had to be amalga- 
mated to form one, and the whole army had to be reor- 
ganised. Lopez brought down 6,000 slaves, and distii- 
buted them through the army. Two hundred Payagud 
Indians,* having volunteered to serve, were drafted into 
the heavy artillery. 

Bruguez and Diaz were made Generals in June 
1866. 

The trenches were dug with activity, and artillery, 
brought from Asuncion and Humaitd, was mounted 
at the parapets. Three 8-inch guns were placed in the 

* The Payagua Indians were a small tribe which lived in the most 
cultivated parti* of Paraguay, part of them living on the beach at Asuncion, 
in shanties. They kept themselves totally separate from the Paraguayans ; 
spoke a language totally different, it being composed almost wholly of 
gutturals ; and lived chiefly on fish, crocodiles, &c., which they speared in 
the bay at Asuncion. They were great drunkards ; they only allowed two 
children in a family to live, the rest being killed before birth. They never 
showed the least sign of a laugh or smile, or anything approaching to 
hilarity, but always maintained the most rigid solemnity in their counte- 
nances. They were formerly a powerful tribe, but are now almost extinct, 
and their language will be quite lost; In the army they were noted for 
their honesty and truthfulness. 
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centre, between Paso Gromez and Paso Fernandez. In 
this diort line of treneh, being on the highroad, thirtj- 
seTen pieces of artillery were crowded, of every imar 
ginable size and diape. All sorts of old honeycombed 
carronades, IS-poonders and 24-ponnders — everything 
which by a stretch of coortesy coold be called a gun — ^were 
made to do good service by the Paraguayans. Artillery 
was also placed at the trench in Potrero Saace ; and in 
the middle of Jone, Lopez b^an to bombard the allied 
camp, Flores' vanguard only being in range. 

This was almost enfiladed finom the Sance battery, 
which, however, contained only small gons. The bom- 
bardments were continued almost daily, without doing 
any considerable damage, though the Paraguayans made 
capital practice, especially two marine officers named Far 
rina and Mazo, whose 8-inch shells reached whatever point 
they wished. Lopez used to go and sit, with his tele- 
scope, near the cemetery at Paso Pucu, to watch the firing. 
On the first day of the bombardment, the Allies had about 
eighty killed and wounded, and they always lost a few men. 
General Flores' tent was twice blown to pieces, and he 
and Mitre had several narrow escapes, as the Paraguayans 
used to fire whenever they saw a group of officers within 
range. 

The Allies had batteries of 24-, 12-, and 9-pounder La- 
hitte rifled guns, with all of which they sometimes bom- 
barded furiously. Their firing, however, did little or no 
harm, as they had bad fuzes to their shells, which also were 
very poor castings ; and consequently many burst in the 
gun, and of the remainder, at least half burst midway 
between the lines. 

The Paraguayans were much more spread out, and 
were fewer in number, than the Allies ; they also had 
strict orders to go under cover of the parapets whenany 
firing was going on, so that a casualty among them was 
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a very rare occurrence. Now and then, on either side^ 
an ammunition-waggon would blow up by way of a 
change. 

Watch-towers, from 50 to 60 feet high, were erected 
all along the lines, from which to observe the movements 
of the enemy. These were made of four thin straightish 
trees, stuck in the ground, forming a square of about 
eight feet, and having stages placed on crosspieces, which 
were lashed to the trees with raw hide. The only tool 
used in making them was an axe. The Allies had taken 
the initiative in setting up these watch-towers, and they 
made them generally of squared timber. 

Telegraphs were laid down from headquarters to all 
the divisions of the army — namely, to Curupayty, to Hu- 
maitd, to the left, to the centre, and to Sauce. They 
were afterwards also laid to Chichi, to the Angle, to Espi- 
nillo, to Yasy, and to Benitez, when divisions of the 
army occupied those places. These telegraphs were laid 
on posts, the writing instruments being by Morse. There 
were not, however, enough of these, and Mr. Treuen- 
feldt himself made some. While these were making, an 
instrument was introduced which was merely a knocker, 
the messages being received by listening to the suc- 
cession of knocks, representing the dashes and dots of 
the Morse hieroglyph. The native telegraph clerks were 
very clever at this. The telegraphs were kept working 
all day, the commander of a division being obliged to 
report every little thing to Lopez, who was receiving 
these despatches all day long — an officer being appointed 
exclusively to carry them in to him. 

General Bruguez commanded the centre and right, from 
Paso Fernandez to Potrero Sauce ; and General Barrios 
the left, from Paso Fernandez to Paso Vai.* General 
Diaz had no fixed command, but was sent nearly every 

* Vaif bad : the bad pass. 
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day by Lopez all over the army, to Bee if anything was 
amiss. He was the great favourite of Lopez, who kept 
him to send wherever any fighting might be going on. 
General Besquin, though still keeping the title of Com- 
mander of the Division of the South, had been, in effect, 
only Chief of the Staff since Lopez had arrived at Paso 
la Fatria, and he continued to the last with the same 
title and the same employment. 

One of the greatest drawbacks with which the Para- 
guayans had to contend during the war was the wretched 
state of their horses. Aides-de-camp and commanders of 
corps were mounted on jades with nothing but skin and 
bone, and which could not possibly go beyond a poor 
walk ; and they frequently stopped on iiie road, not being 
able to move another step. Business would have been done 
more quickly on foot, but the numerous lagoons which 
had to be passed rendered it necessary to have something 
on which to cross them. Those horses which had the 
least strength left had been kept for the event of a battle, 
had been used on May 24. 

The reason assigned by the Allies for not moving on 
and profiting by their victory, was that they had no horses, 
and could not advance without cavalry; but the fact 
was that they did not know the real state of the Para- 
guayan forces. 

The Allies lost many men by disease. The Argentines 
were reduced from 15,000 to 9,000 men, and the Brazi- 
lians suffered not less severely. The whole allied army 
was reduced to 30,000 men. 

Porto Alegre left 12,000 men in the province of Bio 
Grande, to protect it against any new Paraguayan inva- 
sion, and marched with 14,000 men and 50 guns. He 
also brought 14,000 fat horses with him for the Brazilian 
cavalry. 

The Argentines were also totaUy without horses, as 
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the Allies had brought all that they possessed into 
Paraguay, without making any provision of com or hay. 
As, in the comer in which they were shut up, there was 
no pasture, their horses had got into the same condition 
as those of the Paraguayans. The Argentine Govern- 
ment consequently took effective measures for providing 
their army with good animals. They decreed that all 
horses in the Argentine Confederation were contraband of 
war, and prohibited them from being sent from the towns 
into the country. They then took the greater part of 
the carriage, cart, and hack-horses, paying the owners 
something for them, and sent them to the army. 

Two thousand of Porto Alegre's cavalry arrived at 
Paso la Patria on July 12, and the rest of his forces not 
long afterwards. A great proportion of his army con- 
sisted of mounted infantry. Some of the regiments were 
armed with rifled carbines and sword-bayonets. 

The Allies also worked hard, entrenching themselves, 
and constructing batteries along their lines. Their ardour j 
for the war was spent. The soldiers had seen their com- 
rades killed around them by thousands, the attack always 
having been made by the Paraguayans, and they had 
only advanced where the field had been purposely left 
to them ; now that the Paraguayans had made a real 
stand, their leaders vacillated, and, instead of advancing, 
entrenched themselves. 

The spirits of the Allied soldiers flagged, therefore, and 
peace was talked of and wished for in their army. The 
Brazilian alliance had been distasteful to the Argen- v 
tines and Orientals, even at the moment when Lopez \ 
outi*aged the former at the beginning of the war; and 
now the Brazilians were openly run down, especially the 
fleet, which had boasted so much and done so little, and 
which now quailed before the little advanced battery of 
Curupayty. 
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By the end of June, Lopez had again got his army to 
number 20,000 (half of these were boys and old men, and 
soldiers recovered of their wounds), and he felt certain 
that if the Allies would attack him, he should be able 
signally to defeat, and perhaps to exterminate them. This, 
however, they were not at all inclined to do, and so Lopez 
tried to make them. First he had the idea of getting them 
to follow back a smaU attacking party of his own men; 
this did not succeed, and more serious measures were 
adopted, which had the desired result. 

On July 10, he sent two battalions of infantry to make 
a feigned attack on a battalion of Argentine infantry, 
which was doing vanguard duty on the northern side 
of the Paso Leguisamon. This battalion was speedily 
reinforced by three others, and followed the retreating 
Paraguayans a short distance only, after some skir- 
mishing. 

Next day (the 11th), in the afternoon, Lopez sent five, 
battalions and two rocket-stands, with two regiments of 
cavalry, to be kept in reserve, to the same place. The 
Argentines were this time prepared, and had artillery 
ready to play upon the Paraguayans, who however 
suffered little from it. These were at once opposed by 
five battalions under General (then Colonel) Rivas; 
General Paunero came up with the reserve ; after a 
great deal of firing on both sides, leaving many killed and 
wounded, both parties retreated, the long grass being set 
fire to by the congreve rockets, and the action was sus- 
pended just at dark. As soon as the fire was extinguished, 
General Mitre himself advanced with two battalions, and 
occupied the field, when the Argentines were again 
attacked, after Colonel Rivas had come up with five 
more battalions, and taken the command. After • 
great deal more firing, the Paraguayans retired aboul 
9 P.M., having lost some 400 killed and wounded, and tbc 
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Argentines some 500, including tbree field-oflScers. The 
Paraguayan rockets did much execution. 

This was called the Battle of Yataity Cord; it was 
another instance in which Lopez weakened himself in 
small combats, where there was no advantage to be gained. 
Had the Allies been worth their salt, they would have al- 
lowed none of the Paraguayans to return, as the latter were 
in small force, and two miles from their position, while 
they were close to their own. Perhaps Lopez thought 
it necessary not to let his men rest too long without fight- 
ing, lest they should think he was afraid of the Allies. A 
great victory, as usual, was claimed by both sides. Major 
Godoy , the Paraguayan commander, was slightly wounded 
in the arm. All the time the battle was going on, a 
heavy cannonade was kept up by both the Paraguayan 
and the allied batteries. 

Some other way was necessary to force the Allies to 
attack the Paraguayans, and the best proposition was one 
to mount an 8-inch gun just inside the jungle, at the 
Punta Naro, which was very near the Allies' camp, and 
almost enfiladed Flores' division. The gun could have 
been mounted and parapeted without the enemy's know- 
ing it, and would have harassed them so much as to force 
them to attack it, when it would be defended by the fire 
from Paso Gomez and from the Potrero Sauce, as well 
as by its own. This plan, however, was rejected, and a 
reconnaissance made of the ground between Sauce and 
Potrero Piris, with the view of digging a trench during 
the night, from Punta Naro to the jungle of Potrero Piris, 
which trench would compromise the left flank of the 
Brazilians and the rear of the Orientals. 

The woods from Sauce to Piris were not occupied by 
either army, but the Paraguayans always had a few men 
exploring them. The woods and the spaces between them 
were still full of the corpses from the Battle of May 24. 
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These bodies were not decomposed, but completely mum- 
mified, the skin haying dried on to the bones, and the 
bodies looking tawny and thin. The ground was every- 
where covered ,with bullets, cannon-balls, arms, car- 
touche-boxes, &C., and in some places the trees in the 
woods were riddled with rifle-buUets. We went through 
the woods into the Potrero Piris, in the centre of which 
there was a Brazilian mounted scout, who however did 
not see anything, and down the Yurui into the wood 
again, at the point, whence we could see eveiy thing, being 
only 500 yards from the Brazilian trenches. 

The Brazilians noticed something particullir in the 
woods close by them, and immediately collected their 
cattle, thinking it was a cattle-Ufting party, from which 
they had suffered a great deaL They did not, however, 
fire at us, and the party, among whom were Generals 
Diaz and Aquino, returned through the open — the enemy's 
scouts watching all the time, but not firing, as we had an 
escort of fifty riflemen. I reported that the trench was 
practicable, and Lopez determined to have it dug at 
once. The same night, accordingly, all the spades, shovels, 
and picks in the army, amounting to about 700, were 
sent down to Sauce, and the 6th and 7th Battalions 
(which had made the earthworks of the railway, and the 
trench of Humaita) were told off to do the work. The 
greatest silence was enjoined on the men, lest they 
should let their spades and arms clank, as the enemy 
would inevitably hear them. A hundred men were 
posted in skirmishing order, twenty yards from the line 
to be dug, to cover the w^ork ; and in order better to see 
anyone approaching, they lay down on their stomachs. In 
some places they were so mixed up with the corpses, that 
it w^as impossible to tell which was which in the dark. 
I had the line marked by the help of a lantern, which 
was placed at the far end, shaded from the view of the 
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enemy by a hide, and the workmen were dressed in a line 
to it. They then laid their muskets on the ground, 
each man in front of where he was working ; and began 
by digging a trench one yard wide and one deep, throwing 
the earth to the front, so as to get a cover for their bodies 
as quickly as possible. 

The enemy's lines were so near that we could distinctly 
hear their sentries' challenges, and even the laughing and 
coughing in their camp. Though every precaution was 
taken to prevent a noise, the spades and picks would 
sometimes clasl^on that dark night; but, wonderfully 
enough, the enemy perceived nothing till the sun rose, 
when the whole length of the trench, 900 yards, was so 
far advanced as to give a cover to the troops who were 
working, and who now began to throw the earth to the 
rear for making the parapet. Four small guns were 
placed at the new trench near Punta Nar6, so as to be 
easily withdrawn when required. 

In the middle of the night the whole camp was lighted 
up suddenly, and after nearly half a minute a tremendous 
report, which even shook the earth, announced the explosion 
of a torpedo of 1,600 lbs. of powder. These torpedoes were 
sent down to Ae fleet almost every night, but this was the 
only occasion on which so much powder was used. The 
Allies, by this light, ought to have seen the trench which 
was being ma^e. 

As soon as the enemy perceived what was going on 
they opened fire with their artillery, but made no move- 
ment either on that day or the next (15th), on which 
General Osorio, on account of illness, was relieved by 
Marshal Polydoro, just arrived for that purpose from 
Kio Janeiro. 

The new trench was in two segments, as is seen on the 
plan, and Polydoro ordered General Souza to approach 
the short trench with his division during the night, and 

M 
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to attack it early on the morning of July 16. General 
Mena Barreto was to post himself with his division in 
Potrero Piris, in reserve. This was done, and the Para- 
guayans retired into the woods, at the rear and left 
of the small trench, which the Brazilians occupied, and 
from the woods kept up a galling fire of musketry, 
which was returned by the Brazilians, though not with 
much effect, as the Paraguayans were hidden in the 
woods. An Argentine division, under Colonel Conesa, 
came up in the middle of the day, to act as a reserve, 
but hardly entered into action. The musketry, at pretty 
close quarters, continued all day, and ceased after six- 
teen hours' fighting, the Brazilians having lost 2,000' 
killed and wounded, among whom were seven field-officers. 
The cannonading continued all that night and all the next 
day. 

On the morning of the 18 th, the Allies opened » 
heavy bombardment, during which two Paraguayan 
powder- waggons were blown up. They then marched to 
the attack, and the Paraguayans retired into the Potren^ 
Sauce, taking their guns with them. General Brugaet 
opened fire on their advancing columns, causing them 
immense losses. At the same time a diversion was made 
by the Allies on the Paraguayan left, by a few cavalry, 
but without any result. 

General Flores, under whose command the action now 
came, as it was on his ground, at once ordered an attadc 
to be made on the small trench which defended the 
entrance to the Potrero Sauce. This attack was made 
by Brazilians and Orientals, and they went to within i| 
short distance of the trench, when they were obliged 
retreat on account of the terrible enfilade-fire of 
artillery. Colonel Aquino, who commanded the P 
guayans, followed up the enemy in their retreat, 
his infantry, the enemy firing and falling back all 
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time. Aquino, when his troops were close upon the 
retreating enemy, spurred forward his horse, saying that 
he must kill some of the ^niggers' with his own hands, and 
attacked their rear alone, cutting down one man, when 
another turned round and shot him in the waist, 
knocking him off his horse. The Paraguayans now again 
retired to the Potrero Sauce, and Aquino, mortally 
wounded, was sent up to headquarters, where he was pro- 
moted to be a General, but died two days after. 

General Flores immediately ordered another attack on 

the trench, and this time an Argentine division joined the 

Oriental one, all under the command of Colonel Palleja. 

Half the Paraguayan artillery was dismounted by the 

rapid firing, and, though great havoc was caused among 

the enemy by what remained, as well as by the musketry, 

while they came down the long narrow opening in close 

column, they gallantly pushed on, and, filling the trench 

with their dead bodies, they took it and the artillery — 

killing almost all the Paraguayans who defended it, and 

planting an Argentine standard on the parapet. Just at 

that moment reinforcements were coming through the 

woods for the Paraguayans, and two hundred dismounted 

cavalry, with nothing but their naked swords, charged 

the enemy on foot, and drove him out of the position, 

retaking the guns ; and the infantry coming up, the enemy 

retreated, having previously spiked the Paraguayan guns. 

The action ended here, as the Allies were satisfied with 

Ae number of men they had lost, which (from the 16th 

to the 18th, inclusive) was above 5,000. Colonels Pal- 

fcja, Aguero, and Martinez were killed, being one from 

each of the Allied armies. Besides these, many officers 

were killed and wounded; among the latter was the 

Brazilian General Victorino. 

The Paraguayans lost 2,500 killed and wounded, 
Aquino being the only officer of consideration killed. 

M 2 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Ximenez, one of the bravest Para- 
guayan officers, was wounded by a ball through the foot, 
but continued fighting till the battle was over. Colonel 
Koa, commander of the artillery, was cut off alone, and 
completely surrounded by the enemy. His sword was 
broken, but he would not surrender. Two of the enemy's 
officers attacked him, but whenever they got near him, 
he threw a handful of dust in their eyes and blinded them. 
He escaped from the very midst of them back to his 
people, without a scratch. 
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CHAPTEE XIII, 

THE BBAZILIAIT FLEET — CAPTURE OP CURUZIJ — INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
LOPEZ AND MITRE — DEFEAT OF THE ALLIES AT CURUPATTT— 
FARALTSATION OF ALL OPERATIONS. 

The fleet still remained inactive, much to the disgust 

of the allied army, v^hich said that it had done enough, 

and must now wait for the fleet to take Curupayty, before 

it could advance. The fleet, on the other hand, said it was 

waiting for the army to advance and attack Curupayty 

by land, before it could do anything, and that it was not 

the fault of the fleet that the army had stayed a month 

it Paso la Patria without moving, during which time it 

bad lost all its horses and oxen. The fleet also complained 

londly of being every day exposed to the torpedoes 

^'rinch the Paraguayans sent down the river on to them, 

and which annoyed them not a little. One of these (they 

mere generally loaded with 1,000 lbs. of powder) burst 

about 300 yards from the bows of one of their gunboats. 

The 1,500 lb. one had shaken the city of Corrientes, forty 

ttiles oflf, and alarmed its inhabitants very much. One 

rf the torpedoes blew up a Brazilian guardboat with all 

pts crew. These guardboats were kept rowing in front 

|lf the sliips all night long. When the torpedoes were 

coining down the river, there was a general cry of 

Paragua — Paragua ! ' and great excitement in the fleet. 

. Two torpedoes blew up their conductors — one Mr. 

Kruger^ an American, and another Mr. Kamos, a Para- 

ayan^ who had served his apprenticeship as engineer at 

ssars. Blyth's. Both their boats' crews were blown up. 
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Tamandar^, the Brascilisn Admiral^ made a treaty with 
the Ghiaycuru Indians in liie Chaco, and arpoied 200 of 
them. These are a warlike tribe, and have always been at 
war with Paraguay ; they did not, however, help ihe Allies 
much, for they walked off with liieir arms and clothing, 
and whenever they fell in with a small number of 
Brazilians, killed them, and took their dotfaes to liie 
Paraguayans to propitiate liiem. 

At a council of war, held on June 30, it was decided 
that Tamandar6 should at once bombard and take the 
battery of Curupayty. This battery now mounted 25 
gnns — ^three of them 8-inch, and six of them 32- and 24- 
pounders. On July 16, accordingly, the fleet steamed 
/up in sight of Curupayty, without however a shot being 
&ed on either side, and steamed down again, the manfleu- 
vre being considered a great* victory. General Caoeres 
left the army, and General Netto died. 

It was evident that the Paraguayan right-flank at 
. Curupayty was a weak point. Lopez knew this, and 
proceeded to reinforce it. General Mitre also knew it, 
and determined to attack it. Had he done so quickly, 
he would have found no obstacles to his progress ; but he 
gave Lopez time. 

Lopez brought down from Corumbd the 10th Battalion, 
which was in garrison there. It was 700 strong, and was 
made up of splendid men. At the same time he brought 
all the inhabitants of Corumbd, except the garrison, down 
to Asuncion. These consisted chiefly of well-to-do mer- 
chants and shopkeepers. They had one hour's notice to 
go on board, and were allowed each to take one box; 
they were all ordered to leave their doors in Corumb^ 
open. In Asuncion most of them were in a most desti- 
tute condition, and they are probably all dead now. 

When the Allies arrived opposite Paso la Patria, at the 
beginning of the year, Lopez had sent all the natives 
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residing near the Parand to Misiones, and anywhere north 
of the Arroyo Hondo. These poor people had to leave all 
they were not able to carry, and many died of want, as 
they had no means of living, but the small crops of 
oranges, beans, Indian-corn, and tobacco, which they grew 
at their own houses, and which they had been obliged to 
leave behind. 

After the Battle of Sauce, the Allies constructed four 
. new batteries — viz., at Piris, Punta Ca^apS,, and two ad- 
vanced redoubts. They also cleared away all the woods 
and palms from the site of their camp, leaving the view 
unobstructed from their right to Potrero Piris. The 
Paraguayans also dug a new trench, continuing that of 
Paso Gomez on through the woods towards the right, and 
round inside the Potrero Sauce, from thence going round 
to Chichi. The part in the Potrero Sauce was afterwards 
deepened, and made into a channel for diverting the course 
of the Bellaco. 

To prevent spies entering or soldiers deserting, the 
Paraguayan lines had a cordon of sentries ten paces 
apart Each of these sentries challenged, in a whisper, 
everyone who passed, even in their rear, and the sentry 
at every gun did the same, making a slight clash with the 
sheath of his sabre, on which everyone had to stop till 
the corporal of the guard had examined him. Several 
Paraguayans, of good family, had deserted to the enemy, 
and Lopez was determined to put a stop to this. 

Bolivia and Peru protested against the secret treaty 

of the Triple Alliance, and Chili seemed inclined to 

do the same. It was expected in Paraguay that the 

Pacific Republics would give material as well as moral 

support to her cause. At the same time the secret 

treaty was published in the Semanario, a Paraguayan 

weekly paper, and had the effect of convincing manyj 

people that Lopez was right in making this war upon 
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the Allies, and that Paraguay was compelled to fight for 
her very existence. 

By a reference to the map, it will be seen that if the 
(Allies could take Cumpayty, they would be in the rear 
of the remainder of the Paraguayan army. The * carri- 
zal ' extends fix>m the Paran& to Curupayty, and at the 
latter place is 2,500 yards wide. Curupayty being de- 
fended on the riverside by a battery, the Allies would 
have to land below, if they did not wish to expose their 
men on the steamers, in compact and defenceless masses 
to the fire while running past the battery. Foreseeing this, 
in order to protect the battery, Lopez made a trench at 
Curuzu,* 3,000 yards below Curupayty, from a lake on 
the left, to the River Paraguay on the right, where he 
placed an 8-inch gun and two 32-pounders on the river- 
side, as an advanced battery. The battery and trench of 
Curuzu were garrisoned with 2,500 men, and were armed 
with thirteen guns altogether. General Diaz commanded 
it, and the naval captains. Gill and Ortiz, and Major 
Sayas commanded the artillery. 

In front, towards the south of the trench of Curuzfi, 
the only possible road is through a jungle of canes, in 
which the Paraguayans had formerly cut a path. This 
widens into a more or less square piece of firm ground 
close to the trench, one side of which would be about 
400 yards. The pathway was enfiladed from the trench, 
which by land could not be attacked in flank, but was 
exposed to the enfilade-fire of the fleet, which however 
could not see it, as it was completely hidden from view in 
the wood. 

The ground between Curuzti and Curupayty is inter- 
sected by many lagoons, which spring from the continuar 
tioii of the lake on which the Curuzu trench rested, and 
nearly reach to the River Paraguay. The only road, con- 

* Curuzuy a cross. 
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sequently, from Curuzti to Curupayty is along the river- 
side. Between the lagoons mentioned are slight heights, 
which are covered with long cutting grass, called * cortade- 
ras,' and with thorny trees called ^aromitas/ whose flowers 
give out a delicious perfume. The lagoons themselves 
are about four feet deep, and have deep mud at the 
bottom, so that, altogether, the ground between Curuzu 
and Curupayty may be called impassable, except by the 
road along the riverside, which in its narrowest part would 
allow four abreast, and near Curupayty would admit of 
long formations. Curupayty itself stood on a perfectly 
level plain, being the same on which Humaitd and 
Tuyucue stand, and was about twenty feet above the 
general level of the * carrizal,' and about thirty above the 
river. 

On September 1, 1866, the allied fleet began to bombard i 
Curuz6, but without effect. The battery responded, and 
several Brazilians were killed in the fleet. On the 2nd 
the bombardment was continued, and the 2nd Brazilian 
corps d'arm^e, under Baron Porto Alegre, numbering 
14,000 men, having been embarked at Itapiru, landed) 
near Palmas without opposition, under the protection of 
seven gunboats, and, marching up the bank of the river, 
encamped opposite Curuz6. The bombardment was furious 
that day : some of the vessels came opposite the battery 
of Curuzti ; one of them, the ironclad ^ Rio Janeiro,' . 
6 guns, after having her 4-inch plates twice perforated 
by t)8-pound shot, had a hole blown in her bottom by a 
torpedo, and sank almost immediately — ^the greater part of 
her crew, together with her captain, being drowned. 
This was the only ironclad which was sunk during the 
war. The * Ivahy ' had one of her boilers shot through, 
and all the vessels which came into action were well 
peppered by the one 8-inch gun and two 32-pounder8 
which formed the battery. A trunnion of the 8-inch gun 
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shot <^ aal it ww diBnioinited. A Parngiiayait 
aocNit, op a tree, was diot to pieces by a ball, but tiife 
was afanoet the only aaaaitf that day; 
M On the 3rd the bombsidment was renewed, and Pcrlo 
Akgre attadked tlie trendk at Conucfi, marduii^ gal- 
lantly ifaroi]^ tiie enfilade-fire fiom tiie trench, and got 
roond it at its left flank, where it terminated in tiie lake, 
by walking ihronghfoor feet of water — taking the gam- 
son* in the flank and rear, and making lii^n retreat 
qnicUy. In tiieir march op to tiie tarendli the Brasiliam 
lost nearty 2,000 men, killed and wonnded. When Ihejr 
once tamed tlie position tiiey lost a few move men, and 
tiien began tiie losses of tiie Paragoayansyidho left 700 dead 
on the fidd, and had some 1^00 wounded, all of whom 
tiiey got away. The lOtii Battalion, lAnA had neter 
becooL in action till th^i, hdd tiie left flank of tiie tr^idi; 
and when the Brazilians began to get round tiian, they 
all took to flight, excepting tiie commander, who was 
killed. The rest fought bravely for a short time, hand- 
to-hand^ but were soon overpowered and bad to retreat, 
leaving the artillery in the Lands of the enemy. At the 
moment when the Brazilians entered the position, a 
powder-magazine blew up, killing twelve of them. A 
Paraguayan and a Brazilian soldier rushed at each 
other so fiercely that they were each transfixed by the 
other's bayonet. Captain Montiel, conunander of a 
dismounted regiment of Paraguayan cavalry, was left 
for dead on the field, with several wounds, and having 
recovered his senses, found himself in the rear of the 
enemy, who were marching towards Curupayty. He 
crawled along, however, and got through them back to 
his colours. 

Porto Alegre pursued the Paraguayans only a few 
hundred yards, and then returned, and encamped his army 
on the square piece of ground which has been mentioned 
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—to the south of the trench of Curuz6. He was made 
Viscount for this victory. 

Had he followed up the Paraguayans, he might have 
gone through Curupayty almost without losing another 
man : he would have taken the battery, and would have 
still had 12,000 men with which to attack Lopez in the 
, rear, while Mitre and Flores assailed him in front. The 
Allies would most inevitably have taken the whole of the 
Paraguayan positions that day, and destroyed their 
amy. 

It is said that Porto Alegre asked Mitre for reinforce- 
ments, with which to attack the Paraguayans, but that no 
notice was taken of his request. 

Some few of the badly-fired shots from the fleet that 

day passed Lopez' house at Paso Pucu, and killed a 

man, a woman, and a child. Lopez immediately left, 

and went 2,000 yards farther away ; no one knew where 

■ to find him. Next day he had an earthwork begun, and 

[. worked hard at it, ifo cover his house at Paso Pucu, from 

I the side of Curupayty. It was made 15 ft. high, 36 ft. 

L at Ike base, 12 ft. at the top, and was 90 ft. long. It was 

I finished in a few days. 

The Paraguayans had retreated to about halfway 

between Curuz6 and Curupayty, and had ensconced 

: themselves behind a parapet which had been made, but 

; which was a very bad position, being exposed to the fire 

■ of the fleet, and easily turned. It was, however, a short 

line to defend. 

When Lopez received the news of the capture of Curuz6, 
he upbraided General Diaz, who said that he could not 
stop the men from running. Lopez then ordered him 
to decimate the 10th Battalion, to draft the rest into 
other corps, and to put Major Sayas in irons. The 10th 
Battalion was accordingly formed in line, and calling 
out the numbers, beginning at No. 1 and counting up to 
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No. 10. then begmniDg at Xo. I again, and SO on. General 
Diaz, who had firing-parties with him ready, had every 
No. 10 shot in sight of the whole division, which had been 
strongly reinforced. The officers of the battalion drew 
lots, and those who drew the long pieoes of grass were 
immediateir marched oflF and shot. The rest were de- 
graded to the ranks, and the whole battalion divided 
among the other corps of the division.* 

The Paraguayans, in their new position, were still in- 
visible to the fleet, on account of the woods between 
them. The fleet, however, knew more or less where they 
were, and continually poured in grape upon them, which 
did little damage, as they were behind a parapet. Cum- 
payty was also constantly bombarded. 

Some ditches were dug along the edge of those lagoons 
which were not deep enough to prevent troops from ford- 
ing them. After a few days, Lopez got news that two 
Ai^entine divisions were preparing to onbark at Itapir&» 
to join Porto Alegre, and it was only then that he became 
alarmed for Curupayty. He adopted a su^e?tion which 
I had made to him some days before, but which he had 
paid little attention to at the time — viz., to make a trench 
along the steep bank which goea from the battery at 
Curupayty, round the ' carrizal,' and which is the com- 
mencement of the plain of Curupayty. He b&w the 
necessity of getting it done Quickly. He stud, ' Things 
could not look more diabolical than they do.' He rein- 
forced General Diaz, making up his division to 5,000, 
and sent more field artillery. It was about Septem- 
ber 8, in the evening, that he resolved to occupy 
the position of Curupayty, digging the trench, which 
was 2,000 yards long, but which, if done by the time the 
Allies attacked it, would be of great use to him. 

• This I neTer heard of till two years after it happened-.«iich was the 
secrecf kept about eveiything. 
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It was a pitch-dark nighty and the troops and artillery 
had to be moved to the new position, which was covered 
with thick jungle-wood, and through which it was necessary 
to cut a road, before either the men could take up their posi- 
tion, or the trench be marked out. The confusion of that 
moYe was terrible — oflScers looking for their men, and men 
looking for their oflScers. A vanguard was left at the 
trench halfway between Curuzti and Curupayty. If 
the Brazilians had then come up, they would have had 
^ no trouble whatever. The trench had to be begun in 
the wood, as fast as the latter could be cut down, and 
without paying attention to more than its general outline. 
The clay there was extremely hard, and the picks made 
scarcely any impression on it. At the same time, new 
platforms were made for guns, both at the trench and on 
the river — the timber being always cut fresh from the 
woods, as there was never any in stock. Everything was 
stramed to get the works advanced. 

Lopez was now quite persuaded that the Allies were 

about to give him the coup de grdce, and he thought of 

trying to come to terms with them, or, at any rate, to 

gain a little time to fortify Curupayty. On September 

10, therefore, he sent a letter to President Mitre, simply 

saying he had the honour to invite him to a personah 

interview, at any time and place Mitre should ap-' 

point The letter was despatched in the afternoon by 

Colonel Martinez, with a flag of truce and a trumpeter. 

Notwithstanding the white flag, and the calls of the 

trampeter to attention, the advanced guards kept up a 

fire on him, and Colonel Martinez had to withdraw. He 

appeared again next day, when he was well received, 

being also told that the oflScer who had fired on him 

the day before had been severely punished. His letter 

was taken to Mitre, who went with it to Polydoro's 

tent, where he also met Flores ; and after half-an-hour's 



consultation, he wrote an answer, sayiug he had the 
honour to accept Lopez' invitation, and naming the next 
day, at 9 a.m., between the advanced guards at Yataity 
Cora, for the interview. He then sent for Martinez 
to the Brazilian headquarters, where he delivered him the 
letter for Lopez, who the same afternoon returned a reply, 
that he should be at the place indicated punctually. 

Next morning (September 12, 1866), Lopez put on u 
new kepi, and a new uniform frock-coat, ivithout epiiu- 
lettes ; he also wore grenadier boots and apiu-s, which he 
always did, in imitation of Napoleon, and put on gloves. 
Over all he put hia favourite ' poncho,' which was made of 
scarlet cloth lined with ' vicuiia,' and had a fringe of gold 
all round the border, with a coUar magnificently em- 
broidered in gold. His staff were all in the undress 
camiseta ; General Barrios, and his brothers, Benancio and 
Benigno Lopez, went with him also. He drove in a 
little four-wheeled American can-iage as far as the trench, 
where he moimted hia white horse. On leaving his head- 
quarters with his cortege, he took a roundabout road, 
starting as if to go to Paso Gomez, in order to make the 
enemy believe that was the only road there was. 

On arriving at the pass which leads from the Para- 
guayan lines into Yataity Cora, it was evident that 
Lopez feared Mitre would try to entrap him ; for he had 
the Battalion of Rifles hidden at the pass, which is close 
to where the meeting took place, besides the usual guards 
there. He took with, him, as an ostensible escort, twenty- 
four men of his cavalry guard, and about fifty officers 
composed his staff. The latter kept no kind of order, but 
rode along like a flock of sheep. When Lopez had crossed 
the path he felt faint, and had a glass of brandy-and- 
water; he then went on, and in a few minutes Mitre was 
seen coming, with a small staff and an escort of twenty 
lancerB. Mitre was dressed in a frock-coat and white 
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sword-belt, wearing an old breakdown wideawake hat, 
wliich gave him quite a Quixotic appearance. The 
escorts now halted, and the two Presidents alone went 
forward, and, after saluting each other, got off their 
horses, which were taken by their orderlies, and began 
the conference, their aides-de-camp being within calling 
distance. After a few minutes. Mitre sent to invite Flores 
and Polydoro to salute Lopez, and to assist at the inter- 
view. The latter sent word that, since the General-in- 
Chief was there, his presence was not necessary. Flores 
went, and was introduced to Lopez, who charged him 
with being the cause of the war by procuring the Bra- 
zilian intervention in Monte Video, to which Flores re- 
plied that he was as anxious as anyone to preserve the 
independence of the Banda Oriental. 

Lopez introduced General Barrios and his two brothers, 
and Mitre introduced General Hornos and some others. 
After a short time Flores left, and the two Presidents 
lemained alone. They talked together for five whole 
hours. Lopez had chairs and a table brought, and they 
alternately sat and walked. Writing materials were pro- 
duced, and a memorandum written of the interview, stating 
that his Excellency Marshal Lopez had invited President 
Mitre to consider whether the blood ah-eady spilled in the 
war was not sufficient to wipe out their mutual grievances ; 
that his Excellency President Mitre had limited his reply 
to saying that he would place the subject before the Allied 
Governments, which alone could determine the matter. 

During the interview, when Lopez was urging his 
peaceful sentiments. Mitre stated to him that he could 
undertake nothing which did not carry out fully the 
•ecret treaty, and asked Lopez whether, even in that 
Base, he thought it possible to leave the appeal to arms. 
Lopez replied that he could never accept the conditionsv 
)f that treaty, that they could never form a basis for 
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a treaty of peace, and that if they were the only condi- 
/tions, he would resist them to the very last. They had 
some brandy-and-water together, which Lopez sent for^ 
and they exchanged their riding-whips in remembrance of 
the day. Mitre told Lopez that the operations of the 
war would be carried on with the greatest vigour. They 
then parted. 

Lopez looked very black after the interview. He 
stopped and had dinner at a house on the way back to 
his headquarters, where he was met and consoled by the 
Bishop and Mrs. Lynch. 

Mitre behaved in a most gentlemanly manner throu^ 
out the whole affair. Though he had distinctly told Lopei 
that the operations of the war would not be suspended, 
the useless daily bombardments were stopped for a day 
or two, as if in courtesy to the interview which had taken ■ 
place. Two of Mitre's aides-de-camp obtained pennissioiiy * 
during this sort of understood armistice, to go and talk ta 
the Paraguayan oflBcers at the advanced guards. Thej 
were seized by Lopez and retained prisoners, dying tdli' , 
mately of want and illtreatment. The allied soldioi; 
were also allowed to go and talk to the Paraguayans at 
the advanced guards. These were only sent away. 

Lopez profited by the courtesy of General Mitre to com- 
mit a horrible outrage on all common ideas of good faidw 
Some of the emigrant Paraguayans were in the allied armyi 
serving against Lopez, in the Paraguayan Legion. Ons 
of these, Don Luciano Recalde, had left Paraguay inli», 
time of Lopez I., the Recaldes being a marked family/ 
Another, Ruiz, on the day of the interview, with 
or two others, went to the Paraguayan advanced gui 
to talk to them, and agreed to return the next day, 
ing Luciano Recalde and some others with him, to 
^ mate.' This was reported to Lopez, who sent Col 
(then Lieutenant) Montiel to lay an ambush for 
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and to seize them. Next day, accordingly, Montiel and 
two or three more hid themselves in the grass, and, while 
the *mdte' was being taken, sprung upon the visitors, 
securing Kuiz, and another called Soriano, after 
wounding them badly; Kecalde got away. Lopez was 
much pleased with the capture, and had Kuiz and his 
companion flogged to death. These Paraguayans were 
with General Flores, who, when he heard what had 
taken place, immediately opened a fierce bombardment 
upon Paso Gomez. 

From about this time, any Paraguayans who had been 
taken prisoners at Uruguayana, and who returned to 
Lopez' army, were flogged to death, it being said that 
they ought to have come before. 

On the evening of September 12, the day of the meet- 
ing between Lopez and Mitre, the 1st and 2nd Argentine 
corps d'arm^e were embarked at Itapirfi, and sent to 
Curuzu, everything being prepared for a grand attack on 
Curupayty. 

The Paraguayans worked very hard at the fortifications 
rf the latter place. Eight 8-inch guns were mounted, 
two exclusively playing on the land front, and four ex- 
clusively on the river ; the other two, on the right flank, 
playing both on the land and on the river. Several 32- 
poimders were mounted both at the trench and in the 
liver-battery, and five 12-pounders and four 9-pounders 
.(Hores' guns, being all the rifled artillery the Paraguayans 
poBsessed) were placed in position at the trench. There 
vera, altogether, forty-nine guna and two rocket-stands, 
tfiirteen of the guns belonging to the river-battery, and 
liie remainder to the trench. The river-battery was 
sommanded by Captain Ortiz and Major Sayas, who was 
Itt out of prison to take part in the action. In the trench, 
fce artillery on the right was commanded by Captain 
Kll^ in the centre by Captain Saguier, and on the left 

N 
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by Colonel (then Major) Hennosa. General Diaz com- 
manded in chief. The infantry was under Colonel Gon- 
zalez^ and numbered 5,000. 

On the evening of September 21, Lopez gent me to 
examine and report upon the state of Curupayty. Every- 
thing was just ready. The trench was finished to a depth 
of six feet and a width of -eleven, and the guns were all 
mounted. A thin abatis was finished all along the front 
of the trench, and I reported to Lopez that the position 
was very strong, and could be held with great advantage. 

The right of the trench rested on the river, and tiie 
left on the Laguna Lopez, care being taken to make it 
impossible for the enemy to march round through the 
water and flank the position, as they had done at Curuz6. 

Lopez was in bed, unwell, at the time ; but the news 
revived him, and General Diaz soon after arrived in high 
spirits, so that Lopez gave up desponding, and became 
eager for the attack. 

The great battle took place on September 22, 1866. 
It was begun by the fleet (which now had eight iron- 
clads) bombarding heavily, two ironclads, the * Brazil ' and 
the ^ Barroso,' steaming up and anchoring in the rear of the 
battery — doing however very little damage, on account of 
the height of the cliff*. The battery kept up a continual fire 
on them, leaving them full of indentations. A 150-pounder 
ball struck one of the Paraguayan 8-inch guns in the 
river-battery, cutting off* the muzzle halfway up the chase, 
and dismounting the gun. The same shot killed Major 
Sayas. This gun was afterwards used all through the 
war, being generally placed at the trenches, where it 
would be more used for grape. 

At 12 o'clock the allied army advanced, in four columns, 
to the attack — one going towards the Paraguayan left, 
two towards the centre, and one towards the right — 
alone: the bank of the river. The last-mentioned had a 
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good road all the way^ and some of the men reached 

the trench, two or three being knocked into it. Some 

of the men of the centre columns also reached the 

trench, but none of those who were to attack the left got 

near it. 

As soon as the Allies left their camp at Curuzti, the 
Paraguayans opened fire on them with their artillery. 
When they came to close quarters, notwithstanding the 
gidlant manner in which they advanced, the Allies were 
thrown into disorder by the terrible artillery-fire from the 
Faragaayan trenches, which was crossed upon them from 
aD sides — the enormous canisters ofthe 8-inch guns doing 
terrible execution at a distance of two or three hundred 
yards. Some of the Argentine commanding-oflScers, on 
liorseback, got quite to the edge of the trench, where they 
tcre animating their soldiers, but almost all of them were 
killed. The column which attacked the right had the 
W road, but it was subject the whole way to enfilade- 
Ire, and when near the trench had the concentrated 
4re of canister from many guns upon it. The columns 
tf the centre and left were detained a long time on the 
load, by the many almost impassable marshes they had 
to cross. 

The Allies placed a field-battery on a small height 
€J^)06ite the Paraguayan left, which however did no 
damage, and was soon dismounted. They also sent two 
lattalions into the Chaco, opposite the battery, to enfilade 
fte trenches. The Allies kept up a good fire of musketry 
%ith their rifles, as soon as they got into range ; but only 
^ed or wounded a very few artillerymen, as the Para- 
guayan infantry sat down behind the parapet till the Allies 
llnne within range of their poor old flint muskets, when 
liey got up and opened fire. 

The allied soldiers carried fascines, made of rushes and 
hmes^ to fill up the trench, and scaling-ladders 15 feet 
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long. They also carried their saucepans^ &c.^ intending 
to sup at Humait^. 

When Mitre, who was standing on the ex-Paraguayan 
trench of Curuzfi, saw that the attack was hopeless, he 
/ordered a retreat, immense numbers being left on the 
(field. The loss of the Allies was about 9,000 killed and 
wounded. The official reports gave them as only 2,000 
Argentines and 2,000 Brazilians. There were more than . 
5,000 left in the hands of the Paraguayans, on the field, 
and in the hospital at Corrientes alone there were 104 
officers and 1,000 men, all Argentines sent from Cunn 
payty. The Argentine official reports give 153 officers, 
(including 16 field-officers), and 1,843 rank and file, killed, 
and wounded, and the Brazilian give 200 officers and 1,700 
rank and file. 

Tamandare's report on the losses of the fleet that day» 
gives 2 officers and 19 men killed and wounded, butono 
ironclad alone had 27 hors de combat. Tamandar^ reporteA 
that several of the armour-plates were broken, and thai^ 
many of their bolts were shot out — also that the timbeiP 
backing of the plates suffered very much. Two OS-* 
pounders of the ^Barroso' were dismounted, and many 
balls entered the portholes of the vessels engaged. 

The brave Argentine Colonel Rivas was wounded, and 
was made a General on the field of battle. Colonel Char* 
lone was wounded close to the Paraguayan trench, and 
four of his soldiers were carrying him away, when P 
canister-shot killed them all five. 

The losses of the Paraguayans were incredibly smatt-^ 
altogether, only fifty-four killed and wounded, the 
number of these having been struck by the • bi 
from the riflemen in the Chaco. Lieutenant Les 
a favourite aide-de-camp of Lopez, was killed by 
of them, being shot through the neck. LieuteE 
Urdapilleta was wounded by them in the arm. 
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After the enemy had retreated, Lopez ordered the 12th 

BattaUon to go outside the trenches, to gather the arms\ 

and spoils, in addition to which they also massacred the * 

"wounded. These were asked if they could walk, and 

those who answered in the negative were immediately 

MQed. Hardly any could walk, as those who were able 

to do so had already made their way back to their own 

lines. A Lieutenant Quinteros, who had his knee broken, 

was asked ; when he said that he could not, and the soldier 

b^an to load his musket, Quinteros managed to crawl 

along, and was saved. 

About half-a-dozen only were taken prisoners, all the » 

rest being killed. Two Paraguayans, from Uruguayana, 

were captured, and General Diaz hanged these, on his own 

responsibility, on trees. One of them was a long time 

] dying, and begged Diaz to have him killed — that he was 

. snffering terribly. Diaz said that was just what he 

P wished him to do. 

The 12th Battalion returned, all clothed in Argentine 
uniform, which had been taken from the dead ; and they 
took many watches, sovereigns, &c., the allied troops 
having been lately paid. Several battalions were clothed . 
with the uniforms of the dead, and three thousand and some/ 
hundreds of Liege rifles were taken in good condition, 
flie greater number having been shot and damaged. A 
gppat many sovereigns were brought, which Mrs. Lynch 
bought up for paper-money. Many drums and bugles 
were taken, but no colours. 

During the bombardment the Brazilian fleet threw 
about 5,000 bombs. They fired some very beautiful 
1-pounder WhitWorth rifled balls and percussion-shells. 
These are so pretty that it would be almost a consolation 
to be killed by one. The Paraguayans fired about 7,000 
rounds of iartillery altogether. 
General Diaz was on horseback during the whole of the 
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engagement, and in great spirits, ordering music ai>£ 
reveilles to be played. 

During this battle^ Lopez was at his house at Paso 
Pucu, and, once forgetting himself, came out beyond \aa 
earthwork, when the whistling of a ball was heard, and 
he inmiediately made a rush behind it. These displajs 
had no other influence on his people than to make them 
beg him not to expose himself so much, 
k At night General Diaz went up, and had a champagne 
supper with Lopez, who became quite elevated by what 
he drank, and made a great noise, the only time lUs 
happened. 

The dead were thrown into the ditches, which have 
been mentioned as having been dug along the edge of the 
lagoons in front of Curupayty, being covered only by 
the water. The lagoons themselves were also full of 
dead. When the ditches were full, the remainder was 
thrown into the river. All were stripped, as clothing was 
very scarce in the Paraguayan army. 

At the same time that Curupayty was attacked, Poly- 
doro had orders to assault the centre at Paso Gomez. 
This he did not do, but contented himself with forming 
his men outside his trench, in order to make the Para- 
guayans believe that he was going to advance. Had he 
assaulted Paso Gomez, he would have been even more 
fearfully cut up than Mitre was at Curupayty, for he 
would have been exposed both to a front and a flank fire, 
and had a worse road than that at Curupayty, and no 
fleet to assist him. He was very much blamed by the 
Allies, but, as things turned out, he did quite right 

General Flores, with the allied cavalry, marched round 
the Paraguayan left, crossing the Bellaco at Paso Canoa, 
killing and taking some twenty men who were on guard 
there, and nearly reached Tuyucue,* staying for sonM 

* Tui/t^ice, mud that was : the name of a village. 
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time on the height just above Paso Canoa. Lopez had 
several battalions and regiments in reserve at Paso Pucu, 
These he did not move until the victory was decided at 
Curupayty, when he sent the 12th Battalion down there 
to collect arms^ and despatched two regiments of cavalry 
1] to cut off General Flores — who, however, knew that the 
attack on Curupayty had failed, and withdrew in time. 
On the 24th of the same month, Flores went for a short 
time to Monte Video. 

The Argentines were all embarked at Curuzti, and 
retomed to Tuyuta,* leaving only the Brazilians, under 
Porto Alegre, at Curuzii. These, still numbering about 
8,000 ^sound men, worked vigorously at entrenching 
themselves. 

If Curupayty had been attacked by night, there would 
have been a chance of success; but there was none 
whatever in attacking it by day, after giving the Para- 
guayans all the time they required to fortify it. 

After this battle, no more actions of any consequence 
took place for fourteen months, when the Paraguayans 
humed and sacked the allied camp at Tuyuti, the 
Allies remaining perfectly passive till February 1868. 

* Tuyuti, mud white, or white mud. The name of a pass in the allied 
eamp on the Bellaco, which gave its name to the whole of the site of that 
camp. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ALLIBS DO NOTHING— CHOLERA — ^WHITWORTH'S ARTILLERT AB 
THE OLD SMOOTHBORE GUNS — DEATH OF GENERAL DLA.Z — MAM- 
FACTtTRES IN PARAGUAY — ANNIHILATION OF THE BRAZUIAJ 
EXPEDITION TO MATTO-GROSSO. 

After the Battle of Curupayty, nothing was air 
tempted on either side for a long time. Lopez had no 
men to throw away on an attack^ and the Allies ruminated 
upon their defeat. 

The fleet daily bombarded Curupayty for eighteen 
months, thinking nothing of throwing 2,000 shells 
beK)re breakfast, and their official reports often showed 
4,000 a day. Curuzfi was also armed with a battery of 
Whitworth's 32-pounders and 12-pounders, and a battery 
of Lahitte's 32-pounders^ which vomited their fire con- 
tinually on the devoted Curupayty. All the fire was so 
badly directed that hardly any damage was done. Cer- 
tainly not a hundred men altogether were killed and 
wounded by the fire of the fleet during this time. The 
Brazilians had all their fuzes cut to a certain length, 
which, as the fuzes were very bad at first, did not cause 
the shells to burst at equal ranges. About a quarter j 
of their shells broke in the gun at the moment it was 
fired, being bad castings, and also being, by Whitworth's 
system, subjected to a very severe strain : about a quarter 
did not burst at all, and the remainder exploded at all 
sorts of distances. The Paraguayans had huts made i 
under cover of the parapets, so that very few men were ] 
ever exposed but the soldiers suffered in health fixMOU 
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being kept always behind the parapets. One powder- 
magazine was blown up by a shell, but luckily little 
damage was done. 

The fleet would sometimes be silent a day — sometimes 
break out into a furious bombardment at night, when it 
vas very beautiful to watch the trajectory of the shells 
by their fuzes. The Brazilians would put all sorts of 
things into their guns besides the shot — such as firebars, 
pieces of chain, &c. ; and once they sent a piece of 
2-inch square iron, two feet long. 

When the bombardments began, the Paraguayans, 
who had supplied themselves with horns for the purpose, 
opened a horrible note, which began at one end of the 
line, and was successively taken up, right to the other end, 
making a fearful din. These horns had a small hole at 
the point, where they were blown, something like a trum- 
pet. They were called * tfirtitdtus,' and irritated Caxias 
very much. 

The fleet had a vanguard of ironclads, which were 
anchored in range of the battery of Curupayty, though 
khey could not be seen from it, as they were behind a 
projecting point of wood. They were, however, visible 
from the extreme right of the battery. This vanguard 
was relieved every fortnight, when the whole fleet was 
put in motion, and some of the ironclads came in view 
)f the battery, when they were of course saluted, and 
dways received some small damage. In February 1867, 
he conunanders of the ironclads * Herbal ' and * Silvado ' 
rere both killed, and a ball went right through the side 
f the * Cabral.' The * Belmonte ' gunboat was once set on 
re by a Paraguayan shell, and was saved with diflBculty. 
lie hospital ship at Curuzu was destroyed by fire. The 
earner * Marquez de Caxias ' was burned by accident 
; Corrientes, in the beginning of 1867. 
The ironclad * Brazil,' after the attack on Curupayty, 
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was sent to Kio Janeiro to be repaired^ and did not 
return till May 1867, at which period there were already 
twelve ironclads in the fleet. 

In January 1867, three ironclads steamed up in front 
of the batteries and bombarded them, but again retired 
without having done any damage. 

There were some mortar-boats, carrying 13-inch mor- 
tars, in the Brazilian fleet, and these, too, continually sent 
their shells into Curupayty. In December 1866, two 
small ironclads and a mortar-boat were sent into the 
Lake Piris, which they were enabled to enter by widen- 
ing the mouth, to bombard the Potrero Sauce. This was 
done several times, but without any effect. Nothing was 
visible from the Lake Piris, except the woods which 
surrounded the Paraguayan position. 

In January 1867, a gunboat went up the Parani to 
Itati, to reconnoitre. On its arrival the small Para- 
guayan guard there retreated to the woods, when the 
crew of the gunboat landed, and went to the guardhouse, 
beginning to pick some Indian-corn which was growing 
close to it. While thus engaged, the Paraguayan guard 
fell upon them, killing a lieutenant and several of the 
crew ; the rest escaped. 

In May 1867, the fleet bombarded heavily, day and 
night, wasting immense quantities of ammunition. 

On December 21, 1866, Admiral Tamandar^ wai 
relieved by Admiral Ignacio, to the great delight of bod: 
the army and navy, as everyone was tired of the in- 
action of the fleet, and it had been proved that the iron- 
clads could stay under the fire of the batteries withou 
any very grave consequences. Ignacio, however, onl] 
marked the beginning of his reign by doubling tb 
intensity of the bombardment. 

The allied army, after the defeat at Curupayty, occu 
) pied itself exclusively in fortifying both Curuzfi an 
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TujTitL At the former place strong trenches were dug, 
$nd a citadel erected, all well armed with artillery. 
Porto Alegre, the commander, lived, for convenience, 
on a steamer which lay alongside the shore. The men 
Fere very much cramped, and suffered a good deal from 
the Paraguayan bombardments. 

On November 20, 1866, the Marquez de Caxias, 
'Marshal of the Army,' arrived to take command of the 
wide of the Brazilian forces. The fleet was conse- 
quently under his command, it having hitherto been a 
separate power, acting only by the will of the Admiral. 
Polydoro went back to Brazil. Porto Alegre also amused 
himself for three months in Brazil, from December to 
March, leaving General ArgoUo in command at Curuzu. 
[. When he returned, Argollo went to Tuyuti, and took 
^ the command there. 

After the Battle of Curupayty, General Paunero, with 
4,000 Argentines, was sent to queU an insurrection in 
the Andes, which threatened to give some trouble. With 
Ae new contingents, which daily arrived, the Argentine 
aimy, in January 1867, numbered 14,000 men. News of 
fliese petty revolutions was always conveyed to Lopez, 
who used to encourage his men by telling them that the 
Argentines would very soon have to leave the war on 
that account. 

The first act of Caxias, on assuming the command of 
the Brazilians, was to publish an Order of the Day, pro- 
hibiting Brazilian officers from wearing any device what- 
ever, which should distinguish them from the common 
•oMiers, excepting their swords. Their kepis were all to 
be covered with white, like those of the soldiers. This 
measure was taken because the Paraguayans used to see 
when a group of men were officers, and fire at them 
aecordingly. Caxias' other great measure was a promise, 
which he made in January 1867,to be in Eio Janeiro in the 
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following Mav, after haying completed the conquest of 
Lopez. Beyond this,Caxias did nothing for fifteen months. 

In September 1866, the first draughts of a new con- 
tingent of 20,000 Brazilians began to arrive^ and con- 
tinued coming in slowly. At the end of the same year^ 
2,000 Brazilians were armed with needle-guns. 

General Osorio was marching from Eio Grande, mth 
an army of 12,000 men, with the view of invading 
Paraguay by the way of Encamacion, and marching into 
the heart of it frt)m that place. This was what Porto 
Alegre was to have done formerly, but neither he nor 
Osorio carried it out. Had it been done, the war must 
have been ended br it. 

To keep up the spirits of the allied soldiers, a stoiy 
was told them that there was a revolution in Paraguay; 
that three of the Uruguayana prisoners had made a 
journey throughout the country, and, wherever they felt 
it safe to do so, had spoken to the people, and gained 
over many to revolt ; that 300 of these had taken arms^ 
and were entrenched at Bobi, a place beyond Encar^ 
nacion ; that Lopez had sent 600 men to follow thent 
up, and that Mitre had ordered General Osorio to go ta 
their assistance. General Castro, the Oriental, believed 
this story himself, and wrote of it as a fact to a friend. 

President Mitre himself left the seat of war in the 
beginning of February 1867, leaving Caxias as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the allied armies. He was induced 
to leave, temporarily, by the Argentine revolution, which 
was assuming alarming proportions. It, however, came 
to nothing. 

People in the River Plate now lost all interest in the 
war, and it was almost forgotten, as nothing whatever 
was being done. 
\ Paso la Patria, now called by the Allies Itaprd^ 
became quite a commercial place ; and in the camp at 
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Tuyuti, many shops were erected, and almost anything 
could be bought for money. Change being scarce, a new 
system was introduced; silver dollars were cut with a 
chisel and hammer into halves and quarters, which passed 
current as half-dollars and quarter-dollars. Theatres 
were started in the allied camp, and even Maua's Bank 
had a branch at Paso la Patria. 

Double lines of trenches were made at Tuyuti, with 
maay redoubts. A fort was also made at Paso la Patria. 
WMtworth 32-pounders were placed in the batteries all 
along the front, and at Potrero Piris, together with mor- 
tars, which daily bombarded the Paraguayan camp, doing 
kowever no damage. 

Brazilian slaves were impressed by the Government and 
sent to the war, as it was foimd impossible to recruit any ^ 
more freemen in Brazil. 

Cholera played a terrible part in the war, in 1867. It ^ 
appeared at Rio Janeiro in February, and at Paso la Patria 
on March 26. In three days its ravages were fearful all 
over the army. At Curuzu 4,000 men were attacked, and 
2,400 of them, including 87 oflScers, died. Fifty men there 
were kept day and night digging graves, working by 
reliefs. All this was visible from the Paraguayan watch- 
towers. Porto Alegre behaved very well, visiting his 
rick day and night. 

In Tuyuti it was not quite so bad, yet many fell victims 
to it At the beginning of May there were 13,000 Bra- 
zilians in hospital. To hide as much as possible this terrible 
state of things, newspaper correspondents were not per- 
mitted in the allied camp. 

The plan for Osorio to cross the Paranfi at Encar- 
nacion was given up, and he was ordered to march 
towards Paso la Patria, as Porto Alegre had done ; and 
2,000 Brazilians were embarked at Itapiri, and sent up 
the Parang to meet him, with the view of crossing some- 
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"where between Paso la Patria and Encamacion. This \ai 
idea was also given up, and Osorio, advancing to the heat 
of his atmyi was met at Itati by Caxias, in the beginning! 
of May, after which he returned and brought hia armyfl 
to Paso la Patria, where it oroseed the Parand into [ 
Paraguay. 

On May 29, on account of the great rise of the river, 
which almost covered the camp, the army of Curuzn i 
had to be embarked, with all its artillery, and was taken J 
round to TuyutL It had been encamped for nine months I 
in one of the moat unhealthy spots which could have be^ J 
chosen for it. The stores at Itapiru were al 
dangered by the rise of the river, and had to 
r& embarked. _ 

A. battalion of men called the Garibaldinos, which baci 
been encamped in the Chaco since the attack upon Cum- 
payty, was left there. It was on the bank of the river, 
jn the Eiacho Quia.* 

Caxias got out a balloon, which cost 15,000 dollars, and 
a Frenchman was to ascend in it, to view the Paraguayan 
lines. Just as he was about to go up in it, the balloon 
caught fire and was burned. The Frenchman was said 
to have been about to set fire to the Brazilian powder- 
magazines, and then to escape in the balloon. He was 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to death. The sen- 
tence, however, was not carried out. Two new balloons 
were now brought from Kio Janeiro, and an American 
to manipulate them. One of them was forty feet in 
diameter, and the other thirty. The first ascent was 
made in June 1867. The-^b^loon was retained by three 
, ropes, held by soldiers on the ground, to prevent its being 
carried away. The greatest height it ascended to was 180 
yards from the ground. It was moved along by the men, 
with the ropes, over the whole length of the allied camp, 
• Quid, dirty. 
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being directed by flag-signals from the aeronauts. The 
balloon was always kept out of range of the Paraguayan 
guns, which however often fired at it, as it was fre- 
quently used, and on one occasion four of the soldiers 
holding the ropes were wounded. From the balloon the 
AUies coimted 106 guns and three mortars in the Para- 
guayan lines, besides those in Curupayty and Sauce, 
vHch were not visible. Whenever the balloon appeared, 
lie Paraguayans made a great smoke in front of their 
trenches^ to hide them — ^the fires, with grass to make them 
smoke, being prepared beforehand. 

A telegraph on posts was established between Caxias' 
keadquarters and the battery of Potrero Piris, and another 
Hue to Paso la Patria. 

Caxias was said, in the allied camp, to receive con- 
tinually letters from some one in Lopez' camp, informing 
bim of everything which went on there. It is enough 
to say that it would have been impossible, from the sys- 
^ tern of espionage, for anyone in the Paraguayan camp 
;- to have passed those letters without Lopez knowing it. 

All this time the Paraguayans were occupied in forti- 
i fying themselves. The trench at Curupayty was con- 
f tinually worked at by the garrison, making it deeper and 
; wider. The parapet and banquette were heightened, and ' 
Hde huts built against the parapet, in such a manner as 
iwt to disturb the fire of the infantry in case of an attack. 
The batteries on the river were augmented by artillery 
t brought from Humaita, till they counted thirty-five 
i guns, Humaitd. being left with only three 8-inch guns 
\ and a few 32- and 24-pounders. Two 24-pounders were 
' sent to the arsenal, where they were bored and rifled to 
throw 56-pounder shots, and were then sent down to 
Curupayty. These did not answer well, the range being 
only 1,500 yards. A large gun, weighing twelve tons, 
and throwing a spherical 10-inch shot, was cast at Ybycui, 
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and taken to the arsenal at Asuncion, where it was bored 
and mounted. This gun was cast from bells contributed 
by all the churches in the country, and in consequence 
was called the ^ Christian.' It was placed in position 
at Curupayty. 

Many guns were made in the arsenal at Asimcion— 
some of iron and others of brass, 24-pounders and 18- J 
pounders of iron, and two batteries of brass 9-pounder 
rifled guns, to fit the 9-pounder Lahitte shells which the 
enemy sent over in profusion, and the greater part d 
which did not burst. Two batteries of smoothbore 
4-pounders, taken at Coimbra, were rifled to fit the 
same shot, and five sound old 9-pounder guns wert 
bored and rifled to fit the enemy's Lahitte 32-pounden^ 
and did great execution. One of these five, an iron gun, ; 
had a range of 5,300 yards, with 6 lbs. of powder, and 
15** elevation. There were also four or five batteriei 
of 3-pounder rifled guns made. These guns weighed 
3 cwt. each, and threw a long bolt If inch in diameter 
and 5 inches long. These did not answer very wdl 
probably from the turn of the rifling not being rapiil 
enough. A heavy 56-pounder irougun was sent up te 
the arsenal, and bored and rifled to tJirtnv a 150-pounder ^ 
shot. The breech was turned down, and wrought-ir<» 
rings shrunk on. The shot were square-headed bolta, 
chilled (an article about Palliser's shot had been seen some- 
where), and were fitted with a soft brass expanding ring, 
They were exactly like the morions of the dragooni 
of Lo[)ez' escort, who, from the brass rims on the top 
their hats, were called ^ Aca-verd ' (or shining heads), tjni 
the gun was christened the ^ Aca-verd.' It was placed in 
sition at Humaita, and, after some service, the breech 
blown out. Some old iron guns were cut down into 
tars, and had wrought-iron hoops, with trunnions on the 
shrunk on. Three were 10-inch, and two 8-inch. 
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i^mch brass mortar was also made. Another gun was 
made of brass, weighing seven tons, and was bored to 
fit Whitworth's 32-pounder shot, of which the Para- 
guayans had collected a large stock. This gun was called 
Ae ^General Diaz.' It was a very bad casting, and after 
about sixty shots had been fired from it, the hexagonal bore 
became so imperfect that it broke all the shells which 
were fired from it. It was sent back to Asuncion in 
March 1868, and broken up. Three batteries of rifled 
howitzers, with a peculiar kind of shrapnel shell, were 
also made from my designs. These weighed each 12 cwt. 

and their chambers contained 1 lb. of powder. They 
llirew either a spherical 12-pounder shot, a Lahitte 
32-pounder, or the special rifled shrapnel shell made for 
them, and were capable of being elevated to 35°. They 
had a range of 5,000 yards. Another levy was made of 
the remaining church-bells and of all the copper boilers 
and saucepans in the country, and a 10-ton gun was cast, 
being bored and rifled to fit Whitworth's 150-pounder 
ifaot, of which some thousands were collected, which had 
leen thrown by the enemy. This gun was a beautiful 
ttsting, and did good service. It was called the ^ CrioUo,' 
■ tt Creole, and was at first mounted at Asuncion. 
* A road was cut through the wood from Curupayty, 
round the edge of the ^ carrizal ' as far as Sauce, 
itating communications. Curupayty was also nearly 
to Sauce by a long trench, which went round by 
dchi, at which place a division was encamped with some 
lery, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Delgado, in case 
Brazilians should attempt to cross from Curuzu, though 
marshes in front were utterly impassable for troops. 
In March I made a new trench in the Potrero Sauce 
Colonel Roa commanded), with a more regular out- 
than the old one, and more retired from tbe woods, 
had become thin and passable. The old trench 
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was deepened, and made the outlet for the Bellaco, which 
was dammed up where it enters the woods, and caused to 
flow through its new channel. It was raised six feet by 
this dam, making the water at Paso Gomez more than 
six feet deep, and thus rendering that place almost un- 
assaUahle. The new channel also formed a great obstacle 
in front of the new trench at Sauce, as it was very deep, 
and almost too wide to admit of portable bridges being 
thrown over it. Where the Bellaco entered the old 
trench, it was dammed up to a height of six feet, by a 
sluice-gate, which was so arranged that it could be easily 
opened from the new trench, should the enemy get into 
the old one and prepare for a rush. In this case the gate 
would be opened, and the terrible flood of water would 
carry them all before it into the * carrizal.' The men in , 
the Potrero Sauce were somewhat harassed by the rifle- ■- 
bullets, which came in day and night from the advanced ^ 
guard of the Allies, wounding many men. If the Alliei 
had always bombarded with rifles instead of widi 
cannon, they would soon have finished the ParaguayanSi 
"When there was nothing further to be done towards t(fi> 
tifying the front, a trench was commenced from Paw 
Vai, connecting it with Humait&, thus completely enclos- 
ing the Paraguayan army, and especially protecting it 
from an attack on that side. 

With the view of harassing the enemy, and of en- 
filading his new advanced redoubts, I commenced a bab- 
^ tery at the Yataity Corfi pass. The ground was very 
low, and the terre-plein of the battery was raised six fe^ 
It was made for twelve guns, and to facilitate commum- 
cation with it, and the withdrawal of the guns in case rf 
an attack, a road was begun across the Bellaco, at Paaii 
Sati. This was made by an embankment on each 8id%| 
with a bridge in the middle. It was, however, i 
finished. Various half- sunken parapets were made in 1 
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rear of the battery, to protect by infantry the retreat of 
the guns. While this battery was being constructed, 
it was continually bombarded by the enemy from two 
points, with Whitworth's 32-pounders and with a Krupp's 
12-pounder rifled steel gun, which belonged to the Ar- 
gentines. This latter gun, though a far inferior weapon 
to Whitworth's, was in much better hands, and made most 
beautiful practice. It fired almost nothing but percussion- 
shells, these being so beautifully directed that every shell 
just went over the battery and into it, where the men 
were working. There was always a look-out, who gave 
the word the moment the puff was seen from the gun, 
which was 2,500 yards &om the battery, and as the 
men had time to get under cover of the parapet, little 
-damage was done. Once a man was rolling a wheel- 
IwTOw along in the battery, when one of those percussion- 
didls struck his high morion and burst in it, singeing his 
hair and driving some grains of powder into his forehead, 
'inlhout hurting him. His hat was blown almost to 
pieces (it was of leather), and thrown several yards from 
Urn. The moment it happened, he dropped his wheel-* 
harrow, rushed after his morion and put it on again, and 
seizing the barrow, began wheeling it again with redoubled 
vigour, to the great delight of his companions, who set up 
a yell of pleasure. 

Not far fix)m Yataity Cord there was a cavalry ad- 
vanced post, called Piquete Bomba, from the following 
circumstance. The soldiers having broken off one of the 
three legs of their cooking-pot, looked for something to 
prop it up with on the fire. They found a 9-pounder 
riiell which had been fired by the enemy, but which had 
not burst, and they put that under their pot. As soon as 
die shell got sufficiently hot, it exploded and sent the 
Enner flying, to their intense delight. They were cavalry- 
hieiij and had not foreseen the denoument. 

02 
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If a Paraguayan, in the midst of his comrades, nm 
blown to pieces by a shell, they would yell with de- 
light, thinking it a capital joke, in which they would 
have been joined by the victim himself had he beea 
capable. 

For precision and range, Whitworth's guns are splen- 
did weapons, but they require good gunners. When i 
Whitworth shell bursts in its flight, all the splinters drivl 
ahead, making a very small angle with the original tnr 
jectory. For firing at men behind parapets, therefore, 
they are not so advantageous as the old smoothbore 
spherical shells, which spread very much when they ex- 
plode. If the rifled shells with time fuzes struck the 
ground before exploding, they would hardly ever burst, ai 
the fuze became choked with earth, and the fire extb- 
guished. One great disadvantage of using rifled shot u, 
that at all long ranges, when they strike the ground, tky 
ricochet up so high in the air, as to lose all chance of 
doing any damage after the first graze. The WhitwoA 
bolts appeared to have far greater penetrating power ii 
any hard substance, but less than a smoothbore in t 
yielding substance like sand. 

The Brazilians hardly used percussion-fuzes at all, and ^ 
had they done so they would have caused some executiw ^ 
with their continual bombardments. As it was, however, 
the Paraguayan earthworks received only slight injuries^ 
which could be repaired in a very short time. 

Whitworth's balls had such a high velocity, that tha 
eport of the gun, and the shot flying by, with a peculiff]; 
whiff, were both heard at the same moment. The P 
guayans, from the sound these balls made going thro 
the air, called Whitworth's balls ^ phews.' 

All the telegraph stations had parapets in front ■ 
them, to prevent their being put hors de combat 

In May 1867, three 8-inch guns were mounted 
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Obichi^ and a 32-pounder Lahitte, besides some smaller 
ones, and on the 30th Curuzti was bombarded heavily, 
both from Chichi and Curupayty. As the garrison was 
crowded into a very small piece of ground, some damage 
vas done. 

In October 1866, Viscount Beaumont, secretary of the 
French legation in the River Plate, came with a flag of 
truce into Lopez' lines, bringing despatches, which he was 
to deliver personally to M. Cochelet, the French consul in 
Paraguay. After waiting a few days, for M. Cochelet 
to arrive from Asuncion, he got his answers, and went 
back again under a flag of truce. 

These flags of truce always inspired some hope of 
peace, and people were very glad to see them. When one 
appeared at the enemy's outposts, the bearers were made 
to wait halfway between the lines, till some one was sent 
by Lopez to receive it. He always sent several officers, 
w^ trusting one alone, and they were ordered to go round- 
about in all sorts of roads, to make the enemy believe 
diose were the only roads into the Paraguayan lines. 
They would then talk sometimes for two or three hours 
wifli some of the allied officers, exchanging cigars, and 
would then go back and report to Lopez, being expected 
to repeat every word which had passed between them. 
On one of these occasions a challenge passed between 
Colonel Montiel and one of the allied officers, and it wa& 
agreed they should fight a duel after the war was over. 

At Paso Gomez there was a large powder-magazine, in 
which was also the laboratory for preparing fuzes, and 
ijbvnng them into the shells. On December 9, 1866, this 
^lew up (the cause being unknown) with a fearful crash, 
•ending the heavy timber roof flying in all directions. 
Kajor Alvarenga, chief of the laboratory, a first-rate 
attker of fireworks, was blown up, and forty-five men 
kaiides were killed and wounded. The enemy imme- 
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diatelj opened fire upon Paso Gomez, to which General 
Bruguez replied with vigour, and immediately arranged 
his men in fighting order, thinking the enemy might 
profit by a confusion, to attack him suddenly. A great 
quantity of anununition was lost by this explosion. 

General Diaz used to ride about at Curupayty in the 
heavy bombardments, to show the men how little he cared 
for the * negroes.' Once, during a bombardment, about 
the end of January 18675 he went in a canoe, with some 
aides-de-camp, to fish, in sight of, and near to, the fleet. 
A 13-inch shell burst just over them, cutting General 
Diaz' leg almost ofi*, and capsizing the canoe into the water. 
His aides swam to shore with him, and he was taken to 
his house, and Lopez telegraphed to. Dr. Skinner was 
immediately sent down, and amputated his leg. Mrs. 
Lynch went down in her carriage and brought him up to 
headquarters, where he was accommodated in General 
Barrios' house, and daily visited by Lopez. His leg, 
which had been amputated, was put up and soldered in ft 
little coffin of its own, and was kept in his room. After 
some days, however. General Diaz died, and his body was 
sent up to Asuncion to be buried, being accompanied by 
all the inhabitants of the town ; many of the ladies, we are 
told by the Semanario, laid their jewels on his tomb, but 
it does not say what was done eventually with the jewek 
Colonel Alen succeeded to the command of Curupayty. 

Lopez' birthday was on July 24, and the date of hia 
election to the presidency was October 16. Both days 
were kept, but the latter was specially marked. On 
these, as well as on Christmas Day, and on one or two 
civil feast-days, Lopez held a lev^e, all the officers who 
had the uniform being in full-dress. Lopez used to goto 
church, after which, at his house, all being assembled 
around him, the Bishop would address him a most cook* 
plimentary speech, to which Lopez, who was a very good 
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speaker, would reply at length. After the reception, 
champagne, beer, &c.,were served under the orange-trees, 
and hundreds of toasts given, only to Lopez, as it was not 
allowable to toast any other person. He sometimes, how- 
ever, had something more tangible than an address, to re- 
member the day by. In 1866, a magnificent Paraguayan 
flag, embroidered in gold, diamonds, rubies, &c., with gold 
and silver staff and mountings, was embroidered by the 
ladies of Asuncion ; and an album, bound in solid gold and 
stones, in a solid gold box with an equestrian statue of gold 
on it, was made in Asuncion, and sent down by the ladies, 
as a testimony of their patriotic feelings. The hints and 
ideas for these things all emanated from headquarters, a 
lady-friend of Lopez being the medium. No one, of 
eourse, dared refuse to contribute towards them. 

Next year (1868) the citizens had to make an offering, 
and this time there was no reserve as to the source of 
the idea, designs being made by request of the lady at 
leadquarters, and from thence sent to Asuncion, where 
tiiey were executed. The presents this time consisted of 
a sword of honour, and a crown of laurel leaves in gold. 
Lopez sent one of his own swords to be remounted. The 
Iiilt was made with a Saint George and the Dragon on the 
guard, all of gold, with twenty-three brilliants and num- 
bers of other stones in it. The sheath was of solid gold, 
with relieved arabesques, and the whole was encased in 
another telescopic sheath, also of pure gold, with a golden 
statue on the top, and made so that when the telescopic 
part was shut up, the part which contained the hilt alone 
WB& visible, thus making a beautiful ornament on a table. 
Fhe whole was laid on an immense silver salver. It was 
)iought down for presentation by a commission of about 
oght, the chief being Don Saturnino Bedoya, brother-in- 
aw of liopez, and treasurer-general. The workmanship 
ras beautiful. After each of the commissioners had read 
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Ki jiiircsE. sai ^e present had been delivered, Lopez 
.^a^Lei bst? ba>€h{er-in-Iaw. He never again spoke to him, 
^d zT'&rB&IIy created him worse and worse, ultimately 
T n^m 3L inns, and torturing him to death ; but he 
is very as^ry on hearii^ of his decease, as, had he, 



kz>:'Wi: zbAZ he was dying, he would have had him shot, for 
the s&ke of appearances. Two others of the commissioners 
•lied in the camp of cholera, and the remainder were 
dr&fred into the army. The crown of laurel could not 
be ^>t ready in time for this presentation, as several 
de^igIK^ were made for it, the objection made to them 
being that the crown * would be worth nothing,' though 
between all the leaves were flowers made of diamonds. 
The crown was to be placed on a cushion, in a gold box 
which measured eighteen inches long, and fourteen broad. 
It was suggested that, to make a more valuable present^ 
nothing could be done but to cast a sphere of solid gold, 
encrusted with brilliants. Lopez, however, afterwards 
found a more certain way of possessing himself of all that 
was valuable in the country. He seized all the jewels of 
the women in the following manner : — 

It may be premissed that all the Paraguayan females, 
from the highest to the lowest, were possessed of a large 
quantity of jewellery. Among the better classes were to be 
found quantities of beautiful pearls and brilliants, jewel- 
lery, during the time of the Spaniards, having been the 
particular article of luxury imported, and constituting 
almost solely the presents made by Paraguayans to their 
lady-loves. 

A patriotic movement was commenced at the proper 
instigation among the ladies, some of whom formed them- 
selves into a committee in Asuncion, and invited the othtf 
ladies to join them in offering their jewellery to Lopez, to 
contribute towards the expenses of the war. As in dutj 
bound committees were started in all the towns and village 
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throughout the country, declaring their adhesion to the 
idea. When the offer was made in due form to Lopez, 
he published an answer, in the form of a decree, thanking 
them for their patriotism, and saying that the country did 
not require that sacrifice, but that he would accept one- 
twentieth part, from which to have a coin struck, com- 
memorative of their offer. Shortly afterwards all the 
jewellery was collected, and the judges of peace called 
upon everyone, even those who had not volunteered to 
give it, to deliver up at once the whole of their jewellery. 
This was done, and it was never again seen, heard of, or 
enquired after. A design was made for the coin, and four 
were struck from a doubloon which was melted down. 

Another patriotic demonstration was ordered to be 
nuide by the women — viz., to beg permission to take up 
arms and fight by the side of their brethren. The offer 
was made to the Vice-President at Asuncion, and was 
declined for the present. Some twenty girls, however, 
belonging to the village of Aregud, got lances and white 
dresses with tricolour bands, and a sort of Scotch cap, 
designed by Mrs. Lynch, and they used to go about 
Asuncion singing patriotic hymns. 

A large hospital was established on the road, halfway 
between Paso Pucu and Humaitd^ and sometimes two 
thousand sick were in it. Every division had its own 
hospital as well, in which were only placed men who 
could stand to their arms in case of need. There were 
•bsolutely no drugs, and the doctors had to do their best 
^th the herbs of the country. A separate hospital for 
distinguished field-officers was erected at Paso Pucu, 
dose to Dr. Stewart's house, consistnig of a dozen 
ttmll huts. In May 1867, the cholera broke out, ap- 
pearing first at Paso Gomez. It soon spread through the 
^hole army, and made many victims. Two large cholera 
hospitals were established. Colonel Pereira, chief of the 
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cavalry, and Colonel Francisco Gonzalez, of Battalion 
No. 6, died of it, with many other officers and men. 
Generals Kesquin and Bruguez, and Dr. Skinner, were 
ill with it at the same time, but recovered, as did also 
many men. Benigno, Lopez' brother, was taken ill of 
fright, and Lopez himself was laid up for some days in 
fear of it, thinking he was very ill. From the moment it 
appeared, the whole camp had orders to fumigate with 
laurel leaves and grass, and headquarters were in such a 
continual state of smoke, that it was almost impossible 
to live there. Lopez felt his utter impotence to contend 
personally with such a terrible scourge, and he became 
almost mad, charging his doctors with an intention to 
poison him, in which charge he was seconded by the 
Bishop, He let out of prison Padre Maiz (whom he had 
imprisoned at the time of his election), and published in 
the Semanario a long article signed by Maiz, comparing 
Lopez to the Saviour, and full of Scripture texts, quoted 
in support of that view. The Semanario^ for some time, 
compared him to the Almighty, and July, the month of 
his birth, was called Hhe month of Christian Lopez.' 
When he recovered again he contented himself with being 
called * the unconquered Marshal.* 

The doctors were prohibited from telling the name of 
the disease which was making such havoc (the avenge of 
daily deaths for a long time was fifty), and the soldiers 
christened it ^ Chain.' 

The cholera spread through the whole country, and 
laid low many thousands of people. 

As soon as Lopez knew that Osorio had given up the 
idea of crossing the Parana at Encamacion, and was 
marching towards Paso la Patria, he recalled Majof 
Nunez from that place, with two battalions of infantry* 
a regiment of cavalry, and six guns — still leaving i 
garrison of observation. NuSez was promoted to b* 
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lieatenant-coloiiel, and was sent as second in command 
to General Barrios. 

A large reserve was formed and encamped round the 
edge of the Paso Pucu 'estero,' consisting of seven bat- 
talions of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and thirty 
fieldpieces, chiefly rifled. The Paraguayan lines were 
much exposed to attack from their great length, and the 
small number of men to defend them, and this reserve was 
placed in a central position, ready to be thrown on any 
pomt in danger. 

I was commissioned to present a project for a railway 
from Curupayty, round by Paso Pucu, to Sauce, with a 
branch to the left. I took the levels, and made a section 
which gave no very large quantity of earthworks, but 
when it was going to be put into execution, it was found 
that there was not a sufficient quantity of rails. 

A Brazilian expedition had been for two years march- 

mg into Matto-Grosso to retake it from the Paraguayans, 

but had contented itself with entering the towns of the 

interior which had been evacuated by order of Lopez, 

flie Paraguayans holding only the river. The Indians of 

flie province were also armed with rifles, but, instead of 

%htmg with them, used them to shoot their game. In 

May 1867, however, this column, numbering 5,000 men, 

mider Colonel Camisao, began to march towards Paraguay, 

iearing that there were no forces left in the north. On 

getting news of this, Lopez despatchied the 21st Regiment 

of cavalry and two companies of the 12th Battalion of 

infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Mon- 

liel and Major Medina, by steamer to Concepcion, where 

they united with some 200 cavalry who were there, and 

narched north, meeting with Camisao already on the 

aoQth side of the Rio Apa. There was no engagement, 

but the Paraguayans surrounded them on their march, 

mtting off all supplies, and taking what little cattle 
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they had. The cholera broke out at the same time 
fearfully among Camisao's men, who were living on 
green oranges and heads of palm-trees ; Camisao and the 
greater part of his men became victims to disease and want, 
and the Paraguayans fell upon the remainder, taking their 
baggage, and killing most of them. A very few escaped 
back to Matto-Grosso to tell the tale. Camisao's men 
were armed with Jacob's shells to their rifles. The Para- 
guayans immediately returned to Paso Pucu, a distance 
of over three hundred miles. The whole affair took 
only a month. It was kept a secret by Lopez, except 
to a few around him, but with what object does not 
appear. 

Another force, on July 13, 1867, landed at Corumbi 
from two steamers, proceeding from Cuyabd, captured it, 
and re-embarking the same day, returned to Cuyabi, 
taking some Brazilians with them. The Paraguayans 
lost 100 men, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cabral, the com- 
mander, was killed. The two steamers were followed up 
the river, and overtaken by Captain Nunez, in the ^ Salto,' 
who sank one of the Brazilian steamers, the 'Jaurfi,' 
being himself dangerously wounded, and almost the whole 
of his crew hors de combat, from the fire of the Brazilian 
rifles. 

Lopez' version of this affair was, that Cabral had sold 
the place to the Brazilians, and had, on the day they as- 
saulted it, sent all the sound men into the woods, and 
removed the guns from the trenches ; that when the sick 
men in hospital saw the Brazilians coming, they all stood 
to their arms, but were overpowered at first, ultimately 
driving the enemy away. Lopez further stated that the 
Brazilians had chopped up Cabral and his priest into 
small pieces, and had eaten them, in payment for thdt 
treachery. 

In March, 1867, an attempt at mediation was madeb] 
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the Hon. Mr. C. A. Washburn, the American minister, 
but this will be the subject of a future chapter. 

The bombardments all round were a source of pleasure 
to everybody. The Allies liked the noise, and thought 
they were doing immense execution. The Paraguayan 
soldiers liked them, as they got a mugful of Indian 
com for every shell or heap of splinters they collected.* 
Lopez liked them, as he got large supplies of different 
kinds of shot and shell, and quantities of iron, which was 
sent to Asuncion and cast into shot, &c. The small 
splinters were made into canister-shot. 

The Paraguayan cavalry was very badly mounted; 
their miserable animals were continually dying«off, and 
being replaced by wild horses, which the men had to tame. 
Notwithstanding this, the enemy's infantry could not stand 
a charge of the Paraguayan cavalry, nor could the Para- 
guayan infantry compete with the Allies' cavalry, which 
was well mounted. The Paraguayans had all their horses 
saddled every morning, and when it was evident that the 
enemy intended no movement that day, they led their 
animals outside the. lines to feed, and the men collected 
4em some fodder for the night. 

In the Paraguayan army not even officers were allowed 
«lone in the vanguard, lest they should desert. Men 
were also selected from different corps to act as spies. 
They were chosen for their knowledge of the ground, and 
their good behaviour. They were never allowed to go 
alone, but always two or three together. They were 
treated with special indulgence, receiving extra rations of 
yerba, com, &c., to keep them in good temper. They 
were quickly promoted, and had to do no work but their 
spying. Lopez often himself despatched spies into the 
enemy's camp. He did not, however, get much good 
from them, as when they reported anything not 

* Thcj sometimes took shot from their own guns and got the rcw£^ for it. 
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agreeable to him to hear^ he used to be angry^ and they 
soon learned always to tell a tale which would please 
him. 

The camp-women had a row of huts built for them at 
every division, and at Paso Pucu there were two laigc 
villages of them. They had sergeants named from among 
themselves, who were responsible for them. The women 
were allowed to go all over the camp, except during the 
time of cholera, when they were obliged to keep to their 
own divisions. At first they were not allowed to be in 
the soldiers' quarters after tatoo, but towards the end of 
the war that order was abolished. They assisted at the 
hospitals, and washed their friends' clothes. They coold 
not leave the camp without a passport signed by General 
Resquin. They were allowed no rations, and lived upon 
what beef the soldiers gave them. 

The Paraguayan camp was kept particularly clean. 
All animals which died were buried^ and the barracb 
were kept well swept out. 

The blockade had made many necessary articles very 
scarce, and these were, as far as possible, replaced by 
native manufactures. The supply of cotton goods for 
soldiers' clothing had long since been consumed, and 
the women had to revive weaving, which just before 
the war had been almost given up, on account of the 
y cheapness of English cotton goods. The Paraguayan 
cotton is considered some of the best in the world, as re- 
gards strength and colour, and large quantities had been 
sown before the war, by order of Lopez, who intended to 
make it one of the exports of Paraguay. It was spun 
and woven by hand by the women, producing a very 
good strong broadcloth for soldiers' shirts and drawers. 
>^Wool was woven in the same manner into ^ ponchos,' stained 
with different colours ; and the fibre of the ^ caraguatd,' or 
wild pineapple, as well as that of the coco-palm^ was 
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'woven into shirts and drawers. The women did all the 
sowing and planting, &c. 

Paper had become very scarce. A great quantity 
was used in Paraguay, as there was always a docu- 
ment executed to show for everything which was done. 
Three new weekly papers were started, besides the 
Smanano— viz., the Centinela, in Spanish, with an article 
(nr two in Guarani ; and the Lambare and the Cabichui, 
Voth entirely in Guarani. The last-named was meant 
for a representative of Punch, but the jokes in it were 
Tery wretched, and sometimes scandalous. The Cabichui 
and the Centinela were illustrated with woodcuts made 
by two or three soldiers, from their own drawings, and 
were cut with a penknife. 

Mr. Treuenfeldt, of the telegraph, established a 

paper manufactory, making some of cotton and some 

of * caraguatd,' turning out very respectable paper. All 

the Government archives were overhauled, and the 

Jyleaves torn off and used for writing. Everything was 

written on as small a piece of paper as possible. There 

was a printing-press with the army, where the Cabichui 

; was printed. The articles for the Semanario were read 

^ to Lopez, and when approved were sent to town by 

telegraph ; those which were written in town being sent 

by telegraph for his approval, the amount of corre- 

^ndence that went through the wires being thus some- 

■ thing marvellous. Pieces of cowhide were scraped 

ftnd brought to a white surface, and bound up in books 

I for writing journals, &c. Parchment was made from 

\ iheepskins, and after some trials was made equal to 

! European parchment. This was used for the commis- 

flons of the officers. 

Ink was made from a kind of black bean, by ex- 
tracting the colouring-matter with ashes. Soap was 
made by every division for its own consumption, by 
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boiling together for a time, varying from four to eight 
days, according to the quality of the ashes, fat meat 
and wood-ashes. Three men used to be constantly^ 
employed in the woods burning these ashes, having to 
select a particular tree called * Youwii,' to make strong 
ashes. 

Salt was made formerly on a large scale at Lambar^, 
from the river-mud, but the women were too much occu- 
pied with other things to have time to make enough; 
consequently only the hospitals were supplied, and thflt 
insuflSciently. The troops certainly had a fortnightly 
ration, but it was quite nominal, not being sufficient to 
salt one meal. Some months afterwards the men dis- 
covered, in the Chaco, a tree with very thick leaves, from 
which they extracted, by boiling, a substance resembling 
salt, but in taste like salt chalk. This, however, they 
ate, being in great want of it. 

Hides were stretched tight on large square frames, and 
scraped with steel tools till they were tolerably thin, after 
which they were thoroughly rubbed all over with the 
blunt point of a stick, till they at last became of the con- 
sistency of a very thick wash-leather. These were then 
cut up and made into trousers, &c. ; * but if rain fell 
upon them, they got so stiff that the wearer absolutely 
could not bend his legs. They had, therefore, to be given 
up. 

The carpets from the ball-rooms of the club, the rail- 
way terminus, &c., in Asuncion, were cut up into * ponchos' 
for the soldiers, and were so stiff that they stood out like 
advertising boards. As the winters in Paraguay are 
extremely cold when the south wind blows, the men 
/ suffered much from want of clothing. 

Gunpowder was made, the sulphur being obtained 
from iron-pyrites, of v/hich there is an abundance in j 
Paraguay, and the saltpetre being manufactured from i 
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urine and decomposed animal substances. The powder^ 
however, was not strong. 

^ Percussion-caps were made first of paper, but as these 
did not answer, a machine was made at the Arsenal, which 
stamped them out of copper in the proper manner. 

All the guns, &c. &c.i made in Paraguay during the 
war, were the work of English engineers, who had never 
been in that branch of the trade at all. They had to 
design and make their own machines for rifling, &c., 
and showed great skill in the manner in which they 
carried out these works. 

Every division had its tannery, where hides were 
tanned for making gun-tackle, saddlery, &c. Even wine 
was made, on a small scale, from the juice of oranges, 
but 1%, was not a success, being intolerably sweet. 

In order to impress his men with a proper hatred of 
the Allies, Lopez invented different stories against them. 
One was that they had poisoned the water of the Bellaco 
at the Angle, and the men were not allowed to drink it 
for months. But the queerest affair was a story that 
the Allies had sent over a balloon, filled with some 
horrible poison, which was to kill the whole of the Para- 
guayan army. This balloon was said to have been found 
in the outposts at Sauce, and a priest and a captain of 
artillery (Amarilla), who were said to have examined it, 
were really put into quarantine for a fortnight. 

An officer on guard at Paso Vai was shot for being re- 
ported to have received a present of thirty doubloons from 
the enemy. Three officers at Curupayty were shot for 
some irregularity in distributing the rations of beef 
among their soldiers. 

All prisoners taken, and deserters who came from 
the enemy, were stripped of any good clothing and 
valuables at the advanced posts : their arms were then 
tied behind them, and they were brought up to head- 

p 
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quarters to General Kesquin^ who examined them. 
They were also examined by one or two persons sent by 
Lopez for the purpose; and when they gave the Allies 
more men than Lopez thought proper they should have, 
they were beaten till they put them down at a very low 
figure. They were then sent to prison, and, after a 
longer or shorter time, most of them died of illtreatment \ 
or starvation. When Lopez wanted news from the allied 
camp, he used to send some of his spies to kidnap a 
sentry, in which they were very successful. 

The first ascent made by the balloon in the Alliee* 
camp caused a sensation. That day the balloon was for 
a time hid behind a cloud, and the Bishop, who was 
watching it, was surprised that they had the power to ;; 
make it invisible at will. With a telescope, the rqpes it '^ 
was retained by were quite visible, and the men holding j 
them. Having an accurate plan of the ground, and f 
seeing what spot the balloon was over, I was enabled to *3 
measure its diameter, and the heights of its ascents, for 
the edification of Lopez. At first he rather suspected 
the balloon was going to bombard the camp, and 
manner was troubled. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TEE AIXIES XABCH TO TVTUCXjt — THE IRONCLADS PASS THE BAT- 

TEBT OP CXIRUPATTT. 

At lengthy in July 1867, things looked as if the 
Allies really meant to finish the war. The hope, how- 
i- e?er, was quite illusive. 

In the beginning of July, 5,000 men were marched 
p. fiom Paso la Patria along the side of the Parand, to a 
t fistance of two leagues, where they encamped. In the 

>B]ddle of July, Osorio arrived with his army, and took 
command of tibe vanguard, and on the 22nd the army 
: began to march — 30,500 strong, 13,000 being left to 
garrison Tuyuti, which was strongly fortified. Porto 
Al^e was left in command here, and Caxias marched with 
the army a long way round along the coast of the Parand, 
. crossing the Bellaco at Paso Frete, and marching thence 
I towards Tuyucu6, which he entered on the 29th, on 
t which day his cavalry had a skirmish with the Paraguayan 
vanguard, under Majors Medina and Kolon, in which 
both parties lost a few men. 

On the 27th, while the allied army was on the march. 
Mitre arrived and resumed the command-in-chief. A 
telegraph was laid down underground by the Allies as they 
marched, on the same system as that used in the late Prus- 
sian and Austrian war, the wire being insulated with caout- 
chouc, and pressed into a furrow cut by a small plough. 

Having arrived at Tuyucu6, some of the forces 
t advanced to within range of the guns at Espinillo, which 
Ihad been prepared for them ; but being bombarded, they 
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retired and encamped out of range, placing their van- 
guard at the Puesto Guayaivi, 2,400 yards from 
Espinillo. They then set to work to entrench themselves 
and to erect batteries, bringing some Whitworth guns, 
which they mounted in their new position. 

In expectation of the move of the Allies, Lopez had 
had a new line of telegraph made from Humaitd, through 
the ^ carrizal,' to Villa Pilar, so that when the Allies cut 
the line on the highroad, his communications were not 
interrupted ; but he always had the line repaired, to make 
the Allies believe it was his only one. 

The Allies soon established a guard at San Solano, a 
Government ^ estancia,' and only a league from the high- 
road leading from Humaitd to Asuncion ; and they sent 
out reconnoitring parties of cavalry all over the country, 
capturing cattle, &c. The river, however, was still open 
to Lopez' steamers. 

The Allies at Tuyucue received their supplies hy • 
means of sumpter mules and carta, of which a convoy 
was despatched every other day from Tuyuti, gpiog^ 
along the road at the edge of the Bellaco, in sight of lk» ' 
Paraguayan guards. On August 11, Lopez sent s 
few cavalrymen to pounce upon the convoy, which they 
did, killing most of the cartmen, and taking some carts, 
into the Paraguayan lines. The escort of the convojr 
hardly entered into the spirit of the affair, so that there 
was little fighting on the occasion. 

Lopez, as soon as the Allies marched to Tuyucu6 
threatened his communications, sent and had the Chi 
explored, and a road made from Timbo, three 1< 
\ above Humait^, to Monte Lindo, two leagues above 
mouth of the Tebicuary. Timbo was the nearest 
to Humait^ where a landing could be effected, all 
remainder of the bank of the river being * carrizal.' 
road through the Chaco was tolerably straight, and 
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ifty-four miles long. It did not follow the course of the 

River Paraguay, but went inland. The greater part of 

the road went through deep mud, and five deep streams 

had to be crossed, besides the Biver Bermejo. Almost 

the whole way the road lay between woods, which, long, 

narrow, and tortuous, are scattered over the whole of the 

Chaco. The land is perfectly flat, and is intersected by 

numerous ^ esteros.' Posts were immediately established 

along the whole length of the road. 

On August 15, being the day of Our Lady of Asun- 
don. Admiral Ignacio hoisted the flags of the Triple 
Alliance, and with ten ironclads, steamed past the battery 
of Curupayty at 7.30 A.M. He previously issued the 
Mowing order of the day : ^ Brazilians ! the protecting 
saints of this day are Our Lady of Victory, Our Lady 
of Glory, and Our Lady of Asuncion. With victory 
and glory, therefore, we will go to Asuncion.' 

The vessels received considerable damage in the 
passage. The commander of the * Tamandare,' while 
passing the battery, opened one of the portholes to fire, 
fcat a shot immediately entered, wounding himself, and 
killing and wounding fourteen of the crew. Her engine 
was also damaged and stopped, so that she had to be 
i towed by the ^ Silvado ^ and * Herbal.' A small wooden 
{fapatch-boat was taken up behind one of the ironclads. 
The passage of Curupayty by the fleet had the effect ot 
[inaking the Paraguayans see that they could do nothing 
\t ironclads with their small artillery. Lopez gave 
to the army that he had allowed the fleet to pass 
ipayty, in order to starve it out, as it could get no 
)lies where it lay — between Curupayty and Humaitd 
id that it would soon have to repass Curupayty, 
len he would sink it. 

The Allies made a road round through the Chaco, from 
jho Quid to the fleet between Curupayty and 
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^M Humait^, and laid down a timber tramway for commu- 

H mcating with and supplying their ships. 

^K Five of the ironclads anchored in sight of the Church of 

^M Humaitd, and bombarded it for months, as being almost 

^M the only object iu Hiunoit^ which they could see, and three 

^M of the veaaela anchored in view of Curupayty, bombard- 

^M ing it from the rear. Between Curupayty and Hu- 

^P maitd, the whole of the ground near the river is impas- 

^^ sable ' carrizal," there being a narrow path along the edge 

of the river, from which, however, it is impossible to get 
inland, excepting either at Humaita or at Curupayty. 

I At this latter place, the clifF of the river is 3,000 yard? 

long, and at the northern end of it, at the commencement 
of the ' carrizal,' a landing of troops might have takeD 
place. These might have been sent through the Chaco, 
and landed there by the ironclads, with great advantage. 
To pre vent this, I constructed, in the woods at that point, u 
small fort, armed with three 24-pounder guns, so mounted 
that they could fire both in front and to the rear, at the 
same time that they flanked the ditches of the fort. This 
fort was constructed, and the guns mounted, close to the 
ironclads, without their suspecting anything. 

Humaitd was almost without a gun, and nearly all ^e 
heavy guns were taken from Curupayty, and mounted 
there, so that the fleet, by its wretohed slowness, had 
to pass the same guns again at Humaita. The game 
, thing happened to them three times afterwards, so that 
1 the artillery, which they should only have had to pass 
' once, was continually carried ahead of them, asd they 
had to run past it four times. Colonel Alen was now 
sent to command Humait&, Captain Gill being left in 
chaise at Ciunjpayty, 

The ' carrizal ' was in the hands of Lopez, from Corn- 
payty to Lake Firia, and it was thought that if a few gans 
could be mounted secretly somewhere below the wooden 
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fleet, it might alter the course of the war, as the whole of 
the supplies of the fleet would be cut off*, and it would 
have to pass down below all the batteries, and the iron- 
clads would also have to repass Curupayty. I was there- 
fore sent with General Bruguez to see if a road could 
possibly be found by which heavy, or even light guns 
could be taken there. It was, however, utterly im- 
possible without making extensive works, for which we 
had neither the means nor the time. 

As soon as the Allies began to entrench themselves at 
Tuyucu6, Lopez had an enormous earthwork begun to 
protect his house from that quarter. The nearest 
gun on that side was 7,000 yards off*, and afterwards 
the Brazilians amused themselves with firing at the 
earthwork with Whitworth's 32-pounders, which went 
sometimes far over it. This earthwork was 90 feet long, 
36 feet wide at the base, and 18 feet high. A roof was 
constructed on the top of it, under which were placed the 
telescopes. 

Still, considering that he was not safe (a piece of shell 
once fell on the roof of his house), he had a casemate 
made, in which he would dine and live when any firing 
was going on— one shot in any quarter being sufficient to 
make him get. out of bed and go there. This casemate 
was formed of immense logs of iron-wood, 9 feet long, 
stuck in the ground side by side, in two rows 9 feet 
apart, and covered over with larger logs of the same 
timber. The whole was covered over with 9 feet of 
earth, and had on each side of it 18 feet of earth. It 
had a brick floor and hammock rings, from which Lopez 
used to have his hammock slung. When Paso Pucu was 
evacuated, this casemate was completely obliterated, the 
timber being taken to Humaiti, and the earth carried 
away. This was all done in one night, not a trace of the 
casemate remaining. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PBOPOSAXB OF PmcE— KEDIAnOjrs OF MB. WiSHBCRS • 



The Hon. Mr, Washburn, minister of the United States 
in Paraguay, as lias been formerly stated, left Asuncion 
in the beginning of 1865, on leave of absence. On No- 
vember 1 of the same yea,r he arrived in Buenos Ayres on 
his return, and after several useless voyages to President 
Mitre's headquarters, to obtain permission to pass the 
blockade and return to hia post, which permission was not 
granted him, he went up the river in a steamer of war, 
being stopped by Admiral Tamandare ; but he declared 
his intention of continuing his journey, which he did 
under protest from Tamandar^; and on November 4, 
1866, he landed at Curuzu, and with a flag of truce, 
accompanied by some Brazilian officers, presented himself 
at the Paraguayan outpost of Curupayty. Having ob- 
tained leave from Lopez, and flags of truce having been 
hoisted by both belligerent parties, he landed with his 
family and luggage, and went to Asuncion. 

On January 1, 1867, General Asboth, U.S. Minister 
in Buenos Ayres, by order of his Government, ofifered 
' the mediation of the United States in the Paraguayan 
war. Receiving no answer, on the 26th he again wrote, 
enclosing a copy of his first letter, and then received an 
answer to the effect that the Government of Buenos Ayres 
was much obliged to him, and that, when it was thought 
lit, his mediation would be accepted. 
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In March of the same year, Mr. Washburn offered his 
mediation to Lopez, which the latter accepted, and Mr. 
Washburn came down to Lopez' camp. On the 11th, 
having ascertained Lopez' ideas on the subject, he went 
over to see Caxias, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
allied army. He went in an American carriage of 
Lopez', accompanied by several officers, and drawn by 
the horse-tail escort, as far as the Allies' advanced guards, 
where he was met by Colonel Fonseca, Chief of the Staff, 
and proceeded with him on horseback. 

Mr. Washburn remained three days in the allied camp, 
and then returned, not having been able to do anything 
in the interests of peace, as Caxias told him that no 
negotiations would be entered into which had not for 
their base the separation of Lopez from the Government 
of Paraguay. This Lopez would not hear of, though it 
was hinted there would be a golden gate for him to go 
through. 

Mr. Washburn was a staunch supporter of Lopez up to 
the time when the latter began his wholesale atrocities, 
which was not till the middle of 1868 ; but from the time 
Mr. Washburn's mediation failed, Lopez disliked him and 
annoyed him. Afterwards many calumnies were got up 
against Mr. Washburn, both by the Allies and by Lopez, 
charging him with receiving bribes from both sides. There 
was, however, nothing to bribe him for, even had he 
wished to be bribed. 

In the middle of August, 1867, Mr. Gould, secretary 
of the British Legation in the River Plate, was sent by I 
Her Britannic Majesty's Government to Paraguay, to try 
and get the British subjects away. He was not armed 
with proper credentials, and had no authority to make any 
threats, but merely to request Lopez to allow them to leave. 

He visited the allied camps at Tuyucu^ and at Tuyuti, 
to get permission to pass through their lines into Lopez' 
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camp. On his arrival there (August 18), Lopez had him 
a little room in the middle of a long hut, the 
partitions being only made of rushes, through which any 
one from the two adjoining rooma could easily hear and aee 
what went on in his room. The Engliahmen in the camp 
were, however, allowed freely to visit him, and they made 
hira thoroughly acfjuaiuted with the position of all the Eng- 
lish residents in Paraguay, Lopez did not give Mr. Gould 
a direct denial, but the end of the affair was that he only 
allowed some three or four widows and their children to 
leave with him. Mr. G-ould was, however, allowed no 
means of communicating with any of the British subjects 
employed elsewhere than i n the camp. Finding his mission 
was likely to have no results, he (probably at the request 
of Lopez) framed some conditions of peace, which he be- 
lieved would be acceptable to the Allies. These condi- 
tions were formally accepted by Lopez, through Caminos, 
liis Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and on that understand- 
ing Mr, Gould proceeded with them to the allied camp. 
The following were the bases proposed : — 
lat. A secret and previous understanding will assure to 
the Allied Powers the acceptance by the Govenunent of 
Paraguay of the proposals they are inclined to make. 

2nd. The independence and integrity of the Kepublic 
of Paraguay vrill be formally recognised by the Allied 
Powers. 

3rd. All questions relating to territories and limits in 
dispute before the present war, will be reserved for future 
consideration, or submitted to the arbitration of neutral 
Powers. 

4th. The allied forces vrill retire from the territory 
of the Republic of Paraguay, and the Paraguayan 
troops will evacuate the positions held by them in the 
territory of Brazil, so soon as the conclusion of peace is 
assured. 
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5^ No indemnity for tiie expenses of the war wiU be 
demanded. 

etk Prisoners of war wiU, on one side and the other, 
be immediatelj placed at liberty. 

7th. The forces of Paraguay will be disbanded, with 
the exception of the number necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order in the interior of the Republic. 

8th. His Excellency the Marshal President, at the con- 
dusion of peace, or the preliminaries thereof, will retire \ 
to Europe^ leaving the Government in the hands oi his 
Excellency the Vice-President, who, according to the 
Constitution of the KepubUc, remains in charge in simUar 
-casen. 

(jreat credit is due to Mr. Gould, both for his patient 
attempts to obtain the liberty of the English, and for the 
arrangement of these conditions of peace, which were so 
Ughly favourable to Paraguay, and were accepted by 
both sides. Lopez was to leave with flying colours, 
making peace himself, and thus that great obstacle, his 
pride, was overcome, as it was scarcely interfered with. 

On September 11, Mr. Gould took the proposals to the 
alKed camp, where they were favourably received, and 
referred to the respective Governments, and Colonel Fon- 
8eca (chief of the Brazilian staff) was immediately des- 
patched in a special steamer to Bio, to receive the 
approbation of the Emperor, 

Mr, Gould returned after two days, and after informing 
Lopez of the state of the negotiations, received a letter 
from Secretary Caminos, saying that he had previously de- 
clared that the eighth article could not be even discussed 
by him, and containing the following paragraph, which, 
dictated by Lopez himself, shows him in a very ridiculous 
light:— 

* For the rest I can assure you that the Republic of 
Paraguay will not stain its honour and glory by ever 
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consenting that its President and defender^ who has con- 
tributed so much military glory to it, and who has fought 
for its existence, should descend from his post, and still 
less that he should suffer expatriation from the scene of 
his heroism and sacrifices, as these are the best guarantee 
for my country that Marshal Lopez will follow the lot 
which God has in store for the Paraguayan nation.' 

The real reason why Lopez, at this juncture, refused the 
terms which he had previously accepted was, that while 
Mr. Gould was in the allied camp offering them, he re- 
ceived news of a new revolution in the Argentine Con- 
f federation, which he expected would force the Allies to 
make peace with him on any terms. 

Mr. Gould, of course, did not condescend to answer the 
letter which contained such barefaced lies, and went away 
in the English gunboat the same day. The captain of the 
gunboat was made Knight of the Order of Merit by 
Lopez. Mr. Gould was not treated by Lopez with the 
respect due to an agent of Her Majesty's Government, 
and was only received by him at night. 

The horrible selfishness displayed by Lopez on this 
occasion is perhaps without a parallel. The Allies were 
disposed to grant such terms ybr Paraguay as might have 
been dictated to them by a conqueror, on the one condi- 
tion that he should leave the country, and that with every 
honour. But he preferred to sacrifice the last man, wo- 
man, and child of a brave, devoted, and suffering people, 
simply to keep himself for a little while longer in power. 
The sacrifices and heroism he speaks of in his letter are 
all false, as he never once exposed his person, and he 
every commodity and luxury which he could wish for. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ALLIES ATTEMPT TO BESIEGE HUMAItA. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE C0X7NTBT ABOUT HUM A IT A — THE FIGHT FOR 
THE CONVOY— BATTLES OF ISLA TATI, TATAYIBX, OBELLA, AND 
GUARDIA TATI — SACKING AND BURNING OF THE ALLIED CAMP AT 
TUTUTi. 

HumaitA,* like Curupayty, is situated on a level clifF, 
about thirty feet above the river, on a sharp horseshoe 
bend of the stream, to which it presents a concave surface, 
thus giving the power of concentrating the fire of aU 
the batteries on any point in the bend. The cliff is 2,500 
yards long, being bounded by a * carrizal ' at each end, and 
the village is surrounded by a trench resting at both 
ends on the river, at the commencement of the two 
* carrizals.' This trench is 14,800 yards long, including 
the redans, which are placed about every 250 yards, and 
encloses a space of flat pasture-land about 4,000 yards 
long, and 2,000 yards wide. Going up the river from 
Humaitd, there is no possible communication with the 
land before reaching Pilar, on account of the * carrizal,' 
with the exception of a cliff called Tayi, fifteen miles 
above Humaitd, where there is a road leading to the 
inland highroads. This Tayi f became an important 
strategic point. The * carrizal ' between Humaitd and 
Tayi is more or less in the shape of a diamond, with 

* Hamaitii. Hu (iiasal)i black ; ma^ now ; itd^ stone : the stone is now 
black, 
t Tay!. Greenheart tree. 
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perpendiculars respectively seven and four miles long, 
and is called the Potrero Obella. It is totally im- 
passable in most parts, but there are one or two tracb 
by which it can be traversed. On the land side it is com- 
pletely shut off by an impenetrable jungle-wood, having 
only one opening, by which cattle were introduced in 
large quantities by Lopez, and were taken out, as re- 
quired, at the Humaitd end. When the river is low, 
there is a path along the edge of it from Tayi to 
Humaitd, but the Arroyo Hondo has to be crossed in 
canoes. 

Outside the trench of Humait&, the ground for some 
leagues is full of morasses, with thin pieces of dry land 
between them, more especially near San Solano and 
Tuyucu^, but most of the ground near the trench is 
passable. 

In front of Humaitd, on the other side of the river, the 
land is quite impracticable (though it was passed by Para- 
guayans) as far as Timb6, which, when the river is hi^, 
is completely under water; and thence as far as some 
three leagues below the mouth of the Tebicuary, no 
landing can be effected, it being all * carrizal.' Almost 
the whole length of the River Paraguay, the very bank is 
higher than the * carrizal,' making it practicable to cut a 
road along the edge of the river, but which could not 
communicate with the interior. 

But to proceed with the account of the war. The 
supplies for the allied army at Tuyucu^ were des- 
patched every two days, under an escort of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, from Tuyuti ; these went along the 
road in front of the Paraguayan camp, but on the other 
side of the Bellaco. At the same time the sutlers' carts 
went without convoy by another road, behind the palm 
forest, and out of view of the Paraguayans. Lopez used, 
however, always to have small parties roving about, and 
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these would fall upon any isolated company and seize their 
property. They once made a very useful seizure of a 
cartload of paper, which, however, they could not bring in 
the daytime into the Paraguayan camp. They therefore hid 
all the paper in a wood, taking the cart away to some 
distance, and every night for a week they went and 
brought a few reams of the paper, through the enemy's 
patrols. 

Lopez determined to make a pretended attack upon 
the convoy as it passed, and to lay an ambush for the 
enemy, who, he supposed, would follow his retreating 
men. On September 24, therefore — ^having the night 
before sent two battalions of infantry to hide themselves 
behind some rising ground, about halfway between 
Tuyucu6 and Tuyuti, and about a mile in front of the 
Paraguayan trenches — ^he sent a regiment of cavalry to 
pounce on the convoy as it passed. An inflated balloon 
was that day taken with the convoy, and had Colonel 
Bivarola, who commanded the Paraguayans, been a little 
quicker, he would have obtained possession of it. A cart 
or two and a few mules were taken, and after the regi- 
ment had retreated across the ^ estero,' the enemy came up 
in force, with five battalions of infantry and three regi- 
ments of cavalry, and they made their artillery work 
upon Kivarola. They crossed the * estero,' when Kivarola 
showed his two battalions of infantry, and they then 
stopped, the infantry of both sides firing at each other 
for some time. At last the Brazilian cavalry, which was 
splendidly mounted, charged in column the Paraguayan 
regiment, whose miserable haggard horses could hardly 
move, and which in line awaited the attack. The 
Brazilians came on bravely till within 150 yards of the 
Paraguayans, when the latter made their horses canter to 
meet them, thus causing the Brazilians immediately to 
turn tail in a most disgraceful manner, and gallop away. 
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This was the only movement made on either side, and nt 
length the enemy retired, leaving some 200 dead on He 
field. The Paraguayans lost only about eighty killed 
and wounded. 

A party of Lopez' men one night went and brought 
away, bodily, one of the enemy's watchtowers, made of 
four young trees. The guard at the tower were cut up. 

The Paraguayan cavalry, under the conunand of 
General (then Major) Caballero, used every morning to 
go out in the direction of San Solano, about halfway 
from which they used to feed their • horses, at a place 
called Hermosacue. On October 3, Major Caballero, 
with his whole force (about 1,000 men), went to recon- 
noitre as far as Isla Tayi, when the enemy sent out some 
skirmishers to meet him. These were followed by a 
regiment, which was routed by Caballero, as were three 
more which came to support the first. Some of the 
enemy's infantry now came up, and harassed Caballero 
from behind the clumps of trees, making h\m retreat 
When the enemy's cavalry again began to advance, 
Caballero charged them, remaining master of the field. 
The Brazilians lost about 500 men, and the Paraguayans 
about 300, killed and wounded. 

On the 21st of the same month, Caxias prepared an 
ambush of 5,000 cavalry, all of which were, during the 
night, hidden behind the difierent woods scattered over 
the plain. In the morning, as usual, Caballero came out 
of Humaita with his cavalry, and followed up one re^- 
ment, which was shown him for a bait, till he was more 
than three miles from Humaita, at a place called TatayibS, 
when he was in an instant surrounded by the Brazilian 
cavalry, of whom there were so many, that on the 
small patches of ground between the * esteros ' they could 
hardly operate at all. Caballero cut his way along till 
under the guns of Humaitd, when the enemy left him. 
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For the whole three miles he was completely surrounded, 
and was fighting hand-to-hand the whole • way. The 
Paraguayan cavalry suffered most severely, losing 400 
dead, 138 prisoners (wounded), and some wounded who 
were able to ride in to Humaitd. The Brazilians lost 
some 150 killed and wounded, and some eight officers. 
The wonder is that a single Paraguayan was allowed to 
return. Caballero, who had been promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel for the action at Isla Tayi, was now 
promoted to be colonel, and Lopez decreed a medal to 
all engaged at Tatayibd.* This medal was struck, and 
presented at the end of the year. 

On the same day a diversion was attempted by the 
Argentines against the Paraguayan vanguard opposite the 
Angle. The Paraguayans retired, drawing the enemy 
vrithin the range of their guns, from which the latter 
Buffered some losses. 

Lopez had been assembling a large stock of cattle in 
the Potrero Obella, in anticipation of a siege. The opening 
to the Potrero through the woods, which has been de- 
scribed, was closed with a trench, and defended by some 
200 Paraguayans. There was another road into the 
Potrero, going from Tayi along the edge of the river, and 
entering the Potrero at Laurel, where Lopez had a trench 
made, and placed fourteen guns, with a garrison of 600 
men, under Major Franco. This trench faced Tayi. 

On one of their reconnoitring expeditions, the enemy 
became aware of the trench defending the entrance to the 
Potrero Obella, from the land side, and determined to 
obtain possession of it. On October 28, General Mena 
Barreto, with 5,000 men, was ordered to go and take it. 
The trench was at the end of a narrow opening in the 
wood^ which the Brazilians had to go down before reaching 

* Tatayibd, a tree, the sawd)^ of which giyes a brilliant yellow dye. 

Q 
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it, and in which thej were exposed to enfilade-fire. _The 
Paraguayans fought well, keeping the en^nj at bay 
for a long time, but were overpowered at last. Accord- 
ing to Caxias' official account, the Brazilians lost 370 
men, and the Paraguayans eighty killed and fifty-six 
wounded. 

After taking this trench, Mena Barreto proceeded to 
Tayi to reconnoitre ; and on arriying at the side of the 
river, he began firing with his ardllery at two Para- 
guayan steamers which were going down the stream. 
These stopped and bombarded him, compelling him to 
retreat. Lopez, hearing the enemy had been to Tayi, 
became anxious about it, as, if the enemy placed a 
battery there, his river-communication would be stopped. 
He therefore sent me, on November 1, to Tayi, to choose 
a position and mark out a trench, to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining possession of the cliff of the river, which 
was only about 400 yards long, and was terminated on 
both sides by ^carrizal.' The same steamer brought 
the 9th Battalion of infantry, some 400 strong, under 
Captain Rios, and three pieces of field artillery, the 
two forces being under command of Major Villamayor, 
a favourite aide-de-camp of Lopez, and a very brave 
but stupid man. I was to give them their work to do, 
and return immediately. We arrived there late in the 
afternoon, and after reconnoitring, found the enemy close 
by, behind the woods. Advanced guards were placed, 
and a redoubt traced out, with the river for its rear. 
Three steamers were placed, to flank with their guns the 
front of the redoubt, and the work was begun at sunset 
on the 1st. 

Seeing an old guardhouse at Tayi, with a strong 
stockade all round it, I sent a canoe to Laurel (from 
which place there was a telegraph line to Paso Pucu), 
with a despatch advising Lopez that the enemy was 
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close by, and that the stockade could be made very 
defensible by the morning, by throwing up earth against 
It, &c., whereas the trench would, by the same time, 
be still very backward. He preferred, however, that the 
trench should be proceeded with. 

Next morning Mena Barreto attacked the Paraguayans, 
who, on seeing him approach, got below the cliff, and fired 
over it ; but they were immediately overpowered, and 
almost all were butchered by the Brazilians. Major 
Villamayor was killed; Captain Bios, badly wounded, 
effected his escape with a very few to Laurel. 

The steamers continued to bombard the Brazilians, 
who brought their artillery to the edge of the river, and 
opened a terrible fire on them, at the same time that 
the infantry poured in rifle-bullets, killing the greater 
part of the crews. Two steamers were sunk — viz., the 
' Olimpo ' and the * 25 de Mayo ' — the other one, the 
' Ypora,' escaping. 

The Brazilians immediately entrenched thenlselves 
strongly at Tayi, which they armed with fourteen guns, 
and garrisoned with 6,000 men. At San Solano and its 
vicinity, 10,000 men were kept ready to reinforce it, in 
case Lopez should attack it. They further stretched chains 
across the river, so as completely to cut off all hope for a 
Paraguayan steamer to pass. One was plated with rail- 
way iron for running past the battery, but the armour did 
not answer, being too heavy, and was taken off again. 

These occurrences were kept a profound secret by 
Lopez, most people in the Paraguayan army not knowing 
them till some months afterwards, when they oozed out. 

A few days after the capture of Tayi, a Brazilian major, 
with three other officers, went some distance on the road 
towards Laurel, and were killed by the Paraguayans. 

When the Allies marched to Tuyucu^, Lopez sent 

Lieutenant-Colonel KuSez to the principal pass of the 

q2 
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TcUcBUj, wIuTE he bid a butsliin of recruits (the 45th), 
and two aqaadroie of cavslij, kUo recruits. He made a 
trendi to defend the {wm, utd bad six gvos there. He 
wlrrt h\A pinnh it thr nTho-piirn fci[;hrmr rhr Tebicaary. 
^Xonez had dtaige of rauttii^ the cxttle, sappUes, and 
cocrespoDdeDee tfaxoi^h the new road ia the Cbaco, passiug 
them over the Biv^ Paragiiaj, ftbout four miles sbore the 
Te^ncnaiy, at a {nist csUed Monte Liodo. 

The cattle was taken OTer the river in Tarioos KaT& 
At Monte Lindo the river was 5€0 yards nide, and the 
current very rapid. One metliod was to construct a 
' manga' — i. *., two strong fences springing from the edge 
cf the «:ater, about four feet apart, and parallel for a 
distance of about twenty yards, when they spread out 
like a funneL The cattle was driven into the wide end 
of the liinnel, and came oat one by one into the n-ater, 
n here some cows were attached to a canoe, which immedi- 
ately made for the other eide of the river, the animals from 
the ' manga ' following those attached to the canoe. M&njr 
were drowned, however, by this method. Another was to 
fasten four animals on each side of a canoe by their homs, 
and then paddle across ; they also tied the animals' legs 
and horns together, and carried four across in a canoe. 
But the best plan, and the one most used, was a large 
pontoon towed by a steamer. 

When the allied army had first approached Paso la 
Patria, Lopez ordered all the inhabitants of the coast of 
the Parang," to go to the north of the Arroyo Hondo. 
"When he knew the Allies were going to march to Tuyucue, 
he ordered all the inhabitants (i, e. men, women, and 
children) to go beyond the Tehicuary, laying waste the 
whole of the districts of Neembucu and Migiones. Most 

• In Paraguay, by far tha gcBater part of the population lived in isolat'd 
houMB, B<:attered all OTcr the country, and notin villages, being thus enabled 
to muiDtoiu thfmMlTea by the produce of their ground. 
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of the people thus driven out of their homes died of want 
and hardship. 

The country, therefore, between the Allies and the 
Tebicuary was perfectly deserted. All the poor furniture 
and belongings of the people were left in the houses, as 
they could only take with them what they could carry on 
their heads. The cattle of that tract of country had also 
been driven away, and only a few small herds were left 
for the immediate consumption of the army. 

The Allies sent various reconnoitring expeditions into 
thift part of the country, and there was some slight skirmish- 
ing with the Paraguayans, who were to be found every- 
where in small numbers ; they took possession twice of the 
Pilar, and once the Brazilians arrived at the pass of the 
Tebicuary, exchanging a few shots with Nunez. One of 
these expeditions, under Major Ascona, went to San Juan, 
capturing some cattle and taking a few prisoners ; but, re- 
turning by the same road, was waylaid by the Paraguayans, 
under Captain Rojas, who sprang from an ambush, and 
retook the prisoners and cattle, besides capturing two 
of the enemy's officers. One of these was a Para- 
guayan, who had some time since deserted to the enemy. 
Lopez was in great glee at having caught him ; he was 
brought (badly wounded) to Paso Pucu, where he was 
nearly beaten to death, and then shot. 

Ever since the Allies had marched part of their forces 
to Tuyucue, Lopez had the idea of attacking Tuyuti, 
and I was commissioned to make a map of the fortifications 
of that place. Having formerly made an accurate plan 
of the whole of the ground there, I was enabled to get 
through my task with tolerable success. The greater part 
of the fortifications of Tuyuti was visible from our watch- 
towers, where I took up my theodolite to make observa- 
tions. I also saw some of the deserters who came from 
Tuyuti, and examined them upon the state of the defences. 
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At length Lopez determined to attack it on No- 
vember 3. All the arrangements were made on the 2nd. 
General Barrios was to command the whole expedition, 
which consisted of 8,000 men, divided into four brigades 
of infantry, each consisting of four battalions, and two 
brigades of cavalry, each of three raiments. Barriog was 
to go with the infantry by the way of Yataity Corii ; the 
brave Colonel Ximenez 1 eading the vanguard, and Colonel 
Luis Gonzalez being Barrios' second. Colonel Caballero 
was to take the cavalry farther to the enemy's right, by 
the Paso Satt. Lieutenant- Colonel Kivarola was his 
t-eoond. It was not intended to hold the place, as Lopez 
had not men enongh to garrison it. The intention was to 
bring away eome of the guna— especially one or more of 
MHiitworth's 32-poundeTS, which Lopex and everyone 
else envied extremely — and to cause the enemy to re- 
concentrate himself towards that point, which was tlie 
base of his operations. 

Lopez had all the coranianding-offic^ together over 
the map, and gave them his directions. These were, that 
they were to be all ready the night before, as near as 
Ijossible to the enemy's lines, and at the first breaking of 
day, the infantry were to rush on the Argentjae camp, 
and the cavalry on the Brazilian redoubts at the right ; 
that, clearing everything before them, they were to make 
their way to Pins, sending the guns back to their own 
camp as fast as they were taken, and were then to return 
themselves. After giving these instructions, however, he 
gave them the order, that when they had entered the 
enemy's camp, they were to let the soldiers go about and 
see what they could pick up. When a General can give 
I auch an order, he deserves every reverse that may happen 
/ to him. The result of this order was that, instead of being 
a brilliant victory, as it was at first, it turned out & 
heavy loss for the Par^uayana, as well ae for the Allies. 
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The enemy, keeping his advanced guards so near to his 
in^ enabled the Paraguayans to get very near them at 
oight, and, ey^a had they been awake and given the alarm, 
the distance was so short, that the Paraguayans would 
have been at their trenches before the garrison could 
stand to them. 

On November 3, 1867, Lopez was up before daylight, 
and watching for the attack. At break of day, the Para- 
guayans marched on in double-quick step, silently, finding 
tiie enemy asleep ; on^ of the advanced guards peppered 
ilie Paraguayans after they had passed, but no notice was 
taken of them, in order to make as little noise as possible. 
Just as the Paraguayans reached the first line of trenches, 
two guns were fired, and a few musketry shots also, but 
the firing immediately ceased. The infantry swept all 
before it, setting fire, as it went along, to everything, 
burning the whole camp, and blowing up many powder- 
magazines. The second line of trenches was taken with 
equal facility ; four battalions of Brazilians, who were 
doing garrison duty there, were seized with such a panic, 
that they disbanded and fled to Itapirti, where they hoped 
to save themselves in the water. In their flight they 
were accompanied by all the sutlers and merchants of the 
camp. Ferry-boat fares rose to such an extent that lOOZ. 
was paid for a passage across the river, and lOZ. to be taken 
a httle way from the shore. 

After taking the second line of trenches, the Para- 
guayans, who had now reached the ^Comercio,' where 
all the shops and stores were, disbanded, as Lopez had 
ordered, and betook themselves to sacking, pillaging, and 
burning. Porto Alegre himself behaved bravely, but his 
army did not. He assembled some troops to defend the 
citadel, which was now easy, as the Paraguayans had all 
lisbanded, and from thence poured in fire upon them, 
dUing and wounding many. The wounded immediately 
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loaded themselves with booty, and returned to the Para- 
guayan camp. Some Brazilian cavalry, which was en- 
camped near the southern Bellaco, did not move till the 
Paraguayans had disbanded, when it charged them. The 
Paraguayans sacked the whole of the camp, as far as the 
southern Bellaco, in the rear of the citadel, drinking and 
eating handfuls of sugar, of which they were very foni 
At last the Brazilians and Argentines came out of the 
citadel, and butchered many of the Paraguayans, who were 
here, there, and everywhere — those who could do so making 
off with their booty. 

The Paraguayan cavalry behaved much better. They 
arrived at the trenches of the redoubts almost without 
being heard, turning the garrison out in their shirts. 
They jumped off their horses, and sword-in-hand scaled 
the trenches. The commander of one of these redoubts, 
seeing the Paraguayans were determined on having it, 
held up a white flag in token of surrender, when Cabal- 
lero stopped his men, and ordered the enemy to lay down 
their arms. This they hesitated to do, and he ordered his 
men to cut them down. The rest now threw down their 
arms, and Caballero stopped the carnage. The prisoners, 
all Brazilians, to the number of 249 men and 10 oflScers, 
besides Major Cunha Mattos, and the Argentine Major 
Aranda, together with some six women, were marched 
off to the Paraguayan camp, under an escort of six Para- 
guayan cavalry soldiers. The guns were immediately sent 
forward, towards Paso Pucu. Two other redoubts were 
stormed and taken by Rivarola and Montiel, the garri- 
sons being put to the sword. The barracks were then 
set on fire. 

As soon as news came of what was going on at 
Tuyuti, reinforcements were despatched from Tuyucu^ 
j General Hornos, with the Correntino cavalry and twCF 
' Argentine regiments, the Paraguayan Legion, aft^- 
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General Victorino with his own and another division of 
Brazilian cavalry, galloped to Tuyuti and engaged the 
Paraguayan cavalry, at the moment they bad finished 
with the redoubts. The Paraguayan cavalry fought 
bravely, charging repeatedly through the enemy. The 
fighting at this point, hand-to-hand, lasted more than an 
hour, after which they retired, all the fighting being over 
by nine o'clock. The whole of the enemy^s camp, from 
the centre to the right, was a mass of fire and smoke, 
occasionally relieved by the explosion of a powder-maga- 
zine. The Paraguayans, retreating from Tuyuti, were 
collected at Yataity Cord, and reorganised, the wounded I 
going right on to Paso Pucu with their booty. 

Three flags were taken — two very seedy Brazilian flags, ^ 
and a beautifully-embroidered Argentine one. Fourteen 
guns of different calibres, from a 7-inch howitzer to a 
9-pounder rifled gun, were taken into the Paraguayan 
camp. Among these there was a Krupp 12-pounder 
rifled steel breechloader, which was taken loaded, the 
6nemy not having had time to fire it. A Whitworth 32- 
pounder had been sent from Tuyuti, but, being a heavy 
gun, had sunk above the naves of the wheels into the mud 
of the * estero,' and not being able to get it out, the men 
left it there, within rifle-shot from the enemy's trenches. 

Lopez was much vexed when he heard that the gun had 
been left there, and General Bruguez, who was with 
him, begged to be allowed to go and fetch it, Lopez 
told him to take two battalions from Barrios, and go for 
it. He also told him to shoot, on his way, two Para- 
guayans who had been taken prisoners. Bruguez accord- 
ingly went, and had the two Paraguayans shot through 
their backs, as traitors ; and having with diflSculty got to- 
gether two battalions of men, he started for the gun, tak- 
ing twelve yoke of oxen, and lots of cordage with him. 
When he arrived there, the Brazilians, who dreaded that 
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gun being in the hands of the Paraguayans, were already 

trying to take it back to their trench, with men and oxen. 

On Bruguez approaching them, they retired, keeping up 

a terrible cannonade and musketry. Bruguez, however, 

tackled the gun, and brought it away from under their 

trenches. He lost some men, including Major Mendoza, 

of the Artillery. This gun was found to be loaded with 

two cartridges and no shot, and the copper ventpiece waa 

burned inside, and turned up, so that the cartridge 

could not be pricked. The gun was brought away just 
at dark. ■ 

The Allies lost about 1,700 men, killed, wounded, and - 
' prisoners. Porto Alegre was slighdy wounded, and had 
two horses killed under him. Some carts with clothing, 
some mules and horses, were taken. The whole camp of 
the right was destroyed and burned. 

The Paraguayans lost about 1,200, left on the field, 
/most of them killed ; and about as many wounded re- 
turned, so that of the 8,000 men who went, nearly a third 
* were put hors de combat. The 40th Battalion was again 
cut up, its band completely destroyed, and only 100 men of 
it came back sound ; the 20th Battalion, which went into 
action 460 strong, came out numbering only 76 ; and of 
the 3rd Battalion, which was 400 strong, about 100 re^ 
turned. Besides the field-oflScer mentioned, three others 
were left dead— viz., Lieutenant-Colonel Lescano, and 
Majors Fernandez and Bullo. Colonels Gonzalez, Xi- 
menez, and Rivarola, and Majors Duarte and MontieU 
were wounded, but returned. 

Brigadier-General Barrios was promoted to be a gene- 
ral of division; but as Lopez, although a marshal, still 
wore the uniform of a general of division. Barrios was 
obliged to wear that of brigadier. 

A diversion had been made by the Paraguayans, at 
their extreme right, threatening to attack the Brazilian left 
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When the enemy at Tuyucu^ perceived what was 
going on at Tuyuti, he sent out five battalions to threaten 
Espinillo^ but they did not come within range. 

The spoil brought from Tuyuti by the Paraguayans was 
immense^ and consisted of articles of every conceivable kind. 
The only artichokes I ever saw in Paraguay were brought 
from the allied camp that day. A mail had just arrived 
from Buenos Ayres, and was taken to Lopez, who, on 
reading one of the letters, said, ^ Poor Mitre ! I am read- 
ing his wife's letter,' and then stated what the letter was 
about. A box was brought to Lopez, which had just 
arrived for General Emilio Mitre, containing tea, cheese, 
coffee, and a pair of boots. New officers' uniforms were 
brought from a tailor's. Parasols, dresses, crinolines, 
shirts (Crimean shirts especially), cloth, were brought in 
large quantities, every man carrying as much as he could. 
A tripod telescope was brought from one of the watch- 
towers, and gold watches, sovereigns, and dollars were 
abundant. One man, who found a bag full of the cut 
half and quarter dollars, threw it away as not sufficiently 
valuable for him. 

The Allies again set to work to add to the fortifications 
of Tuyuti. The Paraguayans rejoiced at the victory, * 
and Lopez decreed them a medal, which was struck at 
Asuncion. 

The prisoners who were brought from Tuyuti were 
put into a prison made expressly for them, by a stock- 
ade surrounding a piece of ground, which was partly 
roofed in. The officers, who had given their parole, were 
yet sent into this prison with the common men, and suf- 
fered so much from hunger, dirt, and exposure, that one 
of them (a captain) tried to escape, and got into the 
woods, but was unable to cross the Paraguayan lines. 
After three days, he was found sitting under a bush, and 
was taken and shot. To inspire tlie remainder with a 
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proper dread of attempting to escape, it was said that fifty 
of them were marched out and shot. The greater part of 
those who were now left died of want and illtreatment; 
a few however survived, and were taken to the Tebi- 
cuary. 

The two majors who were taken were sent to the Chief 
of the Staff, in whose house they occupied a room. Lopez 
sent word to them that he did not wish to treat officers of 
their distinction like common soldiers, in making them 
answer interrogatories, and would be satisfied with their 
each writing out everything they knew about the situation 
of the Allies. 

The whole line of trench from the Angle to Humaiti 
had been well armed with artillery ever since the Allies 
had marched to Tuyucu6, but they never came within 
range of it. The ^ General Diaz ' was brought to Espi- 
nillo, and bombarded the camp of Tuyucue once or twice, 
but was soon hors de combat. 

The Whitworth 32-pounder which, with its ammuni- 
tion-waggon, had been brought from Tuyuti, very soon 
had a new ventpiece put in, and was taken to Curupayty 
one afternoon, and placed at the right of the battery > 
whence the wooden fleet was visible, and out of range of 
any artillery the Paraguayans ever had before. This 
delightful gun, the long-coveted ^ Phew,' however, could 
go a long way ov^r the fleet, and made capital practice 
that afternoon, sending the fleet about its business. Th^ 
* Belmonte,' among others, received a shot which dis^ 
mounted her 150-pounder Whitworth, and killed the 
whole garrison of the gun. In all, the wooden fleet 
was struck thirty-four times that afternoon, and 
dropped down out of sight. The gun was then sent to 
Espinillo, where it was daily fired at the allied camp 
with some success. Hundreds of balls and shells fired by 
the enemy had been collected for this gun. 
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The Krupp 12-pounder had no ammunition with it, 
and this had to be made at Asuncion. The gun was then 
taken to different parts of the trench, for amusement, and 
fired at the enemy. 

At the Battle of Tuyuti, the Oriental army, which 
the day before numbered forty men and a general, was 
reduced to a general and twenty men« 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LOPEZ CONCENTRATES HIS FORCES AT PASO PUCTJ, AND BSTABUSHK 
A CAMP AND BATTERY AT TIMB(5 — MITRE LEATES THE COlOCAin) 
IN THE HANDS OF CAXIAS — ^DEATH OF GENERAL FLORES. 

After the Battle of Tuyuti, Lopez, seeing that the 
Allies continued in possession of Tayi, and showed no 
intention of re-concentrating themselves, determined to 
withdraw his troops into a smaller compass, and to fortify 
Humait^. 

He therefore urged forward the work of a trench which 
I had begun, and which, resting its right in the Laguna 
Lopez, followed the crest of the height of Paso Pucu, 
joining on to the old trench at Espinillo. Triangular 
redoubts were made at the Angle, and at intervals along 
the trench to Humaitd, the trench itself serving for one 
side. They were made so as to flank, as far as possible, 
the intervals of trench between them. The old trench 
from Sauce to the Angle was left only with guards, and 
the artillery (150 pieces) removed, the heavy guns being 
all taken into Humaitd, and a few light ones placed at the 
Paso Pucu trench. Espinillo, and the rest of the line as 
far as Humaita, was left crowded with artillery. Captain 
Barrios was left with 100 men and one gun at Sauce. 
Major J. Fernandez, with a regiment of cavalry, guarded 
the old centre and left. General Bruguez, whose house 
was now at Espinillo, commanded the whole of the new 
line. 
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In the beginning of December a trench was begun at 
Timbo, in the Chaco, hidden in a wood at the edge of the 
river. It was first garrisoned with six battalions of in- 
fantry and three regiments of cavalry, and was armed 
with thirty guns, all fieldpieces. It was commanded by 
Colonel Caballero, who had charge of the communica* 
tions through the Chaco. 

All the camp-women were informed that those who 
wished to go to Asuncion might do so through the 
Chaco. For more than a year none had been allowed 
either to come or go, and many now availed themselves 
of the opportunity, having to walk the whole way, a dis- 
tance of about 250 miles. 

The General Hospital was removed to Humaitd, where 
the sick, being continually bombarded, suffered some 
losses. Dr. Fox, one of the army surgeons, was wounded 
in the leg by a shell, which burst in one of the wards. 

From the point where the ironclads lay at anchor the 
chain of Humaitd was visible. This consisted of three 
chains side by side, of which the heaviest had 7^-inch 
links, supported on a number of canoes, and on three 
pontoons. The ironclads fired for three months at these 
pontoons and canoes, sinking them all, when, of course, 
the chain went to the bottom, as the river there is about 
700 yards wide, and the chain could not be drawn taut 
without intermediate supports. The chain was thus buried 
some two feet under the mud of the river, offering no ob- 
stacle whatever to the navigation. Some attempts were 
made to place floats and raise the chain to them, but they 
proved unsuccessful. From August to February the iron- 
clads bombarded the church, displacing some bricks, and 
cutting one or two beams in half. 

About the beginning of October, M. Cochelet, the 
French consul, was relieved by M. Cuverville. M. 
Cochelet was in Lopez' black books, because he would 
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B«A Tisit Jlra. Lvnoh, When he came from Asuncion, he 
was pUc«d with his family in a r<xim at Humait^, exposed 
to the continual bombardment of the Brazilians, remain- 
ing there for some days till the Fiench ateamer came 
for him. 

At the beginning of December the Italian Government 
sent a consul, who, after living for some days under &e 
at Hnmaita, was sent to Asuncion through the Chaoo, 

Whenever a ball made a hole in Lopez' house at Hu 
m^uta, it was immediately repaired and whitewashed, so 
as to leave no trace, as it was not to be supposed that hk 
house couid be hit by the enemy. Two or three small 
gnus, placed iu the woods opposite the ironclads at 
Humaitd, molested the Brazilians whenever they showed 
themselves on board. 

On December 26 the ironclads steamed up within 
range of Humaita, to reconnoitre, and then returned to 
their anchorage. 

The steamers ' Tacuari ' and 'Yifurei,' which had re- 
mained between Humaiti and Tayi, did all the transport 
work between Timbo and Humaitd, landing and taking 
in their cargoes opposite the church, and out of sight of 
the ironclads. 

The ' Aca-verfi ' gun was by this time finished, and 
brought down to Humutd, where it was placed' in posi- 
tion. The ' Cristiano ' was abo brought from Curupayty, 
and mounted at Humtutd. 

Small raids were made continually by Lopez' men where 
they were least expected. One day in December they 
brought 800 bullocks from behind the enemy's line 
of communication between Tuyucue and Tuyuti. On 
another occasion they brought 1,800 head of cattle from 
near Pedro Gronzalez, and another time carried off from 
the same place Captain Silva, a Paraguayan who had 
deserted to the enemy some time before, and who wae 
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serving them as guide. He was thrown into prison, and 
after answering many questions, was flogged to death. 

One of the principal amusements, both in the Para- 
guayan camp and in that of the Allies, was bombarding 
each other with Whitworth's 32-pounders. After it was 
begun by the Paraguayans from EspinlUo, the Brazilians 
brought three of those guns to their lines at Tuyucue, 
and they used to fire both at our 32-pounder, to try and 
dismount it, and at Lopez' headquarters. When Lopez 
had had his dinner, and retired in peace to his casemate, 
he would order Espinillo to bombard. He always had 
some oflScers with telescopes on the top of his earthwork, 
who sent word^ him of everything that went on — every 
shot which was fired by the enemy, where it came from, 
where it fell, and whether it burst or not; also every 
shot from Espinillo, where it was going to, and where it 
fell and burst. In order to do this properly, the officer at 
the gun at Espinillo had a number of black letters 
painted on hide, these letters representing the different 
parts of the enemy's camp. Thus T stood for Tuyucue, 
C for Caxias' headquarters, &c. While the gun was 
being pointed, the telescopes at Paso Pucu were informed, 
by the raising of a letter at Espinillo, where to look for 
the shot, and they would be laid towards that spot, Lopez 
being immediately informed. When the gun was fired, 
the exact place where the shot fell was seen and reported 
to him. One of the most favourite marks was Osorio's 
house. This had a small low earthwork in front; and 
when his roof had been repeatedly pierced, he had some 
bales of hay piled upon the earthwork. These were, 
however, repeatedly disarranged by the Paraguayan fire. 

During one of these bombardments the Brazilians set 
fire to a row of houses at Espinillo, burning the ammunition 
of a whole battalion of infantry (240 rounds per man), and 
setting fire to the watchtower which was close by. This 
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happcDnd just before dark, and tlie Allies saw the housea 
burning. Xext DiomiDg they were amazed at seeing (as 
they thoiiglit) the whole of the houses replaced exactly as 
they had been before the fire, wbich they considered as 
another proof of the omnipotence of Lopez. The fact, 
however, was that the houses which were burnt down were 
exactly behind those seen by the Allies, which latter were 
not burnt at all. Most of the allied generals had their car- 
riages with them, and Lopez was always informed, when 
they went out, whether they went on horseback or in a 
carrii^e. 

On January 1 1, 1868, the flags in the allied camp were 
Iioisted half-mast high, and every half-hour tlirough the 
day a blank cartridge was fired from a gun in the Argen- 
tine camp, and was imujediately answered by one iu the 
Brazilian camp. Lopez was in great excitement about 
this, which was evidently a sign of mourning in the Ar- 
gentine camp. That morning, too, all the Argentine 
troopa, in parade dress, wevc marched out, apparently to 
mass, and Lopez decided that it was Mitre who was dead. 
To make sure, however, he sent and kidnapped two Ar- 
gentine sentries that night, who were questioned, but had 
heard nothing of Mitre's death. They were flogged till 
they said they knew he was dead. For some time all 
prisoners and deserters were questioned and Staged till 
they said Mitre was dead. Lopez was determined he 
should be dead, and he published his death for some 
months in his different newspapers. Woe to anyone who 
should have hinted anything to the contrary ! It was, how- 
ever, the Vice-President of the Argentine Republic, Don 
Marcos Paz, who died on January 2, and Lopez knew it 
after a few days. This was one of his inespb'cable tantrums. 
General Flores, who was in Monte Video, was aliot iii 
his carriage, going along the streets, on February 20, 
1868, some revolution being on hand. 
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In consequence of the death of the Vice-President, 
President Mitre was obliged to retire from the seat of 
war, and go to Buenos Ayres. He left on January 14, 
and delegated the command-in- chief to the Marquez de 
Caxias, much to the sorrow of all the Argentines. Mitre 
himself was probably glad to get away, as he could make 
nothing of the Brazilians. When he proposed any move- 
ment, Caxias said it was impossible, as, out of 43,000 
Brazilians, 13,000 were in hospital. As soon as Mitre 
left, however, it was foimd that only 2,500 were in hos- 
pital, and the Marquis prepared to gain immortal fame by 
doing something. What it was to be he could not ima- 
gine, but with 50,000 sound men, which the allied army 
now counted, it stood to reason that he must conquer 
Lopez, who had only some 15,000. He therefore made 
a military promenade from Tuyucu^ to San Solano and 
back, with the greater part of the allied army, with the 
view of impressing the Paraguayans with the niunber of 
his forces. 

The more their enemies, however, the more the Para- 
guayans would laugh. They used to play all sorts of 
pranks at night with the Brazilian guards, shooting at 
them with bows and arrows, and wiA * bodoques.' This 
is a ball of clay, baked in the sun, about an inch in 
diameter. It is shot from a bow with two strings, which 
are kept two inches apart by a small stick inserted be- 
tween them near each end of the strings. The ball 
is placed on a piece of canvas fixed to the two strings, 
and is shot by holding the ball with the right thumb and 
forefinger, like an arrow, only the strings have to be pulled 
askew, else the ball would strike the bow. This weapon 
is used by the boys in Paraguay to shoot parrots with. 

The Brazilians had a battalion always on guard at 
an entrenchment at Paso Poi.* Colonel (then Major) 

* FoL narrow: the nanoir pati. 
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Eivarola went one night with fifty naked cavalrjmeu, 
sword-in-hand, crossed the ' estero,' and fell on the rear 
of the battalion, cutting up many. The battalion could 
not use their firearms, a.B, in doing so, they would have 
fired on another Brazilian battalion which was coming 
to their relief. 

On another occasion, the Paraguayans kidnapped the 
corporal of the guard of an Argentine battalion, while he 
was going his rounds. They took him from between two 
sentries who were eighty paces apart, the commander of 
the battalion being at the moment going his rounds. It 
was done ao quickly and quietly, that he was gone before 
they knew it. 

The Argentines used every morning to reconnoitre 
beyond their lines at Tuyucu^, in the direction of the 
Angle. On February 17^ Lopez had an ambush laid 
for them, commanded by Captain Urbieta. The Ar- 
gentines passed the ambush, when the Paraguayans fell 
upon them, and killed and wounded eighty men and four 
officers. Colonel Griribone, commander of the Argentines, 
was killed, and his second wounded. Captain Urbieta 
had his thigh broken by a rifle-bullet, and about thirty of 
his men were killed and wounded. 

Lopez had some idea both of attacking Tuyucue and 
Tayi, but it was manifest that he could only lose, as both 
places were strongly fortified, and had plenty of men. 

With the view of mystifying the enemy, he had a re- 
doubt made at Cierva, 3,500 yards to the north of Hu- 
maita, and armed with nine fieldpieces ; it was garrisoned 
with about 500 men, under the command of Major Olabai^ 
rieta. The enemy naturally supposed this was an im- 
jiortant point, and an opening into the Potrero Obella, 
part of which they had formerly taken, and at the south 
end of which Lopez still kept his cattle. Such was not, 
however, the case, as tlie position was of no use to Lopez. 
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In the beginning of February, Lopez sent me to start 
a battery in the Chaco at Timbo. He sent first six 8-inch 
guns and eight 32-pounders. These were all mounted 
quickly on the bank of the river, there being no time to 
make any parapets or powder-magazines before they were 
called into play. The bank of the river here is low, and 
liable to be flooded by the river; the platforms were con- 
sequently raised three feet above the ground. Captain 
Ortiz was sent from Curupayty to command the battery. 

General Porto Alegre left the army about this time^ 
and General ArgoUo was placed in command of Tuyuti. 
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Eivarola went one night with fifty naked cavalrymen, 
Bword-in-liand, crossed the ' estero,' and fell on the rear 
of the battalion, cutting up many. The battalitin could 
not use their firearms, as, in doing bo, they would have 
fired on another Brazilian battalion which was coming 
to their relief. 

On another occasion, the Paraguayans kidnapped the 
corporal of the guard of an Argentine battalion, while he 
was going his rounds. They took him from between two 
sentries who were eighty paces apart, the commander of 
the battalion being at the moment going his rounds. Il 
was done so quickly and quietly, that he was gone beforp 
they knew it. 

The Argentines used every morning to reconnoitre 
beyond their lines at Tuyueu^, in the direction of the 
Angle. On February 17^ Lopez had an ambush laiil 
for them, commanded by Captain Urbieta. The Ar- 
gentines passed the ambush, when the Paraguayans fell 
upon them, and killed and wounded eighty men and four 
officers. Colonel Giribone, commander of the Argentines, 
was killed, and his second wounded. Captain Urbietii 
had his thigh broken by a rifle-bullet, and about thirty of 
liis men were killed and wounded. 

Lopez had some idea both of attacking Tuyucue and 
Tayi, but it was manifest that he could only lose, as both 
places were strongly fortified, and had plenty of men. 

With the view of mystifying the enemy, he had a re- 
doubt made at Cierva, 3,500 yards to the north of Hii- 
maita, and armed with nine fieldpieces ; it was garrisoned 
with about 500 men, under the command of Major Olabar- 
rieta. The enemy naturally supposed this was an im- 
I)ortant point, and an opening into the Potrero Obella, 
part of which they had formerly taken, and at the south 
end of which Lopez still kept his cattle. Such was not, 
however, the ease, as the position was of no use to Lopez. 
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In the beginning of February, Lopez sent me to start 
a battery in the Chaco at Timb6. He sent first six 8-inch 
guns and eight 32-pounders. These were all mounted 
quickly on the bank of the river, there being no time io 
make any parapets or powder-magazines before they were 
called into play. The bank of the river here is low, and 
liable to be flooded by the river ; the platforms were con- 
sequently raised three feet above the ground. Captain 
Ortiz was sent from Curupayty to command the battery. 

General Porto Alegre left the army about this time^ 
and General ArgoUo was placed in command of Tuyuti. 
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proper dread of attempting to escape, it was said that fifty 
of them were marched out and shot. The greater part of 
those who were now left died of want and illtreatment ; 
a few liowever siir\*ived, and were taken to the Tebi- 
cnary. 

The two majors who were taken were sent to the Chief 
of the Staff, in whose house they occupied a room. Lopez 
sent word to them that he did not \vish to treat officers of 
their distinction like common soldiers, in making them 
answer interrogatories, and would be satisfied with their 
each writing out everything they knew about the situation 
of the Allies. 

The whole line of trench from the Angle to Humaita 
had been well armed with artillery ever since the Allies 
had marched to Tuyucuc, but they never came within 
range of it. The ' General Diaz ' was brought to Espi- 
nillo, and bombarded the camp of Tuyucue once or twice, 
but was soon hors de combat. 

The l^Tiitworth 32-powader which, with its ammaai- 
tion-waggon, had been brought from Tuyuti, very soon 
had a new ventpiece put in, and was taken to Cnrupayty 
one afternoon, and placed at the right of the battery, 
whence the wooden fleet was visible, and out of range of 
any artillery the Paraguayans ever had before. This 
delightful gun, the long-coveted ' Phew,' however, could 
go a long way ov«r the f^eet, and made capital practice 
that afternoon, sending the fleet about its business. The 
' Belmonte,' among others, received a shot which dis- 
mounted her 150-pounder Whitworth, and killed the 
whole garrison of the gun. In all, the wooden fleet 
waa struck thirty-four times that afternoon, and 
dropped down out of sight. The gun waa then sent to 
Espinillo, where it was daily fired at the allied camp 
with some success. Hundreds of balls and shells fired by 
the enemy had been collected for this gun. 
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The Krupp 12-poiinder had no ammunition with it, 
and this had to be made at Asuncion. The gun was then 
taken to different parts of the trench, for amusement, and 
fired at the enemy. 

At the Battle of Tuyuti, the Oriental army, which 
the day before numbered forty men and a general, was 
reduced to a general and twenty men. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. ■ 

LOPEZ COSCESTRAUSS HIS EOROES AT PABO PUCr, ADD ESTABLrSH*^ 
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After the Battle of Tuyuti, Lopez, eeeiiig that the 
Allies continued in poasesgion of Tayi, and showed no 
intention of re-concentrating themselves, determined to 
withdraw hig troops into a smaller compass, and to fortify 
Humait^. 

He therefore urged forward the work of a trench whieli 
I had bejjun, and which, resting its right in the Laguna 
Lopez, followed the crest of the height of Paso Pucu, 
joining on to the old trench at Espinitlo. Triangular 
redoubts were made at the Angle, and at intervals along 
the trench to Humaitd, the trench itself serving for ooe 
side. They were made so as to flank, as far as possible, 
the intervals of trench between them. The old trench 
from Sauce to the Angle was left only with guards, and 
the artillery (150 pieces) removed, the heavy guns being 
all taken into Humaiti,, and a few light ones placed at tiie 
Paso Pucu trench. Espinillo, and the rest of the line as 
far as Humaitd, was left crowded with artillery. Captain 
Barrios was left with 100 men and one gun at Sauce. 
Major J. Fernandez, with a regiment of cavalry, guarded 
the old centre and left. General Bruguez, whose house 
was now at Espinillo, commanded the whole of the new 
line. 
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eerving them as guide. He was thrown into prison, and 
after answering many questions, was flogged to death. 

One of the principal amusements, both in the Para- 

gaayan camp and in that of the Allies, was bombarding 

each other with Whitworth's 32-pounders. After it was 

fc^un by the Paraguayans from Espinillo, the Brazilians 

brought three of those guns to their lines at Tuyucue, 

and they used to fire both at our 32-pounder, to try and 

dismount it, and at Lopez' headquarters. When Lopez 

kd had his dinner, and retired in peace to his casemate, 

le would order Espinillo to bombard. He always had 

some oflicers with telescopes on the top of his earthwork, 

who sent word Ji» him of everything that went on — every 

shot which was fired by the enemy, where it came from, 

where it fell, and whether it burst or not; also every 

shot from Espinillo, where it was going to, and where it 

fell and burst. In order to do this properly, the officer at 

the gun at Espinillo had a number of black letters 

painted on hide, these letters representing the different 

parts of the enemy's camp. Thus T stood for Tuyucue, 

C for Caxias' headquarters, &c. While the gun was 

being pointed, the telescopes at Paso Pucu were informed, 

by the raising of a letter at Espinillo, where to look for 

the shot, and they would be laid towards that spot, Lopez 

being immediately informed. When the gun was fired, 

the exact place where the shot fell was seen and reported 

to him. One of the most favourite marks was Osorio's 

house* This had a small low earthwork in front; and 

when his roof had been repeatedly pierced, he had some 

bales of hay piled upon the earthwork. These were, 

however, repeatedly disarranged by the Paraguayan fire. 

During one of these bombardments the Brazilians set 
Sre to a row of houses at Espinillo, burning the ammunition 
if a whole battalion of infantry (240 rounds per man), and 
netting fire to the watchtower which was close by. This 
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not visit Mrs. Ljiich. When he came from Asuncion, he 
was placed with his family in a room at Hiimaita, exposed 
to the continual bombardment of the Brazilians, remain- 
ing there for some days till the F>ench steamer came 
for him. 

At the beginning of December the Italian Government 
sent a consul, who, after living for some days under fire 
at Humaitd, was sent to Asuncion through the Chaco. 

Whenever a ball made a hole in Lopez' house at Hu- 
maita, it was immediately repaired and whitewashed, so 
as to leave no trace, as it was not to be supposed that his 
house could be hit by the enemy. Two or three small 
guns, placed in the woods opposite the, ironclads at 
Humaita, molested the Brazilians whenever they showed 
themselves on board. 

On December 26 the ironclads steamed up within 
range of Humaita, to reconnoitre, and then returned to 
their anchorage. 

The steamers ' Tacuari ' and 'Ygurei,' which had re- 
mained between Humaita and Tayi, did all the transport 
work between Timbo and Humaita, landing and taking 
in their cargoes opposite the church, and out of sight of 
the ironclads. 

The ' Aca-ver& ' gun was by this time finished, and 
brought down to Humaitti, where it was placed- in posi- 
tion. The ' Cristiano ' was also brought from Curupayty, 
and mounted at Humaitd. 

Small raids were made continually by Lopez' men where 
they were least expected. One day in December they 
brought 800 bullocks from behind the enemy's line 
of communication between Tuyucue and Tuyuti. On 
another occasion they brought 1,800 head of cattle from 
near Pedro Gonzalez, and another time earned off from 
the same place Captain Silva, a Paraguayan who had 
deserted to the enemy some time beforCi and who was 
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serving them as guide. He was thrown into prison, and 
after answering many questions, was flogged to death. 

One of the principal amusements, both in the Para- 
guayan camp and m that of the Allies, was bombarding 
each other with Whitworth's 32-pounders. After it was 
begun by the Paraguayans from Espinillo, the Brazilians 
brought three of those guns to their lines at Tuyucue, 
and they used to fire both at our 32-pounder, to try and 
dismount it, and at Lopez' headquarters. When Lopez 
had had his dinner, and retired in peace to his casemate, 
he would order Espinillo to bombard. He always had 
some officers with telescopes on the top of his earthwork, 
who sent word J* him of everything that went on — every 
shot which was fired by the enemy, where it came from, 
where it fell, and whether it burst or not; also every 
shot from Espinillo, where it was going to, and where it 
fell and burst. In order to do this properly, the officer at 
the gun at Espinillo had a number of black letters 
painted on hide, these letters representing the different 
parts of the enemy's camp. Thus T stood for Tuyucue, 
C for Caxias' headquarters, &c. While the gun was 
being pointed, the telescopes at Paso Pucu were informed, 
by the raising of a letter at Espinillo, where to look for 
the shot, and they would be laid towards that spot, Lopez 
being immediately informed. When the gun was fired, 
the exact place where the shot fell was seen and reported 
to him. One of the most favourite marks was Osorio's 
house. This had a small low earthwork in front; and 
when his roof had been repeatedly pierced, he had some 
bales of hay piled upon the earthwork. These were, 
however, repeatedly disarranged by the Paraguayan fire. 

During one of these bombardments the Brazilians set 
fire to a row of houses at Espinillo^ burning the ammunition 
of a whole battalion of infantry (240 rounds per man), and 
setting fire to the watchtower which was dose bj* Tl 
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happened juet before darli, and the Allies saw the houses 
humiDg. Next morning they were amazed at seeing (as 
they thought) the whole of the houses replaced exactly as 
they had been before the fire, which they considered as 
another proof of the omnipotence of Lopez. The fact, 
however, was that the houses which were burnt down were 
exactly behind those seen by the Allies, which latter were 
not burnt at all. Most of the allied generals had their car- 
riages with them, and Lopez was always informed, when 
they went out, whether they went on horseback or in a 

On January 1 1, 1868, the flags in the allied camp were 
hoisted half-mast high, and every half-hour through the 
day a blank cartridge was fired from a gun in the Argen- 
tine camp, and was immediately answered by one in the 
Brazilian camp. Lopez was in gi'eat excitement about 
this, which was evidently a sign of mourning in the Ar- 
gentine camp. That morning, too, all the Argentine 
troops, in [)arade dress, were marched out, apparently to 
mass, and Lopez decided that it was Mitre who was dead. 
To make sure, however, he sent and kidnapped two Ar- 
gentine sentries that night, who were questioned, but had 
heard nothing of Mitre's death. They were flogged till 
they s^d they knew he was dead. For some time all 
prisoners and deserters were questioned and flogged till 
they said Mitre was dead. Lopez was determined he 
should be dead, and he published his death for some 
months in his different newspapers. Woe to anyone who 
should have hinted anything to the contrary ! It was, how- 
ever, the Vice-President of the Argentine Republic, Don 
Marcos Paz, who died on January 2, and Lopez knew it 
after a few days. This was one of his inexplicable taDtrums. 
General Flores, who was in Monte Video, was shot in 
his carriage, going along the streets, on February 20, 
1868, some revolution being on hand. 
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In the beginning of February, Lopez sent me to start 
a battery in the Chaco at Timb6. He sent first six 8-inch 
guns and eight 32-pounders. These were all mounted 
quickly on the bank of the river, there being no time to 
make any parapets or powder-magazines before they were 
called into play. The bank of the river here is low, and 
liable to be flooded by the river ; the platforms were con- 
sequently raised three feet above the ground. Captain 
Ortiz was sent from Curupayiy to command the battery. 

General Porto Alegre left the army about this time, 
and General Argollo was placed in command of TuyutL 
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Bivarola went one night with fifty naked cavalrymen, 
sword -in-hand, crossed the ' estero,' and fell on the rear 
of the battalion, cutting up many. The battalion couid 
not use their firearms, as, in doing so, they would have 
fired on another Brazilian battalion which was coming 
to their relief. 

On another occaaion, the Paraguayans kidnapped the 
corporal of the guard of an Argentine battalion, while he 
was going his rounds. They took him from between two 
sentries who were eighty pacea apart, the commander of 
the battalion being at the moment going his rounds. It 
was done so quickly and quietly, that he was gone before 
they knew it. 

The j^Tgentines used every morning to reconnoitre 
beyond their lines at Tuyucue, in the direction of the 
Angle. On February 17^ Lopez had an ambush laiil 
for them, commanded by Captain Urbieta. The Ar- 
gentines passed the ambush, when the Paraguayans fell 
upon them, and killed and wounded eighty men and tour 
officers. Colonel Giribone, commander of the Argentines, 
was killed, and his second wounded. Captain Urbiet* 
had his thigh broken by a rifle-bullet, and about thirty of 
his men were killed and wounded. 

Lopez had some idea both of attacking Tuyucue and 
Tayi, but it was manifest that he could only lose, as bot!i 
places were strongly fortified, and had plenty of men. 

With the view of mystifying the enemy, he had a re- 
doubt made at Cierva, 3,500 yards to the north of Hii- 
maita, and armed with nine fieldpieces ; it was garrisoned 
with about 500 men, under the command of Major Olabar- 
rieta. The enemy naturally supposed this was an im- 
l)ortant point, and an opening into the Potrero Obella, 
part of which they bad formerly taken, and at the south 
end of which Lopez still kept his cattle. Such was not. 
however, the case, as the position was of no use to Lopez. 
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In the beginning of February, Lopez sent me to start 
a battery in the Chaco at Timb6. He sent first six 8-inch 
guns and eight 32-pounders. These were all mounted 
quickly on the bank of the river, there being no time to 
make any parapets or powder-magazines before they were 
called into play. The bank of the river here is low, and 
liable to be flooded by the river ; the platforms were con- 
sequently raised three feet above the ground. Captain 
Ortiz was sent from Curupayiy to command the battery. 

General Porto Alegre left the army about this time, 
and General ArgoUo was placed in command of TuyutL 
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THE IK0NCLAD9 



PASS HTJHilT^ — CAPTUKE OF CIERTA REDOrUT— 
(D B0MB4KDMBNT OP ASUNCION— ATTACK ON IRON- 

iBa — Loria butheats to the cbaco— attack os 

AK LIBKB AT BSPINILLO AND SAUCE— BVACTJAHOR 
BY THE PABABDATABS. 



When the ironclads had passed Curupayty, they did not 
attempt to face Humaitd, saying it would he impossible to 
pass its hatteriea without the monitors which were ex- 
pected from Brazil. At that time there only were three 
8-inch guns, and about twice as many 32-pounders, at 
Humaitil. Now there were eighteen 8-inch guns between 
that place and Timbo, nine of which the ironclads had 
passed at Curupayty, and there was a 130-pounder and a 
150 -pounder besides. 

On February 13, three monitors, which had been built 
at Kio Janeiro, and had recently arrived at Curuzu, ran 
past Curupayty at night, suffering very little from the 
few guns which were left there, and incorporated them- 
selves with the ironclad squadron between HumaitA and 
Curupayty. 

These Rio Janeiro-built monitors were vessels with 
twin screws, and plated with 4-.inch armour-plates on 
the hull, which only stood about a foot out of the water. 
Their one revolving turret was covered with 6-inch 
plates, and armed with one Whitworth gun. The port- 
hole for this gun was made circular, and barely larger 
than the muzzle of the gun, which, when it was run out, 
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was flush with the face of the turret, almost filling the 
porthole, so that there was absolutely no part of these 
monitors exposed. The elevation and depression of the 
gun was obtained by a double carriage, which raised or 
lowered the trunnions of the gun at will— the muzzle 
always being at the height of the porthole. So little of 
the hull was visible that they were very difiicult to hit. 

On February 18, 1868, at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, the ironclad squadron began to bombard furiously ; 
so did the wooden squadron at Curuzti, and one or two 
gunboats went into the Laguna Piris, and bombarded 
thence. Tuyucu6 bombarded Espinillo as hard as it 
could, and then sent several battalions to fire their rifles 
as fast as they could towards Espinillo. These were all 
diversions to the passage of Humaitd, though it is diffi- 
cult to guess their object, as the 8-inch guns could not very 
well, at a moment's notice, have marched off* to Espinillo. 

The large ironclads *Bahia,' * Barroso,'and * Tamandare,' 
each with a monitor lashed to her port-side, steamed up 
past the batteries of Humaita. The three monitors were the 
* Alagoas,' the * Para,' and the * Rio Grande.' The * Alagoas,' 
after passing the batteries, was cast loose by her consort, 
and, having got into a very rapid part of the current, was 
carried down again some way, and had to steam back. 
She was out of range of the guns of Humaitd by day- 
light. The fire of Humaitd was well sustained and true, 
but the balls flew in pieces on the plates of the ironclads. 
After passing Humaitd, they went straight on, and ran 
past the battery of Timbo, on to Tayi. 

The battery at Timb6 being lower than that at Humaitd, 
the ironclads suffered almost more from it than from 
Humaita. The * Alagoas,' * Tamandar^,' and * Pard ' were 
the most damaged, the first receiving 180 shots, and the 
second 120. These damages consisted chiefly in the 
plates being dented and bent, and the bolts started. 
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The ' Tacuari' and the 'Ygiirei' had gone into the Ar- 
rnyo Hondo, to get out of tlie way of the ii-onclads, 
The gamBon of Laurel, which waa exposed on the river- 
side, hid itself while the steamers passed, and then was 
ordered to retire with its artillery, across the river, to 
Tinabo, which waa effected. 

Had one or two ironclads remained between Timbo 
and Hiitnaita, this could not have happened. Lopez 
himself, too, would have been unable to get away, and 
Humuttd would have been really beseiged, which was the 
object in making the ironclada pass its batteries. 

Ever since Tayi had been in the hands of the Allies, 
Lopez' communications with Asuncion had been carried 
on by telegraph, as far as the Tebicuary, whence they 
were taken on horseback to Timbo, where tliere was a 
telegraph again to Hunaaita. A telegraph was begun 
through the Chaco, but was not finished till March. 

Aa soon as the ironclads had passed Humaita, Lopez 
sent orders to the Vice-President at Asunciou, to order 
the evacuation of the city by all the inhabitants, 
within twenty-four hours, and to declare Asuncion 'a 
military position.' The Vice-President, of course, issued 
the decree. People were allowed to take what they 
could with them, which waa in almost all cases only what 
they could carry themselves, and they were not to return 
for anything without a passport from the * Judge of 
Peace' of the district to which they removed. The seat 
of government was removed to Luqui, a village on the 
railway, nine miles from Asuncion, inland. Thither the 
greater part of the people flocked, many of them having 
to live in the open air, and many families being crowded 
into the corridors outside the few houses of the village. 
They suffered very much from this, aa well as from want 
of food. 

All the population on the banks of the river waa 
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ordered to remove inland, to be out of the way of the 
ironclads. 

As soon as Lopez knew that the ironclads were going 
to attempt to pass Humaita, he sent Mrs. Lynch to Asun- 
cion, to take out into the country all valuables in his 
house and in her own. This was done at midnight, in 
order that it should not be known. 

The * Bahia,' ^ Barroso,' and *Rio Grande' steamed up to- 
wards Asuncion the same day they passed Humaitd, with 
orders to destroy everything they found, and to bombard 
Asuncion. At Monte Lindo, close to the river, there 
were some sheds, in which was deposited everything which 
had to be sent on through the Chaco to the army. There 
were only a few men at Monte Lindo ; and when it was 
known that the ironclads were coming, their officers gave 
them leave to sack these sheds, that nothing might be left 
for the Brazilians. They accordingly took everything 
away into the woods, where they crammed themselves 
with the treacle, salt, and Indian-corn meant for the hos- 
pitals, leaving the rest there for a future feast. They 
even took cases of shells, thinking they were something 
edible. When the ironclads arrived here, they landed some 
men, and set fire to the sheds, which now onlv contained 
some dried beef, full of worms. They then went on, 
and presently came within sight of the * Pirabebe,' which 
was towing a schooner up to Asuncion. She did not expect 
these visitors, and was out of firewood, which was the only 
fuel burned by the Paraguayan steamers since the com- 
mencement of the blockade. She had to bum all her bul- 
warks, and all her crew's chests, to get up steam with to 
escape, and she had to sink her schooner, which the Bra- 
zilians claim to have taken and sunk. She got up beyond 
Asuncion in time. When the three ironclads hove in 
sight of Asuncion, on February 22, they commenced 
firing at it; but they did not go sufficiently close to 
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do any damage to the arseuaJ, which was in full work, 
hecauBe, on their Beeming inclined to go too near, the 
' Cpollo ' threw three shots at them, which all missed ; 
but the ironclads had aeen enough, and returned down the 
river. They had thrown about sixty shells into Asuncion, 
On their way down, they stopped again at Monte Lindo, 
wliere not a soul wae to be seen ; but they fired a few 
rounds of grape into the woods, and then returned to 
Tayi. On their way down, Nunez laid an ambush of 
two guns and a few infantry in the woods, doing them 
some little damage. 

The Allies had to transport overland to Tayi all sup- 
plies and ammunition for their ironclads. They had to 
pay 21. 10s, for tlie transport of a 150-pounder shot, and 
331. for the carriage of a ton of coal. 

On the same morning that the ironclads forced Hu- 
maita, Caxias with 8,000 men attacked tiie redoubt at 
Cierva. His declared object in doing this was to cut 
off the garrison of L.iurel, which shows that be bad not 
learnt much of the topography of the place, although 
the Brazilians had held the ground in the vicinity for 
some time. There was no possibility of getting ftom 
Laurel to Cierva, without going round either by Humuti 
or by Tayi. 

At daylight Caxiaa sent his first attack, headed by the 
famous needle-guns. These did not do much execution, 
as the Paraguayans were behind parapets, and poured 
into the Brazilian columns such a lire of grape and ca- 
nister, at close quarters, that the needle-gun men, the bope 
of the Brazilian army, were thrown back, and completely 
disbanded. Another column was immediately sent forward, 
and that, as well as a third, and a fourth, had no better 
luck than the first. While the fourth column was retreat- 
ing, a Paraguayan in the redoubt was heai-d to call cot 
to Ills oflScer, that the artillery ammunition was all fimshed, 
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which encouraged the Brazilians to reorganise and return 
to the attack. While they were*doing this, Major 01a- 
barrieta retreated with his men on board the * Tacuari ' and 
^ Ygurei,' which were close at hand, and had assisted with 
their fire. After exchanging shots for some time with 
the Brazilians, the two steamers went down to Humaita, 
and discharged the troops there. 

The Brazilians lost about 1,200 killed and wounded, 
and the Paraguayans about 150 men, and their nine 
guns. The defence was heroic, for the Brazilians 
came right up to the counterscarp, and many fell into the 
ditch. 

After the third attack had been repulsed, Lopez re- 
ceived a telegram from Olabarrieta, telling him of the 
fact. On receiving news of the fall of the redoubt, he 
determined to retake it, and Olabarrieta had reinforce- 
ments given him at Humaitd for that effect. The idea, 
however, was given up before being put into execution. 

On hearing that the ^ Alagoas ' was left alone between 
Timbo and Humaitd, Lopez determined to send his two 
steamers to take her. While they were preparing for it, 
however, news arrived that she had passed Timbo. 

Lopez now determined immediately to take measures 
for retiring through the Chaco with the main part of his 
army, and with what artillery he could. The artillery 
from all the trenches was therefore taken into Humaitd, 
leaving six fieldpieces at Curupayty, one at Sauce, and 
twelve from the Angle to Humaitd. One battalion 
was left at Espinillo, with guards at the other points of 
the trenches. The two steamers now did excellent service, 
running between Timbo and Humaitd, transporting men, 
artillery, &c. The first cargoes sent consisted of Lopez' 
private commissariat stores. Then came the Whitworth 
32-pounder, and the Krupp 12-pounder; after these 
eight 8-inch guns ; then everything, from a sick man to 
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a fieldpiece, was transported to the Chaco as rapidly ad 
[tossible. Great quantities of ammunitioii were sent to 
the port at Humaita, for transport to the Chaco, and an 
immense pile exploded on March 25, being a heavy loss to 
Lopez, as powder waa getting scarce. 

Being sent by Lopez to the Tebicuary, to examine 
the position and report upon it, I found that a battery 
might be quickly mounted at Monte Lindo, in order 
to keep the guns dismounted as short a time as possible, 
but that at the very mouth of the Tebicuary, a. battery 
would be much more serviceable, as it would close the 
navigation of that riverj at least to wooden vessels ; it 
would, however, take longer to make. 

I found that the ground north of the Tebicuary, for a 
distance of ten leagues from the River Paraguay, was 
ehut off from the east by ' esteros' more than a league 
wide, joining the Tebicuary to the great Laguna Ipoa, 
which runs parallel with the Par^uay as far as the lati- 
tude of Villeta. In these ten leagues of the Tebicuary 
there were four passes, but the water was deejtj and 
boats would be needed to cross it. With little work, 
however, a landing might be effected between the passes 
in many places. As the roads there were very bad, and 
there were no horses, reinforcements would not soon reach 
any given point. There was no fear of being out&ankeil 
by an enemy, but the line to be defended was very long, 
and therefore much exposed, 

On receiving this report, Lopez determined to have 
a battery mounted at once at Monte Lindo, and I 
was sent again to mark it out, and have the plattbrms 
commenced. 

The journey through the Chaco waa very fatiguing. 
There were several streams which had to be passed in 
' pelotas,' the bridges not being yet finished. The poor 
wretched horses could barely go at a walk, and the 
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seventeen leagues took twenty-five hours to accomplish, 
going the whole time! About half an hour was lost at 
each post while they looked for the new horses. 

Lopez knew very well, that if he could get only one iron- 
clad, and man it with his own men, it would be sufficient 
to chase the whole of the Brazilian fleet out of the river ; 
it was therefore his greatest ambition to take one or more, 
and for some time he had had a body of picked men trained 
to swimming and paddling in canoes, with the view of 
boarding them. 

There were seven ironclads left between Curupayty 
and Humaitd, two of these, the * Herbal' and the ^ Cabral,' 
doing duty as vanguard, some distance above the others. 
On the night of March 1, these two were suddenly at- 
tacked by the Paraguayans in canoes. There were 
twenty-four canoes, each containing twelve men, armed 
principally with sabres, and carrying hand-grenades and 
rockets to throw inside the ironclads. The canoes were 
connected, two-and-two, by a rope about twenty yards 
long, so that one canoe paddling towards each side of a 
vessel, the rope would catch across her bows, and bring 
the canoes alongside of her. The expedition was com- 
manded by Captain Xenes, an aide-de-camp of Lopez. 
The night was very dark, and they were only seen just 
as they were going alongside, when they jumped on board. 
Several canoes missed the ironclads, as the current was 
very strong, and these were carried down, and taken by 
the ships below. On perceiving what was coming, the 
crews of the ironclads immediately shut themselves up 
inside, and began to fire canister from their turrets at the 
Paraguayans on their decks. Two more ironclads came 
up to the rescue, and poured in volleys of grape and 
canister on to the men on the decks of the others, causing 
terrible havoc. The Paraguayans had caught the com- 
mander of the division of ironclads and some of his crew. 
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before they wer« abl« to shot themselves in, and h»i 
killed tbem. Tlier also did 9>3me dam^e with their 
hand-^enades, and getting inside the ' Cabral ' jnst as 
the other irunelads be^an to sweep their dscks, only 
failetl to take poeaessioD of her. 

The Paraguayans lost more than two htindred men, 
above a hundred corpses being left on the decks of the 
veeeel* ; the Brazilians lost about forty. Captain Xenes 
lost an eye, and many officers were killed. The Brazilians 
Hhot at the Paragoayana in the water, while they were 
Bwimming aehore, 

On the evening of March 2, Lopez, having lefl orders 
with Generals Barrios, Resqnin, and Bruguez, started 
after dark from Paso Piicu for Huniaita, where he re- 
mained giving instructioDS to the commander till mid- 
night, when he embarked, with Mrs. Lynch, in a boat, 
and liis suite in canoes, and rowed up to Timbo, where 
he arrived at daybreak. The river was so hij^h that the 
boats went some distance inland ; the guns at Timb6 
stood each on a little island formed by the platform, upon 
which was the ammunition wrapped up in hides. An 
ironclad was opposite Laurel, just in sight of the left 
gun of the battery, but it noticed nothing. 

On March 21, Caxias ordered an attack upon the 
ParE^uayan lines, at Sauce and Espinillo. The first- 
named place was garrisoned with 100 men and one gun, 
and was assailed by General Argollo, who took it after 
fighting for an hour, losmg 260 men ; the Paraguayans 
lost 20 men and their gun, and the remainder retreated 
to Paso Pucu. 

General Osorio attacked Espinillo with his division, 
but was thrown back, having arrived almost at the coun- 
terscarp. The Argentines made a demonstration opposite 
the Angle. 

On the next day (the 22nd), the whole of the old lines, 
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was flush with the face of the turret, almost filling the 
porthole, so that there was absolutely no part of these 
monitors exposed. The elevation and depression of the 
gun was obtained by a double carriage, which raised or 
lowered the trunnions of the gun at will — the muzzle 
always being at the height of the porthole. So little of 
the hull was visible that they were very diflScult to hit. 

On February 18, 1868, at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, the ironclad squadron began to bombard furiously ; 
80 did the wooden squadron at Curuzti, and one or two 
gunboats went into the Laguna Piris, and bombarded 
thence. Tuyucu6 bombarded Espinillo as hard as it 
could, and then sent several battalions to fire their rifles 
as fast as they could towards Espinillo. These were all 
diversions to the passage of Humaitd, though it is diflS- 
cult to guess their object, as the 8-inch guns could not very 
well, at a moment's notice, have marched off to Espinillo. 

The large ironclads *Bahia,' ^ Barroso,'and * Tamandare,' 
each with a monitor lashed to her port-side, steamed up 
past the batteries of Humaita. The three monitors were the 
*Alagoas,' the * Para,' and the ^ Rio Grande.' The * Alagoas,' 
after passing the batteries, was cast loose by her consort, 
and, having got into a very rapid part of the current, was 
carried down again some way, and had to steam back. 
She was out of range of the guns of Humaitd by day- 
light. The fire of Humaitd was well sustained and true, 
lut the balls flew in pieces on the plates of the ironclads. 
After passing Humaitd, they went straight on, and ran 
past the battery of Timbo, on to Tayi. 

The battery at Timbo being lower than that at Humaitd, 
Hie ironclads suffered almost more from it than from 
Humaita. The ^ Alagoas,' * Tamandare,' and * Para ' were 
fte most damaged, the first receiving 180 shots, and the 
iiecond 120. These damages consisted chiefly in the 
iplates being dented and bent, and the bolts started. 
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The * Tacuari' and the ^ Ygurei' had gone into the Ar- 
royo Hondo, to get out of the way of the ironcladsi 
The garrison of Laurel, which was exposed on the river- 
side, hid itself while the steamers passed, and then was 
ordered to retire with its artillery, across the river, to 
Timbo, which was effected. 

Had one or two ironclads remained between TimW 
and Humaitd, this could not have happened. Lopez 
himself, too, would have been unable to get away, and 
Humaita would have been really beseiged, which was the 
object in making the ironclads pass its batteries. 

Ever since Tayi had been in the hands of the Allies, 
Lopez' communications with Asuncion had been carried 
on by telegraph, as far as the Tebicuary, whence they 
were taken on horseback to Timbo, where there was a 
telegraph again to Humaitd. A telegraph was begun 
through the Chaco, but was not finished till March. 

AlS soon as the ironclads had passed Humaitd, Lopei 
sent orders to the Vice-President at Asuncion, to order 
the evacuation of the city by all the inhabitants, 
vnthin twenty-four hours, and to declare Asuncion *» 
military position.' The Vice-President, of course, issued 
the decree. People were allowed to take what they 
could with them, which was in almost all cases only what 
they could carry themselves, and they were not to retuifi 
for anything without a passport from the * Judge rf 
Peace' of the district to which they removed. The seat 
of government was removed to Luqui, a village on the 
railway, nine miles from Asuncion, inland. Thither the 
greater part of the people flocked, many of them having 
to live in the open air, and many families being crowded 
into the corridors outside the few houses of the village- 
They suffered very much from this, as well as from wao^ 
of food. 

All the population on the banks of the river 
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pass several deep lagoons, over some of which bridges 
were begun, but not yet finished. Some of these bridges 
were made by throwing quantities of brushwood upon 
beams laid in the water, and were intended, when 
sufficiently high, to be covered with sods. One of these 
unfinished bridges especially afforded great amusement, for 
the brushwood served as a trap for the horses' feet, and 
threw many of them, with their riders, into the water. 
Lopez had his hammock slung in a house there, and we 
wrapped ourselves up in our ' ponchos ' and slept soundly 
till the morning, when most of us got nothing but ^ mdte '; 
a few, however, who wer6 in the good graces of the medi- 
cal department, managed to get some capital soup with 
rice in it. We had then to cross the Bermejo, a tor- 
tuous river with very red water, caused by the red 
clay through which it flows. It is deep, and about 200 
yards wide, with a very rapid current. Its banks are 
very low, and wooded. When it flows into the River 
Paraguay, it may be distinguished for some miles down 
by the colour of its water, which keeps to the right side 
of the Paraguay. We crossed it by means of canoes, 
swimming three horses on each side of a canoe, and then 
rode slowly up a hill through the woods, till we again 
reached the general level of the Chaco. This appears 
to be all perfectly level, except the valleys of the dif- 
ferent rivers. We now had to ride through a league of 
wood, in mud three feet deep. One of the carriages stuck 
here, and almost the whole suite had to pull with their 
horses to get it out. My poor jade also stuck, and I had 
to get off and walk through the mud, driving it before 
me, and had at last to use my sword to prick it on. 
Soon even this was of no use, and I had to go on through 
the mud for another league to the next posthouse, where 
I got another horse, and sent for my saddle. I then 
found Lopez, with his family, taking the siesta under some 
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do any damage to the arsenal, which was in fiill work, 
because, on their seeming inclined to go too near, the 
^ Cjiollo ' threw three shots at them, which all missed ; 
but the ironclads had seen enough, and returned down the 
river. They had thrown about sixty shells into Asuncion. 
On their way down, they stopped again at Monte Lindo, 
where not a soul was to be seen ; but they fired a few 
rounds of grape into the woods, and then returned to 
Tayi. On their way down, Nunez laid an ambush of 
two guns and a few infantry in the woods, doing them 
some little damage. 

The Allies had to transport overland to Tayi all sup- 
plies and ammunition for their ironclads. They had to 
pay 21. lOs, for the transport of a 150-pounder shot, and 
33 Z. for the carriage of a ton of coal. 

On the same morning that the ironclads forced Hu- 
maitd, Caxias with 8,000 men attacked the redoubt at 
Cierva. His declared object in doing this was to cut 
off the garrison of Laurel, which shows that he had not 
learnt much of the topography of the place, althou^ 
the Brazilians had held the ground in the vicinity fflf 
some time. There was no possibility of getting fi*om 
Laurel to Cierva, without going round either by Humaiti 
or by Tayi. 

At daylight Caxias sent his first attack, headed by th« 
famous needle-guns. These did not do much execution> 
as the Paraguayans were behind parapets, and poured 
into the Brazilian columns such a fire of grape and carj 
nister, at close quarters, that the needle-gun men, the hopft; 
of the Brazilian army, were thrown back, and completelj 
disbanded. Another column was immediately sent forwardjrj 
and that, as well as a third, and a fourth, had no 
luck than the first. While the fourth column was rel 
ing, a Paraguayan in the redoubt was heard to call 
to his officer, that the artillery ammuBition was all finish< 
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could keeping up with Lopez, who began to gallop, till 
we arrived at Seibo, about four miles from Monte Lindo, 
where Lopez stayed some time, looking for a place to 
encamp, and then went on to Monte Lindo, which we 
reached by dark. Here most of us found a joof to 
sleep under. 

Next day three ironclads came up to reconnoitre, and 
Lopez went back to Seibo ; the battery at Monte Lindo 
was commenced, but the men covered the work over with 
boughs, and the Brazilians, suspecting nothing, went 
away in a few hours. 

Lopez now established his headquarters in a circular 
islet of wood, at Seibo, the troops which had come from 
Paso Pucu being all encamped round him, but in posi- 
tions where they could not be seen from any side from a 
distance. 

There is some reason to believe that at this time Lopez 
had an idea of marching through the Chaco to Bolivia, 
and thence making his way to Europe. He sent none of 
the troops over the Paraguay to defend the Tebicuary ; he 
had horses brought across the river to Seibo, and five 
cartloads of silver dollars were also brought to Seibo from 
Asuncion. The heavy guns were mounted at Monte 
Lindo, and he would not for some days hear of their being 
moved to the Tebicuary. 

While at Seibo, Lopez had his brother Benigno brought 
down in irons from Asuncion, secretly, and put under a 
guard. Jos4 Berges, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Saturnine Bedoya, the treasurer, were at Seibo, in the 
black books, but not in prison. 

After some days he resolved upon having the battery 
removed to the mouth of the Tebicuary, and I was sent * 
to execute this order. 

At the spot where the Tebicuary falls into the Para- 
guay it is about 500 yards wide, and the Biver Para- 
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a fieldpiece, was transported to the Chaco as rapidly zi 
possible. Great quantities of ammunition were sent to 
the port at Humaitd, for transport to the Chaco^ and an 
immense pile exploded on March 25, being a heavy loss to 
Lopez, as powder was getting scarce. 

Being sent by Lopez to the Tebicuary, to examine 
the position and report upon it, I found that a battery- 
might be quickly mounted at Monte Lindo, in order 
to keep the guns dismounted as short a time as possible, 
but that at the very mouth of the Tebicuary, a battery 
would be much more serviceable, as it would close the 
navigation of that river, at least to wooden vessels; it 
would, however, take longer to make. 

I found that the ground north of the Tebicuary, for a 
distance of ten leagues from the River Paraguay, was 
shut off from the east by ^ esteros' more than a league 
wide, joining the Tebicuary to the great Laguna Ipoa, 
which runs parallel with the Paraguay as far as the lati- 
tude of Villeta. In these ten leagues of the Tebicuary 
there were four passes, but the water was deep, and 
boats would be needed to cross it. With little work, 
however, a landing might be effected between the passes 
in many places. As the roads there were very bad, and * 
there were no horses, reinforcements would not soon reach 
any given point. There was no fear of being outflanked 
by an enemy, but the line to be defended was very long* 
and therefore much exposed. 

On receiving this report, Lopez determined to have 
a battery mounted at once at Monte Lindo, and I 
was sent again to mark it out, and have the platlbnaa 
commenced. 

The journey through the Chaco was very fatiguia%« 
There were several streams which had to be passed^ Va 
^ pelotas,' the bridges not being yet finished. The "^ott 
wretched horses could barely go at a walk, and^ ^ 
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and flood them. By dint of judiciously relieving the men, 
in three days I had four 8-inch guns mounted and in 
fighting condition. I had not shut my eyes the whole 
time, and they felt like deal boards. It turned out that 
there was no need for such hurry, as the ironclads did not 
make their appearance till the batteries were finished ; the 
one at the mouth of the Tebicuary mounting seven 8-inch 
guns and two 32-pounders, and the other one, 2,000 yards 
higher up the Paraguay, on the same island, two 8-inch 
guns and three 32-pounders. I also got two of my 32- 
pounder rifled howitzers, and placed them in a separate 
battery facing the Tebicuary, in case a landing should be 
attempted there. 

After the batteries were established, the workmen were 
sent away again, and the 18th Battalion, 300 strong, sent 
to garrison the island, which was placed under my com- 
mand. Lieutenant Abalos, who was my second, being 
always there, while I had frequently to go about the other 
positions, to trace out works or to report upon them. 

When the guns were all mounted, four ironclads came 
up and anchored within sight of the battery, arriving 
in the evening. They bombarded all night, doing no 
damage however^ and the next morning steamed up to 
reconnoitre. 

The battery at the mouth of the Tebicuary had to be 
constructed so that its guns should fire on that river, as 
well as on the Paraguay, for there were not suflBicient 
guns to have separate batteries. Owing to this, and 
to the foim of the ground, the battery was enfiladed 
from down the River Paraguay, but there were traverses 
between the guns, to protect them. In the direction 
straight down the Paraguay, therefore, only one gun (the 
one at the point) could fire. 

A monitor steamed up within a hundred yards of the 
point, and engaged this one gun, firing nothing but canister 
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before they were able to shut themselves in, and had 
killed them. They also did some damage with their 
hand-grenades, and getting inside the * Cabral ' just as 
the other ironclads began to sweep their decks, only 
failed to take possession of her. 

The Paraguayans lost more than two hundred men, 
above a hundred corpses being left on the decks of the 
vessels ; the Brazilians lost about forty. Captain Xenes 
lost an eye, and many officers were killed. The Brazilians 
shot at the Paraguayans in the water, while they were 
swimming ashore. 

On the evening of March 2, Lopez, having left orders 
with Generals Barrios, B;esquin, and Bruguez, started 
after dark from Paso Pucu for Humaitd, where he re- 
mained giving Instructions to the commander till mid- 
night, when he embarked, with Mrs. Lynch, in a boat, 
and his suite in canoes, and rowed up to Timbo, where 
he arrived at daybreak. The river was so high that the 
boats went some distance inland ; the guns at Timbo \ 
stood each on a little island formed by the platform, upon \ 
which was the ammunition wrapped up in hides. An 
ironclad was opposite Laurel, just in sight of the left 
gun of the battery, but it noticed nothing. 

On March 21, Caxias ordered an attack upon the 
Paraguayan lines, at Sauce and Espinillo. The first- 
named place was garrisoned with 100 men and one gun, 
and was assailed by General ArgoUo, who took it afteic 
fighting for an hour, losmg 260 men ; the Paraguayan^ 
lost 20 men and their gun, and the remainder retreated 
to Paso Pucu. 

General Osorio attacked Espinillo with his divisio 
but was thrown back, having arrived almost at the cou 
terscarp. The Argentines made a demonstration opposi 
the Angle. 

On the next day (the 22nd), the whole of the old lin 
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only two prles^ and two oflScers, who were all day 
coming and going to him, apparently with reports. For 
about a fortnight before July 24 (his birthday), Lopez 
continually told me that the ironclads would force the 
batteries on that day, which they really did. They ar- 
rived on the 23rd in the evening, and on the 24th the 
^ Bahia,' with a monitor lashed to her port-side, and the 
^ Silvado,' steamed up at full speed. The river was deep 
across its whole width, but the channel was close to the bat- 
tery. I gave them a few shots at long range, and then re- 
served my fire so as to make sure of one shot from each gun 
striking perpendicularly to the plates, having all the guns 
trained to their front, for each one to fire as the steamer 
passed it. The ironclads first appeared to be coming 
along the channel, but when very near the guns, veered 
as if to go on the Chaco side, when I immediately in- 
creased the elevation, upon which they came back into 
the channel, there being just time to put all the guns at 
point-blank for the spot to which they were coming. They 
passed about eighteen yards from the guns, getting every 
shot to the greatest advantage. Most of the balls split 
into a thousand pieces, but they did a great deal of damage, 
and we picked up a piece of one of the plates of the 
^ Bahia,' ten inches long, which had sprung on shore from 
the force of the blow. 

While passing the batteries, three people put their 
heads out of the turret of the ^ Bahia,' and one of them 
waved a handkerchief, and shouted out something. The 
moment they had passed, I telegraphed to Lopez the 
number which had passed, and proceeded to write another 
despatch containing details, when I received a telegram 
from him, saying, ^ What signal did the first ironclad 
make on passing the battery ? ' The telegraph clerk had 
already informed him. I then wrote and told him all 
about it, and that th^ men said it was the Paraguayan 
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Becalde, who bad formerly deserted from Lopez. Here- 
upon he wrale me a terrible anatbetua against traitors, 
wondering that thej had been allowed to pai;^ in 
wlence, and to o[)en their polluted mouths to honest 
patriots fighting for theii- country. I wrote back that 
they had been well abused by all, which was a fact; he 
then wrote back that he was now ' satisfied with my ex- 
planation.' He absolutely held me responsible for Re- 
calde putting his head out of the turret of the ironclad. 
He, however, expressed himself contented with the damage 
done to the vessels, one of which was laid up hammer- 
ing all the day near Monte Lindo. The other two bom- 
barded the Paraguayan steamers which were in the 
Riacbo Recodo, where they always loaded and discharged, 
They were not visible from the Eiver Paraguay, and were 
not damaged by the bombardment ; neither did tlie Bra- 
zilians think of going in after them. 

At Forfin, it being a great feast-day, we had a band of 
music, and the men were dancing in the afternoon, the 
other ironclads below bombarding slowly, when the look- 
out gave the word that the ironclads were returning. 
They came down at full speed, with the current in their 
favour, at such a rate that we had barely time to get 
ready for them, when we gave them one shot each from 
every gun, but at close quarters and perpendicular to the 
plates. They went right on, and about five miles down 
had to put up for three days to repair, before they could 
get back to Tayi, 

The ironclads repeatedly returned to bombard, but did 
not attempt to pass again. 

Lopez' birthday this year was celebrated, as usual, with 
great feasts, but they were more methodically arranged 
than heretofore. All the women lived together in a 
village built for them, and were under the superintendence 
of the Chief of Police. They had their c 
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as well, and were formed into divisions. When any 
commander of a division of the army wished to give a 
ball, he had to get permission from Resquin, who would 
order the Chief of Police to send so many women. He 
would then order such-and-such sergeants to go with their 
divisions, and present themselves for the ball. Kesquin 
would generally send a couple of * demijohns ' t)f spirits, 
and allow an extra bullock to be killed for the feast. 

As soon as the batteries at Fortin were established, 
Lopez crossed the River Paraguay, and took up his 
quarters at San Fernando, a house belonging to a 
Government 'estancia,' about four miles from Fortin, and 
a mile from the Tebicuary Pass. 

The whole of the country included between the River 
Paraguay, the Tebicuary, Laguna Ypod, and Angostura, 
is perfectly flat and wet, and is traversed by many 
^ esteros.' Along the Rivers Paraguay and Tebicuary, 
besides the ' carrizal,' stretches a band of wood from one 
to three miles wide (also wet), along which the highroad 
runs ; but inside this the country is perfectly open, 
without a tree or a hill, for many leagues. It looks like 
the ocean. In one or two places a solitary palm serves 
for a landmark. The whole of this large tract of land is 
of course uninhabitable, as it is wet, but it is consider ed 
very good for breeding cattle. There are a few houses 
along the highroad, on bits of ground a shade higher than 
the country in general, but in a heavy rain even these are 
nnder water. 

San Fernando is on a little spot of dry ground about 
thirty yards square, and the army, numbering about 
8,000, had to encamp in the mud all round. It was, 
however, speedily drained, and huts were built quickly, 
so that it soon became a village. Lopez had a large 
house made for himself, with corridors all round. He 
brought down Mr. Charles Thompson from the arsenal. 
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trees. We got some roast beef, and my own horse, with ' 
three of Lopez,' caught us up here, having, by his per- 
mission, been brought over in a steamer the day after we 
left Humaiti, so that I was now well mounted. In the 
afternoon we went on and had dinner at the Posta Timbo, 
the cooks, with their paraphernalia, having gone on ahead 
and prepared it. We then went' on and reached the 
Paso Palenque,* where we overtook a division of the 
army which was marching in the same direction. The 
bridge over this stream was not finished, and Lopez had i 
a hut made for himself of boughs, while we slept on ■ 
the grass. The troops had to work all night to finish 
the bridge, as Lopez could not cross the stream, and they 
were in and out of the water all night, in the greatest 
good-humour. As soon as the bridge could stand the 
carriage, Lopez got into it, and was dragged across by 
men on foot, the horses swimming. 

After two leagues' ride, we came to Paso Puente, 
where the first four 8-inch guns had arrived, and were 
waiting to be passed over. Lopez stayed and chaffed 
the men a little, telling them he wished to see how they 
pulled, and he would wait while they took two of them 
across. The men were greatly delighted, and pulled with 
a will, taking the guns over in a very short time ; they 
were very heavy, and very difficult to draw over those 
elastic bridges. 

We then went through some leagues of bamboo forest, 
after which we crossed the Paso Ramirez in canoes, and 
had dinner there, feeding our horses with the leavea 
of the ^ pindo,' a tall palm-tree without thorns. Horses 
are very fond of its leaves, which contain as much nourisYv- 
ment as corn. After dinner we went on, those wVvo 

* Lopez always had a name given to every place whicli had none. 'Y\o 

gave great facilities for conversing and giving instructions abo'^ 
_ 1 
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by rmtii^ his duroat^ bat did not sucee^ AU tki^ inis 
kept very secneL. 

While these thii^ irere going on« ^ A^N^-Pne^sident 
was sent fcr, and was under a eloud« though La^x ;saw 
him seTeial times^ He was allowevl to retunL Lopex^ 
mother came down to see him« pn>bably to b<^ for the 
lives of her two sons, who were both in iions« and of her 
two daughters, who were in prison. She had been lor» 
merly to Paso Pucu, after the Battle cf May 24, 1866, it 
was whimpered, to beg her son to give up the war against 
such overwhebning Powers, and to retire to Europe^ 
She had, however, no influence over him. 

Mr. Washburn, the American minister, abo visited 
him at San Fernando^ but he was not well received. 
M. CuverviDe, the French consul, however, was much 
feted during his visit to San Fernando. 

The vanguard at the Tebicuary was under the orders 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Kolon, and was stationed at the 
' estancia ' Yacar^,* about four miles to the south of the 
Tebicuary Pass, and there were parties of Paraguayan 
cavalry continually scouring the country, as far as 
Pilar. 

On June 8, the enemy for the first time sent a recon* 
noitring force, consisting of 3,000 men, towards the 
Tebicuary. They were to ascertain the position of Lo{yez 
and his army. They reached the Yacar^S, a narrow but 
deep stream, which falls into the Tebicuary, and com- 
menced crossing it. When one regiment had crossed, 
Major Bojas, with 200 cavalry, fell upon it, and cut it up, 
killing many, and taking many arms. The rest imme« 
diately returned to Tuyucu6. 

A force of 400 men was at Paso Portillo, to defend tlio 
same, and a guard at Paso Becalde, still further up tho 
Tebicuary. 

* Yacari, Ghiarani for alligntor. 
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Lopez organUed ias steameis for an attack upon the 
iinocladf, should anj one or two give a faroarable oppor- 
tunity- The steamers were alwavs kept, when not run- 
ning, in the Biacho Reoodo, and their masts and yards 
were covered with green boughs, in order that they might 
not be easily distinguished from the surrounding woods. 
They were all supplied with grappling-irons, and with 
rockets to send into the enemy's portholes. 

iIatti>Grosso was completely eracualed, and the 
steamers and troops there were brought down to the 
Tebicnary, a squadron of cavalry being left near the 
Rio Ai)a, Four hundred cavalry, 100 infantry, and four 
guns, which had beeQ left at Encamacion, were brougbt, 
with the exception of one squadron of cavalry, which was 
left as a guard, and which afterwards seized and sunk a 
sailing-vessel in the Parana, belonging to the Brazilians. 

At the Tebicnary, Lopez formed the Cuerpo de Boga- 
bantea, or ' Corps of Paddlers,' which consisted of picked 
men, trained to paddle canoes, with the idea of boarding 
the ironclads. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE SIEGE OF HUMAItA, 

HUMAITX DTTESTED — OPPOSITION BY THE PABAQTJAYAN8 IN THE 
CHACO— ATTACK ON THE IRONCLADS AT TAT! — ^ATTACK ON HU- 
MAITA — ^BATTLE OF ACATTJASX — EVACUATION OF HTJKAITX — HARD 
FIGHTING IN THE CHACO — SURRENDER OF THE REMAINDER OF THE 
EX-GARRISON OF HUMAITiC — EVACUATION OF THE CHACO. 

As soon as Paso Pucu was evacuated, the AlKes took 
possession, and their transport fleet now came up to 
Curupayty, where their supplies were landed, instead of 
having to be brought round from Itapirti. They closed 
in their lines all round, the Brazilians occupying from 
Cierva to EspiniUo, and the Argentines thence to Paso 
Pucu. Every available gun, even 68-pounders, were 
brought and mounted against Humaitd, and the place 
was bombarded. Some damage was done, though 
nothing which could have any effect on the holding out 
of the place. 

Humaitd was garrisoned with 3,000 men, and mounted 
nearly 200 guns (of which six were 8-inch), including 
the batteries on the river. 

It had large stores of maize and starch, besides quan- 
tities of spirits, wines, preserves, &c., which there had 
not been time to remove. There were some live sheep 
and cattle, and a large stock of jerked beef. Some cattle 
were passed over the river from the Chaco also, at night, 
since the ironclads had placed themselves between Timbo 
and Humaitd. 
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There was therefore etill a road, though a difficult 
one, open to the garrison of Hiiniait^, by which they 
could get their supplies, and it was determined to cut off 
this road. 

General Itivus was therefore commissioiied to cross 
from Riacho de Oro with 1,200 Argentines. He was 
to be met by 2,500 Brazilians, who were to land below 
Timbo, and fort-e their way through the woods till they 
incorporated themselves with him — thus making a line 
across the peninsula in front of Hiimaitd, and completely 
cutting off its communication. 

Bivas started on April 30, and had to cut his way all 
through the woods ; he was attacked, on May 2, by a 
small body of Paraguayans, who crossed from Humaitd 
for that purpose, and whom he repulsed. On the same 
day Caballero, from Timbo, attacked the Brazilians, who 
were marching to join Rivas, causing tbera a loss of 300 
men, killed and wounded. On the 3rd the two corps 
amalgamated under Rivas, and commenced a redoubt on 
the banks of the lllver Paraguay, at a place called 
Andai. This redoubt was in front protected by an im- 
passable 'estero,' and assailable only on the two flanks, 
which rested on the River Paraguay. While this wns 
being commenced, the Argentine Legion (Voluutarios), 
being sent forward to reconnoitre, came upon a Paraguayan 
guard, which took to flight, and led the Voluntaries into 
an ambush of 200 Paraguayans, who fell upon them on 
their flank and rear, and completely cut them up. The 
commander alone returned to General Rivas to tell the 
tale, and the stragglers who came in afterwards were 
draughted into other battalions, the officers being sent 
under arreet to Buenos Ayrea, for cowardice. 

Next day the redoubt of Andai was attacked by Ca- 
ballero, with four battalions of infantry and two dis- 
mounted regiments of cavalry, on the flank next Timbfi, 
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which was guarded by Brazilians. The Paraguayans 
were repulsed, with a loss of 300 killed and wounded. 
The Brazilians lost eighty men. After this Bivas was 
left in comparative peace for some time. A few mes- 
sengers managed to go between Humaitd and Timbo, but 
some of them were taken with their despatches. 

The lagoon which protected the front of the Andai 
redoubt was found to communicate with the Riacho de 
Oro, and provisions were carried there in boats. This 
lake was call Yberd, or ^ the shining water.' 

On April 11, the Allies had made a reconnaissance on 
Humaitd, discovering nothing, however, of the weakness 
of the place, which consisted in 15,000 yards of trench, 
garrisoned by less than 3,000 men. It might easily have 
been taken in a night-attack. 

They made great preparations for an assault, construct- 
ing gabions and sandbags, fascines and scaling-ladders. 
The idea of assaultiftg was, however, given up, as it was 
supposed they must soon surrender. They frequently 
sent letters to the commanders of Humaitd, advising 
them to surrender ; but they were not received, and there 
were no signs of the place giving in. 

Towards the end of June, Lopez became anxious 
about Hiunaitd, and entertained several plans for re- 
lieving it. Rivas, however, was so strongly posted, that 
it seemed hopeless, and he determined to make another 
dash for an ironclad, which would have settled the ques- 
tion, could he have obtained possession of one. 

There were only two ironclads above Timbo — the 
* Barroso ' and the * Rio Grande ' — and they both lay 
under the guns of Tayi. Twenty-four canoes were sent 
down into the River Bermejo, where they took their crews 
of ten men each, carrying naval officers and engineers to 
work the steamers, should they capture them. They were 
to go in two divisions : each one of twelve canoes was to 
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Becalde^ who had formerly deserted from Lopez. Here- 
upon he wrote me a terrible anathema against traitors, 
wondering that they had been allowed to pass in 
silence, and to open their polluted mouths to honest 
patriots fighting for their country. I wrote back that 
they had been well abused by all, which was a fact; hef 
then wrote back that he was now * satisfied with my ex- 
planation.' He absolutely held me responsible for Ke- 
calde putting his head out of the turret of the ironclai 
He, however, expressed himself contented with the damage 
done to the vessels, one of which was laid up hammer- 
ing all the day near Monte Lindo. The other two bom- 
barded the Paraguayan steamers which were in the 
Riacho Recodo, where they always loaded and discharged 
They were not visible from the River Paraguay, and were 
not damaged by the bombardment ; neither did the Bra- 
zilians think of going in after them. 

At Forfin, it being a great feast-day, we had a band of 
music, and the men were dancing in the afternoon, the 
other ironclads below bombarding slowly, when the look- 
out gave the word that the ironclads were returning. 
They came down at full speed, with the current in their 
favour, at such a rate that we had barely time to get 
ready for them, when we gave them one shot each froio 
every gun, but at close quarters and perpendicular to th© 
plates. They went right on, and about five miles dowti 
had to put up for three days to repair, before they coulA 
get back to Tayi. 

The ironclads repeatedly returned to bombard, but di^ 
not attempt to pass again. 

Lopez' birthday this year was celebrated, as usual, wi^- 
great feasts, but they were more methodically arrange 
than heretofore. All the women lived together in — 
village built for them, and were under the superintendeoM 
of the Chief of Police. They had their own serg 
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Paraguayan artillery^ however, at close quarters, did such 
execution with grape and canister that the Brazilians 
took to their heels, completely routed, Osorio had sent 
to Caxias to ask for reinforcements, but had been refused. 
He had his horse killed under him, and thfte of his 
aides-de-camp by his side. No further attempt was made 
to assault the trenches. The Brazilians lost 2,000 meUj 
hors de combat, and the Paraguayans only 47. 

With the view of harassing General Bivas — who was 
daily bombarded at Andai from Humait&, with great 
effect — and of rendering his position untenable, the 
Paraguayans advanced with redoubts from Timb6. The 
one made nearest to Bivas was on the only road from 
Timbo to Andai, about halfway between the two, and 
was called the Cord redoubt. It was garrisoned with one 
battalion of infantry, and 200 swordsmen on foot. On 
July 18, General Bivas ordered this to be attacked, and 
sent Colonels Martinez de Hoa and Campos, with their 
battalions and some Brazilians. The latter turned tail 
quickly, but the Argentines reached the abatis, when they 
were forced to retire, and the 200 swordsmen were then 
sent upon them, and cut them up. The two colonels 
were taken prisoners, and 400 Argentines put hors de 
Combat The Paraguayans followed up the fugitives to 
near Andai, when General Bivas charged them and drove 
them back. 

The colour-sergeant of one of the Argentine battalions 
was killed, but saved his colours by throwing them into 
the river, where they were picked up by an ironclad. 

This was called the Battle of Acayuasd,'^ from the place 
where the colonels were taken prisoners, and Lopez 
granted a decoration to all who had been engaged in it, 
consisting of a silver Maltese cross. 

Provisions in Humaiti were now almost consumed, 

* Aai, headfl or bought ; ymwi, crossing each otiier : crossed boughs. 

X 
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and established workshops, with lathes, &c., for repuring 
guns, or anything required. 

He established telegraphs to Recodo (the port of the 
steamers), to Paso Portillo (up the Teblcuary), toFortin, 
and to the Tebicuary Pass. The telegraph from Monte 
Lindo to Timbo was in full work, and the despatches had 
to be passed over the Paraguay in canoes, between 
Kecodo and Monte Lindo. 

A pretty little octagonal church was built near Lopez' 
house, as he had taken a fit of church-going, and went 
every day without fail, staying some four hours. All 
this time he appears to have been committing the most 
horrible arid wholesale murders, under pretext of a con- 
spiracy being on foot. It was afterwards said that the 
conspirators were to have been joined by the enemy, both 
with his army and ironclads, on July 24, which accounts 
for Lopez' despatches to me on that date. 

This matter I shall again refer to, but will notice two 
things more concerning it now. My room at Lopez' 
headquarters was next to that of General Bruguez, and I 
he and I were very good friends. One evening, arriving 1 
from Fort in, I went into his room to see him, and found 
that all his things were gone, and other things in their 
place. There was a boy in the room, and I asked him 
for General Bruguez ; he did not know. I then asked 
him if he had moved. — *Yes.' ^ Where ? ' — ^ I don't know.' 
I then imagined that something must be wrong with him, 
and asked no further questions ; I had asked too many 
already. Next day I dined with Lopez ; Barrios, Bru- 
guez, and the Bishop used always to dine with him, hut 
Bruguez was not there. Lopez' little boy asked whet© 
he was, and they all told him, with smiles, ^ He is gone* 
He was, I have since learned, bayoneted to death. 

A few days after this Barrios was placed under arr^^-*^ 
in his house, upon which he attempted to conunit sui 
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off the Paraguayans when they crossed. Their ironclads 
were so stationed as to sweep the Isla Poi^ and a force, 
with artillery, was sent to the west side of the lake. All 
these forces kept up a terrible fire, both of artillery and 
rifles : day and night, by regular reliefs, eleven guns and 
2,000 rifles played incessantly, from all quarters, on the 
Paraguayans. In one week, 10,000 shells were thrown 
at them. 

Notwithstanding the enemy's boats on the lake, the 
Paraguayan canoes continued the passage at night, a 
hand-to-hand flght between the canoes and boats taking 
place every time they passed. Many, of course, were 
killed and wounded, and many canoes sunk by the 
artillery, which played upon them till they reached the 
double line of guardboats. As soon as the canoes had 
passed the ordeal, and arrived at the other side of the lake, 
the paddlers would give a yell of delight, and, having 
landed their passengers, return through the same terrible 
flre to fetch more. 

On the 28th, the Brazilians attacked Martinez, but 
were repulsed with loss ; he had a few 3-pounder rifled 
guns, but the ammunition was finished, and he had to 
break up the muskets of those who were killed, and make 
grape of the locks and fittings. There was one night a 
confusion among the Brazilians, caused by a battalion re- 
turning from some duty meeting another battalion. They 
thought each other enemies, and fired for some time, 
killing and wounding over a hundred men. 

At length all the Paraguayan canoes were sunk and 
taken, and the only road to Timb6 was tiurough General 
Bivas' forts and army. 2,500 men had left Humaitd, 
and of these, 1,200 had attempted to cross the Laguna 
Verd, and nearly 1,000 succeeded in doing so, many of 
them wounded. Colonel Al^n had been sent across 
among the first on a stretcher, the other three commanders 
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remaining to the last. Every man, on leaving Humiuli, 
had taken a gmall bag of parched com with him ; but this 
was soon finished, and they suffered very much from 
hunger, and had to eat two or three horses which hail 
been brought from Humait^. 

On August 2, General Kivas sent Colonel Martinez an 
invitation to surrender. The Sag of truce, however, was 
received with bullets, but two days afterwarfls it returned 
upon the same mission. This time Martinez agreed to 
an interview with Rivas, which took place on the oth, and 
ended in the surrender of the remnant of the garrison of 
Hunaaitfi, the officers keeping their swords. Colonel 
Martinez was bo faint from want of food that he could 
hardly speak, and 200 of his men had lain down to die 
from hunger. Most of them had been four days without 
food. 

For surrendering, after this unexampled faithfulness to 
Lopez, all were declared traitors by him; and Colonel 
Martinez' wife, who had lived at headquarters with 
Mrs. Lynch during the whole war, was thrown into 
prison, frequently beaten, and finally shot. 

The starving men were supplied with food and taken 
to Humait^ Their number was 4 field-officers, 95 offi- 
cers, and 1,200 rank and file, of which 300 were wounded. 
The Allies took 5 guns and 800 muskets at the same 
time. At Humaitd the trophies consisted of 144 iron 
guns, of which eight were 8-inch, and one a burst 150- 
pounder; 36 brass guns, one of them being a 130- 
pounder ; 600 muskets, and 400 bayonets. 

The firidg at Humaita was distinctly heard at the Te- 
bicuary, and at night the reflection of fiaiihes from the 
heavy guns was seen, and everyone knew that s<»nethjng 
was taking place there. 

When Lopez heard of the evacuation of Humaiti, he 
sent word to all the commanders of divisions in the armji 
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to tell the men that he had left Humaitd provisions to last 
till October, but that the commanders had not been very 
careful of them, adding that, although he had been obliged 
to order the evacuation, it would have no material 
influence on his plans. He immediately ordered the eva- 
cuation of Timbo, the heavy artillery to be sent on first. 
When no hope remained of any more men crossing the 
Laguna Verd, Caballero, with his own men and with 
those from Humaitd, marched to Monte Lindo, and joined 
Lopez at the Tebicuary, bringing all the artillery and 
ammunition with him ; and the Allies were left alone in 
the vicinity of Humaitd, where they rested for three 
weeks, having required thirteen months' siege to reduce 
Humaita, the weakest position of any the Paraguayans 
had held. 
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There was therefore still a road, though a difficult 
one, open to the garrison of Humaitd, by which they 
could get their supplies, and it was determined to cut off 
this road. 

General Rivas was therefore commissioned to cross 
from Riacho de Oro with 1,200 Argentines. He was 
to be met by 2,500 Brazilians, who were to land below 
Timb6, and force their way through the woods till they 
incorporated themselves with him — thus making a line 
across the peninsula in front of Humaitd, and completely 
cutting off its communication. 

Rivas started on April 30, and had to cut his way all 
through the woods ; he was attacked, on May 2, by a 
small body of Paraguayans, who crossed from Humaitd 
for that purpose, and whom he repulsed. On the same 
day Caballero, from Timbo, attacked the Brazilians, who 
were marching to join Rivas, causing them a loss of 300 
men, killed and wounded. On the ■ 3rd the two corps 
amalgamated under Rivas, and commenced a redoubt on 
the banks of the River Paraguay, at a place called 
Andai. This redoubt was in front protected by an im- 
passable ^estero,' and assailable only on the two flanks, 
which rested on the River Paraguay. While this was 
being commenced, the Argentine Legion (Voluntarios), 
being sent forward to reconnoitre, came upon a Paraguayan 
guard, which took to flight, and led the Voluntarios into 
an ambush of 200 Paraguayans, who fell upon them on 
their flank and rear, and completely cut them up. The 
commander alone returned to General Rivas to tell the 
tale, and the stragglers who came in afterwards were 
draughted into other battalions, the oflScers being sent 
under arrest to Buenos Ayres, for cowardice. 

Next day the redoubt of Andai was attacked by Ca- 
ballero, with four battalions of infantry and two dis- 
mounted regiments of cavalry, on the flank next TimbS^ 
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which are all wet, with the exception of a very few small 
spots. For about two leagues to the south of the Piky- 
syry, the ground is covered with woods and palm forests, 
being next to impassable anywhere but on the highroad, 
which is also very bad. 

Immediately to the north of the Pikysyry may be said 
to commence the habitable portion of Paraguay, for the 
first hills are seen here, and rise from that stream. Six 
miles would be the length required to be covered by 
forces, as for that distance the Pikysyry was passable, 
though barely, and the highroad was the only place 
where an enemy might be expected. The position could 
not be flanked, without either going round through the 
Misiones, or through the Chaco, in which case it would 
be taken in the rear. The only place, too, for leagues, 
where river-batteries could be placed, was Angostura, 
which again gave the concave side of a horseshoe bend 
for the batteries ; these could be so made as to flank the 
front of the land-lines. The river was rather wide, 600 
yards, but there was no remedy for that. 

The army would also be much nearer to its resources, 
and the soldiers' relations would be able to go to the army 
and take them mandioca, oranges, &c., which would tell 
very favourably on the health, and consequently on the 
strength, of the force. 

I therefore reported all this to President Lopez, and 
gave it as my opinion that Pikysyry would be a much * 
more advantageous position than Tebicuary. He then 
sent me to Fortin, to arrange matters there for a removal, 
to leave the batteries in charge of Major Moreno, and 
to take Lieutenant Abalos with me. The guns in the 
smaller battery were to be immediately embarked and 
taken to Angostura. I was then again despatched to 
Pikysyry to trace out the batteries, and to give direc- 
tions concerning them to Lieutenant Pereira, who was 
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attack one of the ironclads, as nearly as possible at the 
same time. 

On July 9, they 'Started from the Bermejo in the even- 
ing, and went down the stream of the Paraguay, reacliing 
the ironriads, without being noticed, in the middle of the 
night. The division which was to board the 'Eio 
Grande' did so, but the one destined for the ^Barroso' 
j)assed her, and left her free. The captain of the ^ Eio 
Grande ' was on deck with part of the crew, and he and: .. 
they were all killed by the Paraguayans, the remainder 
of the crew having shut themselves up inside. The guns of 
Tayi now began to play upon the Paraguayans, and the 
* Barroso' came up and fired canister, so that they were 
nearly all killed, and the rest taken prisoners. Of the 
other division of canoes, some arrived at Timbo, and some, 
passing further down, were taken by the other ironclads. 

Pro\dsions had been getting scarce at Humait^, and 
it was evident to the conunanders that they would have 
to evacuate it before long. Colonel Alen, probably 
afraid of what Lopez would do if he left the place without 
orders, attempted to commit suicide with a revolver. He 
was, however, only badly wounded, and the chief command 
devolved upon Colonel Martinez. They had a redoubt 
opposite Humaita, with a few pieces of artillery; and 
from seeing some canoes pass between the two places, 
the ironclads reported to Caxias that the Paraguayans 
were evacuating Humaita. On receiving this news, on 
July 15, Caxias prepared everything for attacking the 
])lace next morning, in order to have the glory of taking 
it by force of arms. 

General Osorio, with 12,000 men, led the attack on the ! 
San Solano front, the Argentines being formed ready to 
attack on another point. After daylight, Osorio gallantly 
led on his troops, and with his cavalry reached the abatis? 
which was of no account, and began to pull it open. Th& 
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after some skirmishing with the Paraguayan guard; md 
on the 28th they attacked and took a small redoubt^ with 
three guns^ which defended the retreat across the river^ 
just as the last of the garrison were evacuating it> on 
their way to pass the Tebicuary in boats^ which they 
effected with a very slight loss* 

Three ironclads had come up meanwhile, and, afler 
a great deal of reconnoitring, found that only three 
old 32-pounders were left — the rest of the guns having 
been taJcen to Angostura, but their vacant places had 
been supplied with hide-coverings similar to those over 
the real guns. The 18th Battalion was still at Fortin, 
with sufficient artillerymen to work the three guns, and 
the ironclads came close inshore, all round the battery, 
both by the Tebicuary and the Paraguay, and poured in 
canister. There was, however, plenty of covering for the 
men while not working the guns, and they suffered little, 
firing at the ironclads when these had just discharged 
their guns, when they also had time to load. This went on 
from the 26th to the 28th, when Moreno received orders 
to retire, and, throwing his three guns into the river, he 
marched away during the night — the ironclads being very 
much surprised next morning to find their hosts gone. 
Caxias must have now seen that Lopez intended fortifying 
himself higher up the river ; but he was so elated with the 
fall of Humaitd, and the evacuation of the Tebicuary, that 
the idea seems never to have struck him of the advantage (^ 
of sending the fleet up the river, to see what was being 

done, and to prevent any batteries being erected on it. 

We were consequently allowed to work on in peace, 
and hard work it was. The weather was very bad, and 
the mud at the battery was so deep as nearly to hide 
an 8-inch gun, for there had not been time to drain 
it* This mud was so slimy, that all ropes and tackle which 
went near it became just as if they had been soaped^ and 
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and it was necessary to evacuate it. They had thirty 
canoes, and in these they passed all the wounded and the 
women across into the Chaco, on the night of July 23. 
On the 24th (Lopez' birthday) dancing and music was 
carried on to deceive the enemy ; and that night the 
garrison crossed over, the bands of music remaining to 
the last, and playing. The enemy suspected nothing, and 
not till the middle of the next day did they reconnoitre and 
take possession of Humaitd. 

On the 21st, three ironclads had forced the batteries of 
Humaita, going up and joining the fleet above Humaita. 
These were the ' Cabral,' ' Silvado,' and ' Pianhy.' The 
fleet had not perceived the Paraguayans crossing the river 
at Humaitd, and the passage was efiected without the 
least disturbance. 

Once in the Chaco, the Paraguayans carried their 
canoes overland into the Laguna Verd, which they had 
to cross in order to get to Timbo, as Bivas, with his army 
and fortifications, occupied the road along the river. 
General Caballero, with the Timbo forces, awaited the 
garrison of Hiunaitd on the other side of the lake, and 
their rear was protected by the redoubt opposite Hu- 
maita, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Vallovera. 
From this redoubt, several marshes had to be crossed to 
get to the Laguna Vera, the last narrow strip of land 
before the lake being called Isla Poi. The whole of the i 
ground was wooded, so that the combatants could rarely j 
see each other. ] 

The commanders of Humaitd immediately commenced j 
sending the women and the wounded in canoes across the 
lake to General Caballero, and they had to pass through 
a terrible fire. As soon as the Allies saw what was going 
on, they reinforced General Rivas, increasing his divifflon 
to 10,000 men. They also sent sixty boats, some o^ 
them with guns in them, into the Laguna Verd, to 6^^ 
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had prepared an ambush, of 200 cavahy and 150 infantry, 
which were hidden to the north of the Surubiy ; a few 
skirmishers were sent to the other side to entice the 
enemy, which they succeeded in doing ; and when a con- 
siderable force had passed the stream, the Paraguayans 
fell upon them and cut them up, many being drowned in 
the water, which was deep, and one Brazilian battalion 
was completely annihilated. Next day the main army 
arrived, and encamped at Palmas, a guardhouse on the 
river, with a very small piece of dry land, the army 
being almost all of it in mud. 

The Allies made several reconnaissances on the lines 
of Pikysyry, but considered them too strong to attack, 
and gave up the idea. The water of the Pikysyry had 
been dammed up in two places, so that it was over six 
feet deep on the highroad. 

There were altogether just over a hundred guns in the 

Paraguayan lines, including those of Angostura, which 
mounted twelve 8-inch guns, one 150-pounder, two 

smoothbore 32-pounders, and the Whitworth 32-pounder, 

which had been taken at Tuyuti. 

The Paraguayan army was formed into five divisions, 
viz. — the Angostura batteries, with 1,000 yards of trench, 
commanded by myself, the right commanded by Colonel 
Hermosa, the centre by Colonel Gonzalez, Timbo (so 
called from its being garrisoned by the forces from Timb6) 
commanded by Colonel Montiel, and the left by Colonel 
Kivarola. The army now numbered altogether about 
10,000, by far the greater portion being boys. 

Large quantities of ammunition of all kinds had been 
lost in the retreat from the Tebicuary, none of the guns 
having a hundred rounds, and many only twenty or 
thirty. The infantry, too, had most of them only sixty 
to a hundred rounds. All the powder and shot in the 
magazines was brought down, and barely made up, for 
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remaming to the last. Every man^ on leaving Humaiti, 
had taken a small bag of parched com with him ; but this 
was soon finished^ and they suflfered very much from 
hunger^ and had to eat two or three horses which had 
been brought from Humaitd. 

On August 2, General Rivas sent Colonel Martinez an 

invitation to surrender. The flag of truce, however, was 

received with bullets, but two days afterwards it returned 

upon the same mission. This time Martinez agreed to 

an interview with Rivas, which took place on the 5th, and 

ended in the surrender of the remnant of the garrison of 

Humaitd, the oflScers keeping their swords. Colonel 

Martinez was so faint from want of food that he could 

hardly speak, and 200 of his men had lain down to die 

from hunger. Most of them had been four days without 

food. 

For surrendering, after this unexampled faithfulness to 

Lopez, all were declared traitors by him ; and Colonel 

Martinez' wife, who had lived at headquarters with 

Mrs. Lynch during the whole war, was thrown into 

prison, frequently beaten, and finally shot. 

The starving men were supplied with food and taken 

to Humaita. Their number was 4 field-officers, 95 offi* 

cers, and 1,200 rank and file, of which 300 were woundea* 

The Allies took 5 guns and 800 muskets at the sarc^^ 

time. At Humaita the trophies consisted of 144 iroii 

guns, of which eight were 8-inch, and one a burst 150* 

pounder ; 36 brass guns, one of them being a 13^ 

pounder ; 600 muskets, and 400 bayonets. 

The firing at Humaita was distinctly heard at the T^ 
bicuary, and at night the reflection of flashes from tb 
heavy guns was seen, and everyone knew that somethiXJ^i 
was taking place there. 

When Lopez heard of the evacuation of Humaitd, ^ 
sent word to all the commanders of divisions in the art^^. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE ALLIES FBEPABE FOB ACUTE OFEBATIONS — BOAD THBOTJGH THE 
CHACO — THE IBONCLADS PASS Al^GOSTUBA — NEUTBAL VESSELS OF 
WAB — LOPEZ F0BM8 A BESEBYB FOBCE. 

When Caxias gave up the notion of attacking the front 
of the Paraguayan defences at Pikysyry, he conceived the 
idea of making a road through the Chaco, from opposite 
Pahnas to opposite Yilleta^ intending to pass his troops 
across the Paraguay^ and march on Lopez' rear. He 
accordingly commissioned General Argollo to explore 
the Chaco with a force^ and to make the road. This was 
begun on October 1 1. 

On October 1, before daylight, four ironclads forced 
the batteries of Angostura, receiving almost as much 
damafi^e as they would have done by daylisrht. I used to 
lay aU the guns every evexung op^osii the batteries for 
a broadside, which always took effect, every shot which 
struck an ironclad giving out a flash of light. It was 
very difficult to see the steamers by night, as the Chaco 
o{)posite was thickly wooded, and this threw a deep shade 
over half of the river, hiding the ironclads, which always 
sought this protection. They could sometimes be seen 
only by the moving reflection of their chimneys in the 
water. After sunrise on the same day, eight more iron- 
clads came up to reconnoitre, and after them the ^ Bel- 
monte,' wooden gunboat, with the Admiral on board. No 
sooner, however, did she show herself beyond the point of 
Itapirti*, than we put a Whit worth 150-pounder shell into 

* A bend of the river below Angostura. 
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her at her water-line, upon which she immediately re- 
treated. 

The ironclads which had paEscd up reconnoitred the 
banks of the river, and one of them, a small monitor, 
entered the Euey Muerto above Angostura, and came ont 
opposite Villeta. The Buey Muerto is a branch of the 
Paraguay, formed by a large island, and the Brazilians 
did not before know that it was navigable. Thesf 
ironclads came and anchored above Angostura, behiod 
the point there formed by the Chaco. I now sent twentj 
men, under Lieutenant Fleitas, to annoy with their rifles 
the crews of these vessels ; and he laid an ambush for a 
party which landed to cut firewood, and fell upon them, 
killing about twenty-five. He lost only two men. Asmail 
trench was dug at night, to protect the riflemen, and after 
two days' firing at everyone who showed himself on deck, 
the ironclads went higher up the river. 

On October 8 one ironclad ran down past the batteries 
at night, and on the 10th two ran up past them, lashed 
together. It was capital sport looking out for these 
steamers iit night, Tliey used to extinguish every light 
on board, and when going down the stream would go 
with the current, only putting on full speed when they 
found they were detected. On the 15th eight ironclads 
came up by daylight, and five of them passed up by the 
batteries. They always lost some men on these occa- 
sions, as the balls, though they did not perforate them, yet 
sent a number of splinters of wood flying inside. On No- 
vember 22, at two in the morning, the ' Brazil ' passed 
down, and returned on the 26th, with two more ironclads, 
taking on their port-side a small steam-launch and a 
pontoon, loaded with provisions. This time the 'Brazil' 
fared badly, being struck by thirty-one balls, five of them 
150-pounderB, and having her commander wounded, and 
three ofiicers and the pilot killed, besides some of the 
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crew. The steamers went up to Villeta, to repair along- 
side the Chaco^ and when they arrived there they began 
to clean out the splinters and throw them into the river. 
We saw them drifting down for four or five hours^ and 
among other small splinters came pieces of doors and 
other inside work, which showed they had been perforated. 
All this time neutral vessels of war kept coming, to 
negotiate the liberty of their different countrymen. 
The first which arrived. was the United States' steamer 

* Wasp,' about the middle of September, to take away the 
Hon. Mr. Washburn, the U. S. mim'ster, who had long since 
sent in his resignation. She was allowed to pass Angos- 
tura, on requesting leave to do so, and to go up as far as 
Villeta, where she was to await Mr. Washburn. After 
several days' delay, he was sent down on board the 

* Pirabeb^,' and went on board the * Wasp ' and down 
the river, the ^ Pirabeb^' accompanying the ^ Wasp ' with 
a flag of truce as far as the ironclads, and then returning. 
Mr. Washburn sent from on board the ' Wasp ' a letter 
to Lopez, which would probably have had the effect of 
my receiving orders to fire at her as she went down, had 
he received it before that took place ; but of this more anon. 

On September 30 three vessels — English, French, and 
Italian — steamed up, and anchored below Angostura. 
They each sent a letter for Lopez, and retired to anchor 
for the night opposite the point of Itapirti, where their 
lights were visible from the battery. A trust in our 
belief that nothing would be attempted during the proxi- 
mity of the neutral vessels, and that we should be all 
asleep, induced the Brazilian ironclads to pass up that 
very night, and the Admiral to show off next morning. 
We were not, however, caught napping on this or on 
any other occasion. 

The English vessel was H.B.M.S. ^Linnet,' bringing 
Mr. Gould, to attempt again what he could do towards 
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for the time to command there. On my return, to report 
the commencement of the work, I was promoted from 
the rank of major to that of lieutenant-colonel^ and Lopez 
made me a present of a sword. He sent me back the 
same evening, to command the troops which were to be 
sent there, and to arrange their encampment; to place 
the artillery, mark out and urge on the completion of 
the trenches and batteries, to get all needful stores from 
the Minister of War at Asuncion, and have everything 
ready for defence by the time he arrived, as probably he 
should bring the enemy on behind him. Major Caballero 
was sent as my second. 

All means of conveyance were now put into requisi- 
tion, both by land and water, and troops and guns were 
constantly arriving by steamers and by land. Quantities 
of ammunition were also brought, nor was there any 
place to store it but under hides in the open air. The 
riverside became crowded with stores of all kinds. 

The wood had to be cut down both for the river-bafc- 
teries, and for opening a connection between them and 
the trenches, and for leaving an open space in front of 
them. It was very hard work to cut down this jungle, 
and make all so low that a rifleman could not hide himself 
behind any of the trees. However, it made a most ex- 
cellent abatis. 

The great ^ Criollo ' gun was brought from Asuncion in 
a steamer, and mounted in the left-hand battery; all 
the other guns were also brought from town, as well as ■ 
the garrison. 

On the 26th, Lopez left San Fernando, and travelled 
overland slowly with the main army, leaving Colonel 
Rivarola in command of the rearguard, and in charge of 
the final evacuation. 

On the same day that Lopez left, the vanguard of tih» 
Allies, under the Baron del Triunfo, crossed the Yacaa^, 
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did not wish to go away, and he told Captain Parsons 
that none of the English wished to leave. 

'When the * Beacon ' came up, instead of anchoring some 
distance below, as the other neutral vessels had done, she 
slowly steamed up towards the battery. Seeing this, I 
immediately woke my second, Lieutenant-Colonel Car- 
rillo, who was taking his siesta, and was very fast asleep. 
I told him that the English steamer was coming up, that he 
knew the orders respecting any vessels passing the battery, 
and that I left the command with him for the moment ; 
but that the instant a shot was fired at Her Majesty's 
ship, I should consider myself no longer in the Paraguayan 
service. (This was a very dangerous thing to say in 
Paraguay.) Carrillo jumped up, half asleep, and, rushing 
to the battery, began to sponge a gun, at the very moment 
that the ^ Beacon ' anchored a little below the battery. At 
the same moment I received a despatch from Lopez, who 
could see the river from his headquarters, saying that 
he was surprised I had allowed the steamer to go so far, 
and telling me to fire at her if she attempted to pass the 
battery. I gave the despatch to Carrillo, and answered 
Lopez, telling him I had done so. 

When Captain Parsons was going on board the ^ Beacon,' 
he was so good as to send me word that he should like to see 
me. I immediately telegraphed for permission to Lopez, 
who replied, ^ Send any excuse you like ;' so I had to send 
word that I was busy, and could not go. Later in the 
evening one of the officers of the * Beacon,'who was waiting 
with a boat at the battery, sent me his card, and I tele- 
graphed again twice to Lopez, as the first time he sent no 
answer. He told me to send word that it was too late. It 
would have been as much as my life was worth to have 
H]>oken to any of these gentlemen without Lopez' leave, 
although everything that came and went had to pass 
through my hands. 

U 
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During the months of October and November the 
French and Italian steamers almost dnily came and went 
betweeen Palmas and Angostura, the commanders fte- 
quently going to visit Lopez at hia headquarters. The 
Italian vessel at last took away 52 women and children, 
and the Frenchman a smaller nmnber, as well as SI. 
Libertat, the chancellor of the French Consulate, whi> 
was imprisoned in irons for supposed conspiracy agaiDst 
Lopez, and who, under torture, was made to declare thai 
he had received 40,000 dollars (8,000/,) from the heads of 
the conspiracy for his complicity therein. He was seiil 
down to me, together with hia papers, with orders to 
deliver him to the French captain, as a prisoner, which I 
did. Some of these steamers took away a number of 
heavy cases, each of which required from six to eight men 
to lift ; they probably contained some of the ladies' 
jewellery, which had been collected in 1867, as well as a 
large number of doubloons. 

On December 3 the United States" ship ' "Wasp ' 
again made her appearance, carrying an Admiial's 
and a Minister's flag. The new Minister was Genera! 
MacMahon, sent to replace Mr. Washburn, whom he had 
met at Rio Janeiro. As Mr, Washburn had been subjected 
to some indignities on leaving Paraguay— especially in 
having two members of his legation forcibly taken from him 
while on his way to embark, thrown into irons, and sent 
to the army to be judged — it was determined that Ad- 
miral Davis should go with a squadron of war-vessels, 
and demand the suiTender of these prisoners, and that, 
until they were given up. General MacMahon should 
not land. The morning the ' Wasp ' arrived, Captwn 
Kirkland went up to see Lopez at his headquarters, 
and arranged that Lopez should meet the Admiral the 
same evening at Augostura. The meeting took place at 
my house, Lopez being so amiable an3 plausible, that he 
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delighted Admiral Davis, and made him really believe 
that Masterman and Bliss, the two prisoners demanded, 
were guilty of a horrible conspiracy. He told the Ad- 
miral that he himself wished to give them up, but that the 
tribunals would not do so. However, Admiral Davis had 
some arguments with him In the shape of ll-Inch guns, 
which would have been applied In a more persuasive man- 
ner than the Brazilians did theirs ; and so on Decem- 
ber 10, at night, Masterman and Bliss were sent to 
me, with orders to deliver them to Captain KIrkland as 
prisoners. I was only too glad to obey this order, as I 
knew It was only a farce. I could not, of course, see 
either Admiral Davis or Captain KIrkland, to tell them 
my Idea of their guilt. On the 12th General MacMahon 
landed and went up to headquarters, where he remained 
some time with Lopez. 

While these neutral vessels were carrying on their 
negotiations, the Brazilian ironclads several times came up 
and insulted then., going even to the length of firing at 
the battery over the bows of the Italian steamer. The 
English gunboat was the only one they respected. 

The road in the Chaco, meanwhile, was being con- 
structed. It was a large work, being almost wholly 
made of palm->trees, laid transversely, side by side, on 
the ground, which was muddy, and liable to be 
flooded when the river rose high ; several bridges also 
had to be made over it. The whole ground there, as in 
the rest of the Chaco, is perfectly flat. About a mile 
below yiUeta, a stream called the Aracuay, in the Chaco, 
falls Into the Paraguay. The mouth of the former is 
narrow, and barely admits a small paddle-steamer; but 
shortly it becomes larger, and divides into several long 
branches, one of which goes towards Palmas, but is not 
navigable so far. Into the Aracuay was sent the steam- 
launchj which the ironclads took past Angostura with them; 

V 2 
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anJ it did good seryice in transporting pi'ovisioDE &c.— 
first for the ironclads only, and aftenvards for the whole 
anny. 

The Brazilian road ran along the eastern aide of this 
stream, and a telegraph waa also laid down along it. 
Four encampmenta, or guards, of two battalions each, 
were stationed along the road, and a redoubt was made at 
the northern end of it, in a wood. We had forces, vary- 
ing from 100 to 800 men, in the Chaeo ; but the grooDd 
was BO intersected with ' esteros,' that it was almost im- 
possible for more than two or three men at a time to go 
anywhere. Twice, however, these forces had engage- 
ments with the enemy, which resulted in very small losses 
on eitlier side, 

At first Lopez did not believe that the Brazilians really 
meant to march through the Cha^o, but thought it was 
only a diversion, more especially as our spies reporteil 
that troops marched from Palmas towards Villeta by day, 
returning by night. At length, however, there could he 
no doubt of their intention, and he had a trench made 
round the village of Villeta, where they were expected 
to land, and this the ironclads continuaDy bctmbarded. 
He also formed a movable reserve force, consisting of the 
greater part of the army, leaving in the trenches only the 
' indisposed,' and the greater part of the artillery. I had 
to send five battalions to this reserve, remaining with only 
one, and a few contingents belonging to other battalions, 
The reserve waa encamped close to Lopez' headquarters, 
so that he could despatch them himself, at a moment's 
notice. 

The men were much improved in health by the food 
they had been eating since they arrived at Pikysyry, for 
their relations came continually, bringing them eatables, 
and many people sent presents of cartloads of oranges, I 
inandioca, &C. J 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE END OF THE WAR. 

THE BRAZILIANS LAND AT SAN ANTONIO — BATTLES OP TT0R(«(5 AND 
OP AVAY — CAPTURE OF THE TRENCHES AT PIKY8YRY — SEVEN DAIS' 
FIGHTING AT ITA YVATil, RESULTING IN THE DEFEAT OF LOPEZ, 
THE DESTRUCTION OP HIS ARMY, AND THE CAPITULATION OF AN- 
GOSTURA. 

Towards the end of November, the whole Brazilian 
army, amounting to 32,000 men, had crossed over into 
the Chaco, and on the 27th Caxias went himself. The 
Brazilians embarked in their ironclads, landing, not at 
Villeta, but at San Antonio, a village about four miles 
farther up the river, where they were not expected, on 
December 5. A small forpe had been awaiting them at 
Villeta, and on the evening of the 5th, Lopez sent his 
reserve, consisting of about 5,000 men and 12 guns, 
under General Caballero, his second being Colonel Ser- 
rano, to defend the pass of the Ytororo.* This is a 
narrow deep stream, having a bridge over it, which it 
was necessary to cross in order to go from San Antonio 
to Villeta ; and the ground all about is covered with 
islets of wood, in one of which, close to the bridge, the 
Paraguayans, after marching all night, concealed thenl- 
selves. 

In the morning the bridge was attacked by the Bra- 
zilians. Osorio, with the 3rd Division of the Army, was 
sent round, by an impracticable road, to the left, in order 

* I' water ; tororo, cascade. 
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to xtteck the PantgosTUis in their rear, while General 
Ar^oJlo atucted tbfim in fix>rit ; be could not, howcvfr, 
aaive in time, oo account of the badnefs of the road. 
General AigoUo led the attack with the Snd Di\-ieioD, 
tke let Dinnan lieiiig kept in reserve ; and after encoun- 
taing a terrible fire ^wn the Paraguayan artillery, which 
wBS comnmided bv &l^or Morecti, he crossed the bridge, 
liutwas innnedijitelj charged and driven back by Cabaliero. 
A detennintrd hand-to-hand fight now took place, and tlic 
fcri^e W1H taken and retaken three dnies, remaining at 
last in poesessitm of the Paraguayans, CaxiaB now came 
ap vitli die IstDiTision, with which, joined to the 2Qd,)ie 
aXtadEed and took the bridge, and also six guns, tlie 
P ar^aayans retreating with the other six. The Brn- 
s lost OTCT 3.000 killed and wounded; anioug the 
> nf their best colonels, Fernando Machado. 
and amons the wounded. Generals Argollo and Gurjao. 
Tlie Pan^ajans had 1.200 liors de combat, and lost aix 
gmiE. LopeE, after he had received news of the battle, 
'telegraphed to me that, after five hours' hard fighting, 
Cabaliero had remained in possession of the field of battle, 
and] ordered me to decorate the battery with flags b 
honour of the victory. 

The ironclads still paid us their daily visita, hut 
seemed veiy fearful of coming within sure range ; they 
used to come up past Itapiru, and hide behind the point 
of the Chaco, opposite Angostura, and would bombard 
thence ; occasionally showing themselves beyond that 
]toint, which was about 1,000 yards off, ivhen they were 
almost always hit, as we had got tlie range j)retty ac- 
curately. There was, liowevt-T, one of the ironclads 
which, by some good luck of theirs, we could nem i 
hit; it was the only one whose commander shoffed J 
himself, and he used, with another officer, both in wMH | 
waistcoats, to stand on the top of his op^—najte, while ir 
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were exchanging shots. They came to their end in the 
following manner. On the night of December 8, think- 
ing to bring the ironclads nearer to the battery, I masked 
the left one completely with boughs of trees, so that 
nothing could be seen of it. As luck would have it, 
there was a report in the fleet that Angostura had been 
evacuated, and on the same night the Commodore sent a 
most trustworthy officer, who returned, and reported to the 
Commodore that he had been right up to the battery, and 
that there were no guns or men there. ( This I learnt from 
the private diary of an officer temporarily commanding one 
of the ironclads, taken by an expedition I sent afterwards 
into the Chaco.) Next morning the white waistcoats and 
a monitor came up to reconnoitre, but I had no flag flying, 
and showed none. They came rather nearer than ususd, 
and after examining with their glasses for some time, 
and firing a few rounds of grape, they went away. I 
then rode up to Lopez' headquarters to see him, and 
just as I arrived there, saw all the guns in the battery 
go offl The ironclads had been to report the evacuation 
of the left battery, and received orders to pass it, and go 
and reconnoitre the right one, in doing which the ^ Mariz- 
e-Barros,' of the white waistcoats, had gone ahead, and 
in passing the battery, the officers on the casemate were 
blown to pieces. The vessel was also much damaged. 
The monitor made ofi* back again as fast as she could ; 
but the ^ Mariz-e-Barros ' passed the right battery also, 
not being able (so says the diary) to turn in time and go 
back. 

All this time the Argentine army, which had remained 

at Palmas, used every night to make some noise in the 

woodfl^ to keep us awake in expectation of an attack ; and 

llliir Oied to play the Htirtittittis,' in which our men had 

litiatiye before. Now and then a rowing-boat 

Iflntly at night to reconnoitre. 
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her at her water-line^ upon which she immediately re- 
treated. 

The ironclads which had passed up reconnoitred the 
banks of the river^ and one of them^ a small monitor, 
entered the Buey Muerto above Angostura, and came out 
opposite Villeta. The Buey Muerto is a branch of the 
Paraguay^ formed by a large island, and the Brazilians 
did not before know that it was navigable. These 
ironclads came and anchored above Angostura, behind 
the point there formed by the Chaco. I now sent twenty 
men, under Lieutenant Fleitas, to annoy with their rifles 
the crews of these vessels ; and he laid an ambush for a 
party which landed to cut firewood, and fell upon them, 
killing about twenty-five. He lost only two men* A small 
trench was dug at night, to protect the riflemen, and after 
two days' firing at everyone who showed himself on deck, 
the ironclads went higher up the river. 

On October 8 one ironclad ran down past the batteries 
at night, and on the 10th two ran up past them, lashed 
together. It was capital sport looking out for these 
steamers at night. They used to extinguish every light 
on board, and when going down the stream would go 
with the current, only putting on full speed when they 
found they were detected. On the 15th eight ironclads 
came up by daylight, and five of them passed up by the 
batteries. They always lost some men on these occa- 
sions, as the balls, though they did not perforate them, yet 
sent a number of splinters of wood flying inside. On No- 
vember 22, at two in the morning, the ^ Brazil ' passed 
down, and returned on the 26th, with two more ironclads, 
taking on their port-side a small steam-launch and a 
pontoon, loaded with provisions. This time the * Brazil* 
fared badly, being struck by thirty-one balls, five of them 
150-pounders, and having her commander wounded, an^^ 
three ofiicers and the pilot killed, besides some of tb\-, 
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now encamped on the heights of Villeta, in view of 
Angostura, though about four miles off. 

The day after this battle, Lopez wrote to me, that it 
had not gon^Lso well for us as the preceding one, but 
that the enemy "had suffered so severely that the generals 
had only been able to keep their army together by assur- 
ing them that General Caballero had been killed. 

Lopez now saw that he was going to be attacked in 
the rear, and,1|^my suggestion, a trench was begun from 
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Angostura towli^s his headquarters, with its front to- 
wards Villeta, and flanked j|n the same manner by the 
right battery, as the old trcOTn was by the left. It was, 
however, soon apparent that we had not sufficient men to 
execute a large work like this, and it was given up, and 
a star fort begun on a hill 2,000 yards on the way, in- 
tended to be one of a chain of forts ; but the enemy did 
not give time for this either. Lopez accordingly scraped 
together all the men he could, and collected about 3,000 
at his headquarters, where he also had a number of guns 
sent, including the Whitworth 32-pounder. He had a 
ditch dug, two feet wide by two feet deep, and the earth 
thrown to the front, so that, by sitting down on the inner 
edge of the ditch, the men would be somewhat protected 
from rifle-bullets. This trench was garrisoned with all 
his troops — his escort, which was now well mounted, being 
kept in reserve — and guns were placed all round it. With 
the view of keeping it out of rifle-range of his house, the 
trench was made of an immense radius, so that it was 
very thinly defended on the front. There was not time 
to dig this ditch all round, and the rear, towards Cerro- 
Leon, was completely open, and had no men to defend it. 
This, however, did not signify with a general like Caxias, 
who was certain to find out which was the strong side, 
and attack it. Had Lopez saved all his men to defend 
Ii& Yvate, instead of sending them to fight in the open 
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field, he might have destroyed the Brazilian anny ^ia 
month. 

The whole trench of Pikysyry was left garrisoned with 
about l,oOO men, most of them invalids and boys, and 
about forty gnns of different calibres. I turned each of 
the batteries into a small redoubt, by digging a trench 
round it of a peculiar construction, that the men defend- 
ing it might not be injured by the canister, whicb, 
in ca^c of an attack, the guns were to fire over their 
heads.* There was no time to make anything more for- 
midable. I also had chain-cables placed round on posts 
to stop the cavalry, should it attempt to charge, as a 
horse could jump our trench. 

On the night of the 16th two ironclads ran down past 
the batteries, and on the 19th five passed up, taking 
loaded pontoons with them, making in all twelve ironclads 
above and six below the batteries, besides seventeen 
wooden vessels of war, which were not brought into play 
at all. The ironclads, both above and below the batteries, 
favoured us with their eternal and useless bombardments, 
which at Angostura had only cost us, up to this time, one 
ofiicer and ten men killed, and one officer and twelve men 
wounded. During the last few days, however, the losses 
were greater, as we were more crowded. 

On December 17, the Brazilian cavalry made a recon- 
naissance on our positions, not however going far enough 
to see anything. They surprised a Paraguayan regiment 
of cavalry (the 45th), which they completely destroyed, 
only the commander and two or three men escaping. 

It was said that Caxias had been urged on to action by 
jKJsitive orders from the Emperor to risk his last man in 
bringing the war at once to a conclusion. Having nused 
their camp at Villeta, embarking all the tents, &c., during 

• See Plate IV, 
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the previous day, the whole Brazilian army, 25,000 strong, 
marched in two columns, on the morning of December 21 ; 
and having reconnoitred the front of Lopez' position at 
ltd Yvat^, sat down before the strongest portion of it, to 
have their dinner, while General Mena Barreto, with 
the cavalry, a few guns, and some infantry, took the 
Pikysyry trenches in the rear, and cleared them of the 
Paraguayans, killing some 700, and taking 200 prisoners, 
most of them wounded, and all the artillery to within a 
mile of Angostura, where he stopped. Many of the fu- 
gitives and women sought refuge in Angostura, which 
was now completely cut off from Lopez, the road from 
Palmas by land being open for the enemy's supplies. Some 
of the defeated Paraguayans, from the left of the Pikysyry 
trench, found their way to Lopez, and reinforced him. At 
three in the afternoon the Brazilians attacked Lopez' 
headquarters, and after three hours' fighting became mas- 
ters of fourteen of his guns, including the Whitworth 
32-pounder. They had also made an entrance in another 
point, and reached Lopez' house, when his escort charged 
them and drove them out again. The Brazilian losses 
were immense, for they had chosen the only two defiles 
which led to Lopez' lines for their attack, instead of going 
round, where they might have attacked in any formation 
they liked, and their infantry was made of such stuff that 
a very few Paraguayans were able to defeat a great many 
of them. On this day, besides the losses at the trenches 
of Pikysyry, Lopez lost the greater part of the forces he 
had with him at ltd Yvat^. The Brazilians that day lost 
about 3,500 killed and wounded, the Baron del Triunfo 
being among the latter. Lopez that night sent to Cerro- 
Leon and to Caapucu, where he still had a few men, to re- 
call them ; and on the next day he wrote a letter, addressed 
both to me and my second, being the first time he had 
addressed an order to Angostura, excepting to me solely, 
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During the months of October and November the 
French and Italian steamers ahnost daily came and went 
betweeen Palmas and Angostura^ the commanders ire- 
quently going to visit Lopez at his headquarters. The 
Italian vessel at last took away 52 women and children, 
and the Frenchman a smaller number^ as well as M. 
Libertat^ the chancellor of the French Consulate, who 
was imprisoned in irons for supposed conspiracy against 
Lopez, and who, under torture, was made to declare that 
he had received 40,000 dollars (8,0007.) from the heads of 
the conspiracy for his complicity therein. He was sent 
down to me, together with his papers, with orders to 
deliver him to the French captain, as a prisoner, which I 
did. Some of these steamers took away a number of 
heavy cases, each of which required from six to eight men 
to lift ; they probably contained some of the ladies* 
jewellery, which had been collected in 1867, as well as a 
large niunber of doubloons. 

On December 3 the United States' ship *Wasp' 
again made her appearance, carrying an Admiral's 
and a Minister's flag. The new Minister was General 
MacMahon, sent to replace Mr. Washburn, whom he had •' 
met at Rio Janeiro. As Mr. Washburn had been subjected 
to some indignities on leaving Paraguay — especially in 
having two members of his legation forcibly taken from him 
while on his way to embark, thrown into irons, and sent 
to the army to be judged — it was determined that Ad- 
miral Davis should go with a squadron of war-vessels, 
and demand the surrender of these prisoners, and that, 
until they were given up, General MacMahon should 
not land. The morning the ^ Wasp ' arrived. Captain 
Kirkland went up to see Lopez at his headquarters, 
and arranged that Lopez should meet the Admiral the 
same evening at Angostura. The meeting took place at 
my house, Lopez being so amiable and plausible, that iv^ 
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named the 40th. The sailors had been also brought from 
the steamers, leaving just enough on board to navigate 
them. Almost the whole of the artillerymen had been 
killed on the 21st, and Lopez released Captain Saguier — 
who had been under torture in prison, for alleged com- 
plicity in the conspiracy, ever since General Bruguez was 
bayoneted — and sent him to command the artillery. 

An intimation was sent to Lopez to lay down his arms, 
on the morning of the 25th, signed by the allied Generals, 
to which Lopez returned the following answer : — 

' Headquarters at Pikysyry, 

December 24, 3 p.m. 

* The Marshal President of the Republic of Paraguay 
ought perhaps to decline sending a written answer to 
their Excellencies the Generals-in -Chief of the allied 
army, in war against the nation he presides over, on ac- 
count of the unusual tone and language, incompatible with 
military honour, and with the supreme magistracy, with 
which your Excellencies have thought proper to send me an 
intimation to lay down my arms within the term of twelve 
hours, to finish a prolonged struggle, threatening to lay 
upon my head the blood already spilled, and that yet to be 
spilled, if I do not obey the order, making my person re- 
sponsible to my country, to the nations which your Ex- 
cellencies represent, and to the civilised world. I wish, 
however, to do so, rendering thus a holocaust to that very 
blood generously poured out, both by my people and by 
their enemies, as also to the sentiments of religion, hu- 
manity, and civilisation which your Excellencies invoke 
in your intimation. These are precisely the sentiments 
which, more than two years ago, moved me to place myself 
above all the official discourtesy with which the elect of 
my country has been treated during this war. At Yataity 
Cora I then sought, in an interview with his Excellency 
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and It did good service in transporting provisions &c.— 
first for the ironclads only, and afterwards for the whole 
army. 

The Brazilian road ran along the eastern side of this 
stream, and a telegraph was also laid down along it 
Four encampments, or guards, of two battalions each, 
were stationed along the road, and a redoubt was made at 
the northern end of it, in a wood. We had forces, vary- 
ing from 100 to 800 men, in the Chaco; but the ground 
was so intersected with * esteros,' that it was almost im- 
possible for more than two or three men at a time to go 
anywhere. Twice, however, these forces had engage- 
ments with the enemy, which resulted in very small losses 
on either side. 

At first Lopez did not believe that the Brazilians really 
meant to march through the Chaco, but thought it was 
only a diversion, more especially as our spies reported 
that troops marched from Palmas towards Villeta by day, 
returning by night. At length, however, there could be 
no doubt of their intention, and he had a trench made 
round the village of Villeta, where they were expected 
to land, and this the ironclads continually b(tmbarded. 
He also formed a movable reserve force, consisting of the 
greater part of the army, leaving in the trenches only the 
' indisposed,' and the greater part of the artillery. I had 
to send five battalions to this reserve, remaining with only 
one, and a few contingents belonging to other battalions. 
The reserve was encamped close to Lopez' headquarters, 
so that he could despatch them himself, at a moment's 
notice. 

The men were much improved in health by the food 
they had been eating since they arrived at Pikysyry, for 
their relations came continually, bringing them eatables, 
and many people sent presents of cartloads of oranges, 
niandioca, &c. 
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After such an example^ my poor head will bear the burden 
of the ungentlemanly threat (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) which your Excellencies have considered it your 
duty to notify to me. Your Excellencies have not the 
right to impeach me before the Republic of Paraguay, my 
Fatherland, for I have defended it, I defend it, and I will 
yet defend it 

* My country imposed that duty on me, and I take glory 
in fulfilling it to the last ; as for the rest, I shall leave my 
deeds to history, and I o^e an account of them only to 
my God. 

* If blood is still to flow, He will lay it to the account 
of those who are responsible. For my part, I am still 
disposed to treat for the termination of the war upon 
bases equally honourable for all the belligerents, but I 
am not disposed to listen to an intimation to lay down my 
arms. 

* Inviting your Excellencies, therefore, to treat of 
peace, I consider I am, in my turn, fulfilling an im- 
perious duty towards religion, humanity, and civilisation, 
as well as what I owe to the unanimous cry I have just 
heard from my generals, chiefs, officers, and troops, to 
whom I have communicated your Excellencies' intima- 
tion, and also what I owe to my own name. 

* I ask your Excellencies' pardon for not citing the date 
and hour of the notification, as they were not on the 
document, but it was received in my lines at a quarter- 
past seven this morning. 

* God preserve your Excellencies many years I 

* Francisco S. Lopez. 

* To their Excellencies Marshal the Marqitez de 

CaxiaSf Colonel-Major Don Enrique Castro ^ 

and Brigadier- General Don Juan A. Gelly y 
Obes: 
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to attack the Paraguayans in their rear, while General 
Argollo attacked them in front ; he could not, however, 
arrive in time, on account of the badness of the road. 
General Argollo led the attack with the 2nd Division, 
the 1st Division being kept in reserve ; and after encoun- 
tering a terrible fire from the Paraguayan artillery, which 
was commanded by Major Moreno, he crossed the bridge, 
but was immediately charged and driven back by Caballero. 
A determined hand-to-hand fight now took place, and the 
bridge was taken and retaken three times, remaining at 
last in possession of the Paraguayans. Caxias now came 
up with the 1st Division, with which, joined to the 2nd, he 
attacked and took the bridge, and also six guns, the 
Paraguayans retreating vrith the other six. The Bra- 
zilians lost over 3,000 killed and wounded ; among the 
former one of their best colonels, Fernando Machado, 
and among the wounded. Generals Argollo and Gurjao. 
The Paraguayans had 1,200 hors de combat ^ and lost six 
guns. Lopez, after he had received news of the battle, 
'telegraphed to me that, after five hours' hard fighting, 
Caballero had remained in possession of the field of battle, 
and] ordered me to decorate the battery with flags in 
honour of the victory. 

The ironclads still paid us their daily visits, but 
seemed very fearful of coming within sure range; they 
used to come up past Itapirti, and hide behind the point 
of the Chaco, opposite Angostura, and would bombard 
thence ; occasionally showing themselves beyond that 
point, which was about 1,000 yards off, when they were 
almost always hit, as we had got the range pretty ac- 
curately. There was, however, one of the ironclads* 
which, by some good luck of theirs, we could nevei^ 
hit; it was the only one whose commander showec^ 
himself, and he used, with another oflSicer, both in whit^ 
waistcoats, to stand on the top of his casemate, while w^ 
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Mrs. Lynch remaining with him. Lopez made a deed of 
gift of his property, making General MacMahon his 
executor, and charging him with the care of his children, 
in the following curious documents, captured by the 
Allies on December 27 : — 

* Major^ General MacMahon^ Minister of the United 

States of America. 

'Pikjsypy, December 23, 1868. 

* Distinguished Sir, — As the representative of a 
friendly nation, and in precaution against anything which 
may occur, I permit myself to confide to your care the 
enclosed deed of gift, by which I transfer to Mrs. Eliza 
Lynch all my private property, of whatsoever nature. 

* I beg you will have the goodness to keep that docu- 
ment in your possession until you can deliver it safely to 
the said lady, or return it to me on any unforeseen con- 
tingency which may prevent me from again seeing you 
on this subject. 

* I shall also permit myself to beg you at once to do all 
in your power to carry into effect the dispositions made 
in the said document, thanking you in anticipation for all 
you may do with that view, towards obliging your very 
attentive servant, 

'Fbancisco S. Lopez.' 



(Enclosure). 

^ I, the undersigned. Marshal President of the Republic 
of Paraguay, by this present document, declare formally 
and solemnly, that, thankful for the services of Mrs. 
Eliza A. Lynch, I make in her favour a pure and perfect 
gift of all my goods, rights, and personal actions, and it 
is mj will that this disposition be faithfully and legally 
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but it was invariably heard from a long distance^ and a 
shot or two sent it away. 

After the Battle of Ytororo, the Brazilians marched on 
and encamped at Ypan^,* an old guardhousa^on the River 
Paraguay, where their fleet was passing over the cavalry 
and artillery from the Chaco ; and on December 1 1 they 
again marched southwards, having to fight another battle 
at Avay,t a stream crossed by the road, and which the 
Paraguayans held. These had been rein^ced by Lopez 
with SIX guns and a few men, making up about 4,000 
men and 12 guns in all. General Caballero again com- 
manded the Paraguayans, and they all fought like lions. 
They held their ground, in a pouring rain, for four hours 
against the continual assaults of the Brazilians, until the 
cavalry surrounded them, and they were attacked on all 
sides. They were now completely cut up, and hardly a man 
escaped. General Caballero was pulled off his horse, and 
his * poncho ' and silver spurs taken ; but he was not recog- 
nised by the enemy, and next day presented himself to 
Lopez. Colonels Serrano and Gonzalez were taken pri- 
soners, and, in fact, all who were not killed were captured. 
Wonderfully enough, the Brazilians took so little care of 
their prisoners that several field-officers made their escape 
in a day or two, and went back to Lopez. Among these 
were Major Moreno (wounded), commander of the ar- 
tillery, Major Mongelos, &c. About 200 men escaped 
altogether. The Brazilians took the 12 guns and 700 
sound prisoners, besides 500 wounded. They also took 
300 women belonging to the Paraguayan army, and did 
not treat them well. 

The Brazilians, however, lost more than the Paraguay- 
ans did on this occasion, having about 4,000 men hors de 
combat, and General Osorio severely wounded. Thej 



* Yj water ; pane, crooked : a crooked stream. 
t Avd, an Indian ; y, stream : the Indians' sti 
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now encamped on the heights of Villeta, in view of 
Angostura, though about four miles off. 

The day after this battle, Lopez wrote to me, that it 
had not gon|Lk.so well for us as the preceding one, but 
that the enemytad suffered so severely that the generals 
had only been able to keep their army together by assur- 
ing them that General Caballero had been killed. 

Lopez nqw saw that he was going to be attacked in 
the rear, and, llkmy suggestion, a trench was begun from 
Angostura towaijis his headquarters, with its front to- 
wards Villeta, and flanked j|tt the same manner by the 
right battery, as the old trenM was by the left. It was, 
however, soon apparent that we had not suflSicient men to 
execute a large work like this, and it was given up, and 
a star fort begun on a hill 2,000 yards on the way, in- 
tended to be one of a chain of forts ; but the enemy did 
not give time for this either. Lopez accordingly scraped 
together all the men he could, and collected about 3,000 
at his headquarters, where he also had a number of guns 
sent, including the Whitworth 32-pounder. He had a 
ditch dug, two feet wide by two feet deep, and the earth 
thrown to the front, so that, by sitting down on the inner 
edge of the ditch, the men would be somewhat protected 
from rifle-bullets. This trench was garrisoned with all 
his troops — his escort, which was now well mounted, being 
kept in reserve — and guns were placed all round it. With 
the view of keeping it out of rifle-range of his house, the 
trench was made of an immense radius, so that it was 
very thinly defended on the front. There was not time 
to dig this ditch all round, and the rear, towards Cerro- 
Leon, was completely open, and had no men to defend it. 
This, however, did not signify with a general like Caxias,- 
who was certain to find out which was the strong side, 
and attack it. Had Lopez saved all his men to defend 
Itfi Yvat^, instead of sending them to fight in the open 
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i.f December he repeatedly swore to the troops that he 
wonld stay and conquer, or die vrith tliem there. On bis 
going away, therefore, almost without smelling powder, 
the men, though so well trained to think everything lie 
(lid as perfectly right, yet felt disgusted with hina, and I 
have heard many of those who were taken prisoners 
descant upon his cowardice. 

In his Order of the Day, Caxias states that liOpez, on 
hU retreat, was ' scarcely accompanied by ninety men, and 
(if these only twenty-five arrived with him at Cerro- 
Leon.' This, if not quite exact, was certainly very 
nearly ao ; and knowing this, why did not Caxias, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied army, being at war, 
titit icilh the Paraguayan nation, but with its Govern- 
tnmt, and having 8,000 magnificently -mounted cavalry, 
with nothiDg to do, pursue Lopez, whom he might have 
taken without the loss of another man? Was it from 
imbecility, or from a wish to make more money out of 
the army contracts ? Was it to have an excuse for still 
maintaining a Brazilian army in Paraguay, or was there 
an understanding between Caxias and Lopez? Or was it 
done with the view of allowing Lopez to reassemble the 
remainder of the Paraguayans, in order to exterojinate 

I them in ' civilised warfare ' ? However this may be, 
the Marquez de Caxias is responsible for every life lost 

'in Paraguay since December 1868, and for all the 
sufferings of the poor men, women, and children in the 
power of Lopez. 

Angostura was now the only point held by the Para- 
guayans. Before the Brazilians had marched on Ita^ 
Yvate, I, having an idea that they might cut me off from 
my supplies (though I did not, of course, dare to say ho, 
as a hint of the possibility of the enemy being able to do 
anything was punishable by death), asked Lopez to let 
uie have a stock of provisions. He told me to get what I 
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the previous day, the whole BraziKan army, 25,000 strong, 
marched In two columns, on the morning of December 21 ; 
and having reconnoitred the front of Lopez' position at 
ltd Yvat€, sat down before the strongest portion of it, to 
have their dinner, while General Mena Barreto, with 
the cavalry, a few guns, and some infantry, took the 
Pikysyry trenches in the rear, and cleared them of the 
Paraguayans, killing some 700, and taking 200 prisoners, 
most of them wounded, and all the artillery to within a 
mile of Angostura, where he stopped. Many of the fu- 
gitives and women sought refuge in Angostura, which 
was now completely cut off from Lopez, the road from 
Palmas by land being open for the enemy's supplies. Some 
of the defeated Paraguayans, from the left of the Pikysyry 
trench, found their way to Lopez, and reinforced him. At 
three in the afternoon the Brazilians attacked Lopez' 
headquarters, and after three hours' fighting became mas- 
ters of fourteen of his guns, including the Whitworth 
32-pounder. They had also made an entrance in another 
point, and reached Lopez' house, when his escort charged 
them and drove them out again. The Brazilian losses 
were inunense, for they had chosen the only two defiles 
which led to Lopez' lines for their attack, instead of going 
round, where they might have attacked in any formation 
they liked, and their infantry was made of such stuff that 
a very few Paraguayans were able to defeat a great many 
of them. On this day, besides the losses at the trenches 
of Pikysyry, Lopez lost the greater part of the forces he 
had with him at ltd Yvat^. The Brazilians that day lost 
about 3,500 killed and wounded, the Baron del Triunfo 
being among the latter. Lopez that night sent to Cerro- 
lieon and to Caapucu, where he still had a few men, to re- 
call them ; and on the next day he wrote a letter, addressed 
both to me and my second, being the first time he had 
addressed an order to Angostura, excepting to me solely. 
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telling us to cut our way through the allied army that night, 
and join him with our men at ltd Yvat6. The letter was 
given to a Lieutenant Koman^ and Lopez mounted him 
on his own horse ; he made a rush through the main army 
of the Allies, and reached within 2,000 yards of Angos- 
tura, when he was surrounded by the enemy, and had to 
gallop back through them, again arriving that night at 
Lopez' headquarters. He was sent again next night, 
and also another officer with a duplicate of the order ; and 
they went round by different roads, and both arrived 
towards morning at Angostura. While we were beginniag 
preparations for our march, another messenger arrived 
wth a counter-order, in which Lopez says : * The situation 
has changed ; I sustain myself well, and the enemy can 
only attack me very weakly, being completely demoralised. 
You must therefore sustain yourselves at all hazards, if 
this order arrives in time. The chief drawback of the 
enemy is the immense number of wounded he has, 
which he cannot attend to, as the road he has opened 
through our trench barely permits him to convey his 
most distinguished wounded. The order of yesterday 
will therefore not be executed, unless in an extreme case, 
which I hope will not arrive, as I count upon soon taking 
you provisions.' 

The 22nd and 23rd were employed by the Brazilians 
in firing all day and ail night with rifles at Lopez' head- 
quarters, and by the Argentines in coming up and joining 
Caxias, who also brought the field artillery from Palmas. 
On the 23rd a battalion of Paraguayans arrived from 
Cerro-Leon, numbering about 500 men ; and on the 25th 
further reinforcements arrived from Caapucu, of a batta- 
lion of infantry and a regiment of cavalry. The 40th 
Battalion had been completely destroyed on the 21st, as 
also the famed Rifle Battalion ; and the reinforcements 
were divided into four battalions, one of which was again 
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named the 40tli. The sailors had been also brought from 
the steamers, leaving just enough on board to navigate 
them. Almost, the whole of the artillerymen had been 
killed on the 21st, and Lopez released Captain Saguier — 
who had been under torture in prison, for alleged com- 
plicity in the conspiracy, ever since General Bruguez was 
bayoneted — and sent him to command the artillery. 

An intimation was sent to Lopez to lay down his arms, 
on the morning of the 25th, signed by the allied Generals, 
to which Lopez returned the following answer : — 

' Headquarters at Pikysyry, 

December 24, 3 p.m. 

* The Marshal President of the Republic of Paraguay 
ought perhaps to decline sending a written answer to 
their Excellencies the Generals-in -Chief of the allied 
army, in war against the nation he presides over, on ac- 
count of the unusual tone and language, incompatible with 
military honour, and with the supreme magistracy, with 
which your Excellencies have thought proper to send me an 
intimation to lay down my arms within the term of twelve 
hours, to finish a prolonged struggle, threatening to lay 
upon my head the blood already spilled, and that yet to be 
spilled, if I do not obey the order, making my person re- 
sponsible to my country, to the nations which your Ex- 
cellencies represent, and to the civilised world. I wish, 
however, to do so, rendering thus a holocaust to that very 
blood generously poured out, both by my people and by 
their enemies, as also to the sentiments of religion, hu- 
manity, and civilisation which your Excellencies invoke 
in your intimation. These are precisely the sentiments 
which, more than two years ago, moved me to place myself 
above all the official discourtesy with which the elect of 
my country has been treated during this war. At Yataity 
Cord I then sought, in an interview with his Excellency 
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and fired into (lie monitor with the 8-inch guns, upon 
which she quickly made off with her flag of truce. It 
heing loo late that evening, next morning I wrote the 
following protest, and sent it with a flag of truce to the 
allif.d generals : — 

'7*0 their Excellencies the Generals of (he Allied Armi/ at 
war against the Republic of Paraguay. 

' Yesterday, about b\ p.m., one of the monitors 
above the batteries of Angostura raised her anchor 
and floated down with the stream, bearing a flag of truce 
at her masthead. On approaching the battery she was 
several times ordered to anchor, and signals to that effect 
were also made to her with a white handkerchief foom the 
battery. Two officers also went out in a small boat to 
receive the flag of truce. 

' N otwd that an ding all this, the monitor continued her 
journey, and put on steam, when by a blank cartridge she 
was signalled to stop. As she took no notice of this 
either, but kept on approaching the battery under steam, 
when she was opjjosite to it we had to fire into her with 
ball, upon which she turned round and went back i^ain. 

' We energetically protest against this abuse of the 
flag of truce, throwing all the responsibility upon the 
commander of the monitor, who attempted to profit by 
the use of that flag, without respecting those laws which 
ought to make it inviolable, 

' We beg your Excellencies that, if you have any 
answer to return to this communication, you will send it 
to headquarters. 

' George Thompson. 
' Lucas Casrillo. 

'Angostura, December 29, 1888,' 
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After such an example^ my poor head will bear the burden 
of the ungendemanly threat (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) which your Excellencies have considered it your 
duty to notify to me. Your Excellencies have not the 
right to impeach me before the Republic of Paraguay, my 
Fatherland, for I have defended it, I defend it, and I will 
yet defend it 

* My coimtry imposed that duty on me, and I take glory 
in fulfilling it to the last ; as for the rest, I shall leave my 
deeds to history, and I oif e an account of them only to 
my God. 

* If blood is still to flow. He will lay it to the account 
of those who are responsible. For my part, I am still 
disposed to treat for the termination of the war upon 
bases equally honourable for all the belligerents, but I 
am not disposed to listen to an intimation to lay down my 
arms. 

* Inviting your Excellencies, therefore, to treat of 
peace, I consider I am, in my turn, fulfilling an im- 
perious duty towards religion, humanity, and civilisation, 
as well as what I owe to the unanimous cry I have just 
heard from my generals, chiefs, officers, and troops, to 
whom I have communicated your Excellencies' intima- 
tion, and also what I owe to my own name. 

* I ask your Excellencies' pardon for not citing the date 
and hour of the notification, as they were not on the 
document, but it was received in my lines at a quarter- 
past seven this morning. 

* God preserve your Excellencies many years I 

* Francisco S. Lopez. 

* To their Excellencies Marshal the Marquez de 

Caxiasy Colonel-Major Don Enrique Castro ^ 

and Brigadier- General Don Juan A. Gelly y 
Obes: 
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for capitulatmg, and we wrote and sent the folloning 
letter ■ :— 

'To their Excellencies the Generals of the Allied Army at 
War with the Republic of Paraguay, 
' Having well considered the proposal of your Excel- 
lencies, and having consulted the chiefs and officers of 
this garrison, we have resolved upon evacuating Angos- 
tura, provided we do so with all the honours of war, 
everyone keeping the rank he now holds, and his 
ailjutants, assistants, &C., guaranteeing that the troops 
will lay down their arms at a convenient place, without 
this condition extending to the chiefs and officers, who 
will keep theirs. 

' Your ExcelleDcies will guarantee the liberty of every 
one to go wherever he pleases. 

' God preserve your Excellencies. 

' George Thompson. 
' Lucas Carkillo. 

■Angostura, Decemb«r 30, 1S6S.' 

The following answer was immediately returned : — • 
' Headqnailen, opposite Angostura, Decerabar 30, 1868. 
' To Messrs. George Thompson and Lucas Carrillo, 
Commanders of the Fortifications of Angostura. 
' The undersigned reply, in the following manner, to 
the communication of to-day, of Messrs. Thompson and 
Carrillo. 

' That, having in view the avoidance of useless blood- 
ehed, they had not hesitated to prolong, until this morn* 
ing, the term of six hours, which they marked yesterday 
for its surrender. 

• See Appendii, No. IIL 
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Mrs. Lynch remaining with him. Lopez made a deed of 
gift of his property, making General MacMahon his 
executor, and charging him with the care of his children, 
in the following curious documents, captured by the 
Allies on December 27 : — 

^ Major-General MacMahon^ Minister of the United 

States of America. 

*Pikysyry, December 23, 1868. 

^ Distinguished Sir, — As the representative of a 
friendly nation, and in precaution against anything which 
may occur, I permit myself to confide to your care the 
enclosed deed of gift, by which I transfer to Mrs. Eliza 
Lynch all my private property, of whatsoever nature. 

* I beg you will have the goodness to keep that docu- 
ment in your possession until you can deliver it safely to 
the said lady, or return it to me on any unforeseen con- 
tingency which may prevent me from again seeing you 
on this subject. 

* I shall also permit myself to beg you at once to do all 
in your power to carry into effect the dispositions made 
in the said document, thanking you in anticipation for all 
you may do with that view, towards obliging your very 
attentive servant, 

* Francisco S. Lopez.' 



(^Enclosure), 

* I, the undersigned. Marshal President of the Republic 
of Paraguay, by this present document, declare formally 
and solemnly, that, thankful for the services of Mrs. 
Eliza A. Lynch, I make in her favour a pure and perfect 
gift of all my goods, rights, and personal actions, and it 
is my will that this disposition be faithfully and legally 

X 
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diKened town, which was beii^ sacked by the Braziliana. 
The boDS«s looked as if tbey were inhabited : all the 
fomitore aod everything was left exactlj as if the people 
wen still th«Te. I then went down to Bueuoe Ayrea, where 
I was m«t by a kind brother, and a^rain under his roof ex- 
perienced the oomforts of a civilised life, af^er eleven 
years' residence in Pan^uay, during the last four of 
which I had undergone many hardships. 

The Alhes were, however, determined that the war 
should not yet he brought to an end, and, instead of 
sending their cavalry to follow up Lopez, they marched 
to Asuncion, which the Brazilians occupied, and sacked, 
the Argentines taking the more dignified course of 
encamping outside the town. 

Lopez' resources, at the beginning of the year 1869, 
consisted of 6,000 wounded men in hospital in the Cor- 
dillera, which is a low range of hills, forty to fifty miles 
from Asuncion, and six from the line of railway. He 
had about twelve i^mall fieldpieces, no mnakets, and no 
ammunition, and five small et«aniers which he had taken 
into the Riacho Manduvird.* The Brazilians have pui^ 
posely allowed many of their prisoners to go and join him, 
as they are determined not to leave a Paraguayan of any 
age or sex alive ; and when Lopez has got together as 
many men as it is possible for him to collect, they will 
fight him again, and then again give him time to get up 
another poor force. 

Lopez has, all through, acted from the impulses of 
personal pride, ambition, and avarice, and has not been 
able to hide these motives. The Allies, on the contrary, 
while professing extreme humanity, have, under the cloak 
of 'civilised warfare,' exterminated the Paraguayan 
nation, and never once tried to get at Lopez, the pretended 
aim of their warfare. 

" Sfaitduvi, a ground-nut: ; Ta, like: like a ground-nut. 
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tines at the head ; the few Paraguayans who were left 
made a desperate resistance^ and fought individually 
against whole battalions^ till they were cut down. The 
artillery was all dismounted, and two or three guns had 
been still firing, where they lay on the ground, propped 
up by heaps of earth. Such of the wounded Paraguay- 
ans as were able, and some two or three hundred sound 
ones, betook themselves to the woods in the rear of Lopez' 
house, and were soon surrounded by the enemy, and in 
more or less time all were made prisoners. Lopez himself 
had started off alone for Cerro-Leon, with one or two 
companions, the moment he saw that the Allies were 
marching in, by a road he had lately had made through 
the woods. 

He went away in a great hurry, leaving to her fate 
Mrs. Lynch, who went about among the bullets, looking 
for him. She followed him, and got away ; so did Generals 
Resquin and Caballero, and the few dozen of his cavalry 
who were still sound and mounted. 

All Lopez' baggage was taken ; his carriages, clothes, 
papers, hat, gold-embroidered * poncho,' &c., and even 
some of his female slaves with the baggage. A few 
lucky prisoners were saved by the advance of the Allies, 
as they captured an aide-de-camp of Lopez, whom he 
sent back from the road with an order to have them shot. 
He had shot his brother Benigno, the Bishop, Berges, 
Colonel A16n, the wife of Colonel Martinez, and General 
Barrios, on the 25th. His sisters, Inocencia and Bafaela, 
he had taken away to Cerro-Leon, after they had been 
repeatedly flogged by common soldiers, and lived on a 
cowhide for months. 

Lopez had never been under fire before these last days 
of the war, and then he can hardly be said to have been 
m), as he was always either out of range, or protected by 
ihe thick mud wall of his house. During the last days 

X 2 
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of December he repeatedly swore to the troops that he 
would stay and conquer, or die with them there. On his 
going away, therefore, almost without smelling powder, 
the men, though so well trained to think everything he 
did as perfectly right, yet felt disgusted with him, and I 
have heard many of those who were taken prisoners 
descant upon his cowardice. 

In his Order of the Day, Caxias states that Lopez, on 
his retreat, was * scarcely accompanied by ninety men, and 
of these only twenty-five arrived with him at Cerro- 
Leon.' This, if not quite exact, was certainly very 
nearly so ; and knowing this, why did not Caxias, the 
Conamander-in-Chief of the allied army, being at war, 
not with the Paraguayan nation^ but with its Govern- 
ment^ and having 8,000 magnificently-mounted cavalry, 
with nothing to do, pursue Lopez, whom he might have 
taken without the loss of another man? Was it from 
imbecility, or from a wish to make more money out of 
the army contracts ? Was it to have an excuse for still 
maintaining a Brazilian army in Paraguay, or was there 
an understanding between Caxias and Lopez ? Or was it 
done with the view of allowing Lopez to reassemble the 
remainder of the Paraguayans, in order to exterminate 
them in * civilised warfare ' ? However this may be, 
the Marquez de Caxias is responsible for every life lost 
in Paraguay since December 1868, and for all the 
sufferings of the poor men, women, and children in the 
power of Lopez. 

Angostura was now the only point held by the Para- 
guayans. Before the Brazilians had marched on Ita^ 
Yvate, I, having an idea that they might cut me off from 
my supplies (though I did not, of course, dare to say so, 
as a hint of the possibility of the enemy being able to do 
anything was punishable by death), asked Lopez to let 
mc have a stock of provisions. He told me to get what I 
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required from General Resquin. I could, however, get 
out of him only three days' beef, and about twelve small 
sacks of Indian-corn. The garrison of the two batteries 
consisted of 3 chiefs (field-officers), 50 officers, and 684 
men, of whom 320 were artillerymen ; and we had just 
ninety rounds of ammunition per gun. After the Piky- 
syry trenches were taken, on the 21st, we had an addition 
of 3 chiefs, 61 officers, and 685 soldiers, most of them hav- 
ing lost their arms, and the greater part being small boys. 
Besides these, we received 13 officers and 408 men, all 
badly wounded, whom we had to accommodate in the 
soldiers' quarters, and about 500 women ; so that, instead 
of 700 mouths to feed, I had to provide for 2,400, which 
for some days I managed by doling out very small 
rations. All these people were very much crowded, and 
suffered a good deal from the continual bombardment of 
the fleet. 

On the 22nd and 23rd I sent out parties of skirmishers, 
to bring in any wounded they might find along the 
trenches of Pikysyry, and several were brought in, also a 
few guns and muskets ; and everything was ready to repel 
an assault, which would have cost the Allies several thou- 
sand men, and Lopez would have sent a force down on 
their rear at the same time, so that nothing was attempted. 

Seeing that there was no hope of supplies for the pre- 
sent, I determined to try and take some. For this purpose 
I got together all the sound men, except the artillerymen, 
fifty of whom I also sent, making up a force of just 500 
men ; all the rest were useless. These 500 I sent, 
during the night of the 24th, into the Chaco, under 
Captains Frete and Lopez, and Lieutenant Fleitas, in 
three divisions — one of which was to march towards 
Itapiru, another towards Villeta, and the third straight 
across into the centre of the enemy's road through the 
Chaco. The first and second were to sweep round rapidly 
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him. On Uieir leaving the houEe with Mr. Washburn, 
to go out of the country, they were both seized and sent 
down in irons to the army. From the time that Leile 
I*ereira had entered Mr. Wasliburn's houi^e, it was always 
surrounded by a dozen policemen. At first Mr. Wash- 
bum thought tliat only foreigners were being sent to 
prison, but lie ttnew afterwards that once a train haJ 
arrived at midnight in Asuncion, full of Paraguayan 
prisoners ; that nearly every man in the capital ( Luque)— 
the judges, the clerks, accountants, and all save the Chief 
of Police, Benitez, and the Vice-President - had been sent 
down prisoners in irons to San Fernando. Mr. Wash- 
burn then goes on to say : 

' But what it was all for, no one in my bouse, as I yet 
firmly believe, had the least idea. The published cor- 
respondence, however, will show that about the 18th or 
20th July, the Government suspected, or affected to sus- 
pect, a conspiracy, alleging that ex-minister Berges was 
a traitor, and was in collusion with the enemy, and that 
under my official seal I had transmitted the correspon- 
dence to and fro between the conspirators. At first, it 
would seem that they were so confident of implicating me, 
that they began to publish the correspondence ; but after 
receiWng my letter of August 11, in which I showed so 
many contradictions in the declarations that had been 
made by the accused, probably under torture, they sus- 
pended further publications. But it was not in the nature 
of Lopez to show any magnanimity, or even justice, by 
acknowledging he had been led into error by false de- 
positions. Men who know him would aa soon accuse 
him of ordinary courage as of magnanimity, and he was 
never accused of that, except in his own Semanario, of 
which he is \-irtually the editor. During all this war 
I Lopez has never exposed himself to any personal danger; 
he has never, on a single occasion, risked himself io 
any battle; and while he was at Paso Fucu he had 
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diately driven back^ and had to look on while Ortiz 
drove away the cattle. He only lost one man wounded, 
and Major Orihuela one missing. Our food was quite 
out, and this put us in great spirits again. The cattle 
were driven between the chains round the battery, and 
next morning was counted, numbering 248 head, besides 
14 horses. 

I had arranged a system of telegraphic signals, by 
means of flags, for commimicating with Lopez when the 
telegraph wire was cut. On the night of the 26th, the 
night before he was routed, Lopez wrote to us, saying: 
* Here we are getting on very well, and there is no fear. 
The enemy is in his last agony and desperate, and nothing 
troubles him so much as the impossibility of moving with 
the great number of wounded he has.' We did not know 
at Angostura of the defeat of Lopez. On account of the 
woods all round, only his house was visible, and we saw, 
with a telescope, in front of it a tent, which was not likely 
. to be there unless Lopez was gone. No one however, of 
course, would ever have hinted at the possibility of Lopez 
being defeated, and we really knew nothing. 

The allied army miarched down from Iti Yvate with its 
artillery on the 28th, and took up positions for attacking 
us, while the ironclads were continually bombarding from 
above and below the batteries ; in the afternoon they sent 
a flag of truce with a despatch. I sent word to them that I 
could not receive it, but they might send it to Lopez, 
whose headquarters were close by. Just at the same 
moment, a monitor belonging to the squadron above the 
batteries hoisted a flag of truce, and came floating down 
with the current. We shouted to her to stop, and I sent 
Captain Ortiz, in a little rowiog-boat, to see what they 
wanted. The ironclad, however, still came on, and I then 
fired a blank cartridge, upon which she began to steam 
right under the battery. I then called back Captain Ortiz, 
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pursue it and return it to its rightful ovners 

To the last moment, Lopez hesitated whether to keep me 
a prisoner or not; he wants no one to survive him capable 
of telling the world of his enormities, and of alt thoM 
whose declarations have been given in the correspondence 
lately published, not one will be allowed to escape, nor 
will any of those persons before whom they were made. For 
once beyond the reach of Lopez, they would declare th«t 
they had never made them, or had made them under 
torture.' 

The following are extracts from a letter sent to Lopei 
by Mr. Washburn, from on board the 'Wasp,' as hewu 
leaving Paraguay ; — 

' Before finally leaving Paraguay, it is ray duty to 
make my solemn protest against the arrest of those two 
members ol' my legation, P. C, Bliss and G. F. Master- 
man. Their arrest in the street, as they were going wilh 
lue from the legation to pass on board the steamer, ws.* 
aa gross a violation of the Law of Nations as would have 
been their seizure by force in my house. It was an act, 
not only against my Government, but gainst all civihsed 
Powers, and places Paraguay outside the pale of the family 
of nations, and for this act youwill be regarded as a common 
enemy, one denying allegiance to the Law of Nations. 

' You will also be regarded as a common enemy, for 
having seized and made prisoners, and loaded with fetters, 
nearly all the foreigners in Paraguay, and afterwards 
entered their houses and taken away their money, on the 
miserable pretest that, finding less in your treasury than 
you expected, those who had any money in the country 
must theiefore have robbed it from the Government,' 

There was a very lengthy correspondence in Paraguay 
between Mr. Washburn and the Foreign Office ; before it 
was concluded, Benitez, the minister, was also taken down 
to the army and shot. 

Among Lopez' papers, taken at It£ Yvat€ in Decem- 
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The officers who took this letter were introduced to all 
the allied generals, who told them the abuse should be 
enquired into, and the commander of the monitor punished. 
They also took the opportunity to send a verbal message, 
to the effect that Lopez had been routed and lost all his 
men, &c. ; that we could get no assistance from him, and 
that it would be useless bloodshed to resist ; and that if we 
did not capitulate that day, the attack would commence on 
the next — adding that, if we wished, we could send and 
examine Lopez' headquarters. The officers also brought 
me a private letter from an Englishman who had been a 
witness of everything at Ita Yvate, and who was 
taken prisoner by the Allies on the 27th, in which he 
told me the true state of the case. I therefore determined 
to send a commission to Ita Yvate, and despatched five 
officers with a letter to the allied generals, saying that 
by so doing we did not throw any doubt upon their 
respectable word. 

The commission returned late in the afternoon, and re- 
ported that they had seen our wounded and talked to 
them, and that Lopez' troops had been completely defeated. 
I therefore sawthat no succour could be expected from him. 
We had only ninety rounds of ammunition to a gun, which 
would, in case of an attack, have lasted only two hours ; 
our provisions could last only ten days ; we had only 800 
fighting-men, and were surrounded by the fleet on the 
river, and by 20,000 men on the land side. The position 
was, therefore, quite untenable ; and I called together the 
chiefs, the officers, and lastly the troops, and explained 
the case to them, putting it to them whether it would not 
be better to capitulate and save their lives, which could 
then be of use to their country, rather than that all should 
die there, killing certainly a large number of the enemy, 
but with the certainty of everyone perishing. With the 
exception of one officer. Lieutenant Fleitas, all were 
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for capitulating, and we wrote and sent the following 
letter* : — 

* To their Excellencies the Generals of the Allied Army at 

War with the Republic of Paraguay. 

^ Having well considered the proposal of your Excel- 
lencies, and having consulted the chiefs and officers of 
this garrison, we have resolved upon evacuating Angos- 
tura, provided we do so with all the honours of war, 
everyone keeping the rank he now holds, and his 
adjutants, assistants, &c., guaranteeing that the troops 
will lay down their arms at a convenient place, without 
this condition extending to the chiefs and oflScers, who 
will keep theirs. 

* Your Excellencies will guarantee the liberty of evetj 
one to go wherever he pleases. 

* God preserve your Excellencies. 

^ George Thompson. 
* Lucas Careillo. 

' Angostura, December 30, 1868/ 

The following answer was immediately returned : — 

* Headquarters, opposite Angostura, December 30, 1868* 

* To Messrs, George Thompson and Lucas Carrillc 

Commanders of the Fortifications of Angostura. 

* The undersigned reply, in the following manner, ^ 
the communication of to-day, of Messrs. Thompson au 
Carrillo. 

^ That, having in view the avoidance of useless blood 
shed, they had not hesitated to prolong, until this morii 
ing, the term of six hours, which they marked yesterda"; 
for its surrender. 

* See Appendix, No. IIL 
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*The UDdersigned gnarantee to those who form the 
garrison of Angostura, that they shall keep the military 
jrank which they actually hold, as well as their adjutants 
and assistants. 

* That they equally consent that the chiefs and officers 
of the garrison of Angostura shall keep their swords, 
-under their word of honour not to use them against the 
Allies during this war. 

* That, finally, they concede the honours of war to the 
eoldiers of the garrison of Angostura : that marching out 
^th their arms, they shall deposit them in the place in- 
dicated by the undersigned, or by their order. 

* Marquez de Caxias. 

^ Juan A. Gelly y Obes. 

* Enrique Castro.' 

At 12 o'clock we marched out, and the troops, having 
deposited their arms, were divided into three portions, to 
be rationed by the three allied armies, until they could 
dispose of themselves. Caxias offered to send me either 
to Buenos Ayres or to England. 1 declined his offer, 
having enough money with me to pay for my passage to 
* Buenos Ayres. I then went up to ltd Yvat€, where 
I found 700 of our wounded in Lopez' house alone, their 
wounds not having been even dressed. The ground was 
^ covered with dead in different stages of decomposi- 
tion. I obtained leave from Caxias to send up some medical 
students I had had with me at Angostura to attend to 
4e wounded, and at my request. General Gelly y Obes 
sent twenty-five men to assist them. I then bivouacked, 
^th some of my men, under some orange-trees, near 
Angostura, for two days, and aftei*wards went to Villeta, 
where I was most kindly received by Captain Haukes, on 
H.M.S. * Cracker,' and went with him to Asuncion, 
where I remained two days on board, paying a visit to the 
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Ina afpcarance, ttind of militan Baerr, espedally in his 
^taff. and hai a £ome<rlial peouIiaF strnt when n'slking. 
Hid legs are short, with a decided bend backwaids. He 
has a good ^eat od horseback, and when joong used to 
be a hard rider. Xow, however, it is a labour to him to 
get on and off his horse. He is of very indolent habits ; 
will ait down for many hours, talking, or stand an equally 
^ long time, bis walks limiting tbemselres to one or tiro 
hundred yards. 

He is extremely fond of Aire. Lynch's children, but 
not of his other ones, of whom he has a number by dif- 
ferent women. He entertains friendly feelings for no 
one, as he has shot almost all those who have been most 
favoured by himself, and who have been for years his 
only companions. He is a great smoker, and lover of the 
table ; he eats enormously ; after dinner, when in a good 
humour, he occasionally sings a short song. He has a 
lai^e stock of good claret, of which he is very fond, and 
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After having a ^ Te Deum ' sung in Asuncion, Caxias 
3clared the war finished^ and, without leave of absence, 
ft for Brazil, where he was made a Duke by the 
Imperor. 

The termination of the Paraguayan war now entirely 
epends on the state of Lopez' pantry, and will end when 
is stock of wine and other good things has been con- 
umed, as he will then think he has done enough for 

lory. 
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lie w psrticuWlT careAil that the enemy sboiUd oot 
know where he was, for which pttrpoi^ he abolished the 
hns hehnetB of his guard and sko its banner, and hid 
the guard behind eome oothonses. He did not allow the 
guards to ttim oat, or evea the sentries to present arms. 
on the three or four oocaaioDS on which he visited part of 
tlie anny, lest the enemy should ^ee and recognise him. 
He also gave up using his &Tourite scarlet ' poncho,' em- 
bnndered with gold, and wore a straw hat, instead of his 
kepi, and wore his gotd-laced saddle-clotli inside out. 
He had his horse saddled erery morning and his carriagea 
hame&sed, before daylight, to be ready for a bolt, should 
the enemy make an entrance into liis lines anywhere. 

At the beginning of the war he rarely took any drink 
except at his meals, but latterly got into the habit of 
calling for a glass of port-wine very often throughout the 
day. This habit commenced a little before he began 
his last atriwities, and doubtless had a great influence 
in making him cruel. During this period, however, he 
was generally in a good humour outwardly. At San 
Fernando he used to go out with his children and fish in 
a lagoon near the headquarters. 

The following story, which was told me by an eyewit- 
ness, will give an idea of his summary 'justice.' During 
the last days of December, a corporal of his escort went 
on horseback to Lopez' steward, and asked him for a drop 
of spirits. The steward, who was an officer, asked him 
what he wanted spirits for, and told him to go and fight. 
Upon this the corporal became impertinent, and said, ' Oh, 
yea, it's all very fine to talk. The enemy is all round ns, 
and we shall soon be finished up.' After a little resist- 
ance, the officer got him off his horse and took him by his 
collar to Lopez, who was at breakfast in his tent. After 
hearing what the officer had to say, Lopez said to him, 
' Take him outside and kill him.' The officer took the 
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for Foreign Affairs, told him that the town was ordered 

"^ be evacuated, to which Mr. Washburn replied that 

*^^ should not leave it. Many people brought him 

"their valuables to take charge of, as they had to leave 

^itimediately, and had no means of conveyance for them. 

Several persons obtained an asylum in Mr. Washburn's 

house; among others Dr. Carreras and Mr. Rodriguez 

— ^the former ex-Prime Minister of Monte Video, and 

tie latter ek-Secretary of the Legation. The people of 

tie legation hardly ever saw anyone, and when some 

foreigner paid them a hasty visit with the permission 

of the police, they got news of many people being sent 

"to prison, no one knew why. 

In the middle of June the acting Portuguese consul, 
Xeite Pereira, took refuge in the legation, his exe- 
fjuatur having been cancelled. On July 11 he was de- 
manded by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Benitez 
^ Jos6 Berges was in the camp in irons), Mr. Washburn 
heing requested, at the same time, to expel from the 
legation all those who were not members of it. Pereira, 
hearing of this, determined to deUver himself up and 
answer any charges, as he was unconscious of having 
committed any crime. As soon as he left the house he 
was arrested and sent down to the army in irons. Next 
morning, Mr. Washburn received an urgent letter de- 
manding that Carreras and Rodriguez should leave his 
house by one o'clock that day. Mr. Washburn told them 
they might go or stay as they liked, and they preferred 
going at once rather than waiting and enraging Lopez. 
They were also sent down to the army in irons. 

On the same afternoon another demand was made, that 
Mr. Masterman and Mr. Bliss should be sent away ; these 
were, however, members of the legation, the former being 
medical attendant and the latter translator. Mr. Wash- 
bum refused to give these up, and kept them with him 
till he left, although many threatening letters were sent to 
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him. On their leaving the house with Mn Washburn, 
to go out of the country, they were both seized and sent 
down in irons to the army. From the time that Leite 
Pereira had entered Mr. Washburn's house, it was always 
surrounded by a dozen policemen. At first Mr. Wash- 
bum thought that only foreigners were being sent to 
prison, but he knew afterwards that once a train had 
arrived at midnight in Asuncion, full of Paraguayan 
prisoners ; that nearly every man in the capital (Luque)— 
the judges, the clerks, accountants, and all save the Chief 
of Police, Benitez, and the Vice-President - had been sent 
down prisoners in irons to San Fernando. Mr. Wash- 
burn then goes on to say: 

* But what it was all for, no one in my house, as I yet 
firmly believe, had the least idea. The published cor- 
respondence, however, will show that about the 18th or 
20th July, the Government suspected, or affected to sus- 
pect, a conspiracy, alleging that ex-minister Berges was 
a traitor, and was in collusion with the enemy, and that 
under my official seal I had transmitted the correspon- 
dence to and fro between the conspirators. At first, it 
would seem that they were so confident of implicating me, 
that they began to publish the correspondence ; but after 
recei\TLng my letter of August 11, in which I showed so 
many contradictions in the declarations that had been 
made by the accused, probably under torture, they sus- 
pended further publications. But it was not in the nature 
of Lopez to show any magnanimity, or even justice, by 
acknowledging he had been led into error by false de- 
positions. Men who know him would as soon accuse 
him of ordinary courage as of magnanimity, and he was 
never accused of that, except in his own SemanariOi of 
which he is virtually the editor. During all this war 
Lopez has never exposed himself to any personal danger; 
he has never, on a single occasion, risked himself i^ 
any battle ; and while he was at Paso Pucu he had 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ENGINEERING NOTES. 

I MUST commence this chapter by stating that, at the 
beginning of the war, I had no pretensions to a know- 
ledge of military engineering or artillery beyond what I 
could pick up from some books which I was able to obtain 
in Paraguay, and which I studied for the occasion. The 
principal of these were Macaulay's * Field Fortification,' 
* The Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engin- 
eers,' and various works on artillery. Colonel Wisner, 
a Hungarian, was the chief engineering oflScer in the 
Paraguayan army, but he was very ill during the whole 
of the war, and was unable to attend to anything, so that 
all the work fell to my share. 

After some experiments in different modes of sketch 
surveying, I adopted the following, which I found to 
answer well, both as regards expedition and accuracy. I 
stitched together a few sheets of foolscap paper, and the 
book thus formed I carried loose in a stiff portfolio of its 
own size. In the centre of the book I pricked right 
through it, by means of a circular protractor, every five 
degrees throughout the circle. These I numbered on 
every page, as I began to sketch on that page, after taking 
the bearing of the general direction my sketch was likely 
to run in, and then ruled the N. and S., and the E. and 
W. lines. I doubled up « qmrter of « sheet of foolscap 
till it was about an inolr I marked 

mj scales. Thki H^Ying 
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pursue it and return it to its rightful owners. .... 
To the last moment, Lopez hesitated whether to keep me 
a prisoner or not; he wants no one to survive him capable 
of telling the world of his enormities, and of all those 
whose declarations have been given in the correspondence 
lately published, not one will be allowed to escape, nor 
will any of those persons before whom they were made. For 
once beyond the reach of Lopez, they would declare that 
they had never made them, or had made them under 
torture.' 

The following are extracts from a letter sent to Lopez 
by Mr. Washburn, from on board the * Wasp,' as he was 
leaving Paraguay : — 

^ Before finally leaving Paraguay, it is my duty to 
make my solemn protest against the arrest of those two 
members of my legation, P. C. Bliss and G. F. Master- 
man. Their arrest in the street, as they were going with 
me from the legation to pass on board the steamer, was 
as gross a violation of the Law of Nations as would have 
been their seizure by force in my house. It was an act, 
not only against my Grovernment, but against all civilised 
Powers, and places Paraguay outside the pale of the family 
of nations, and for this act you will be regarded as a common 
enemy, one denying allegiance to the Law of Nations. 

' You mil also be regarded as a common enemy, for 
having seized and made prisoners, and loaded with fetters, . 
nearly all the foreigners in Paraguay, and afterwards 
entered their houses and taken away their money, on the 
miserable pretext that, finding less in your treasury than 
you expected, those who had any money in the country 
must therefore have robbed it from the Government.' 

There was a very lengthy correspondence in Paraguay 
between Mr. Washburn and the Foreign OflSce ; before it 
was concluded, Benitez, the minister, was also taken down 
to the army and shot. 

Among Lopez' papers, taken at Ita Yvat^ in Decern- 
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ber 1868, there is a book containing a diary of the execu- 
tions, &c. in connection with this alleged conspiracy ; this 
list has been published, and is in my hands ; there can be 
no doubt as to its authenticity and correctness. It begins 
with June 19, and ends on December 14, after which 
there were still executions, but they are not entered here. 
The name of every individual is given, and were the list 
not so long it would be inserted whole. I have, however, 
made the following abstract : — 

Foreigners executed 107 

Id :" died in prison " . . . . . . .113 

220 

Paraguayans executed 176 

Id: "died in prison" 88 

264 

Executed on A.ugust 22, the nationality not being expressed . . 85 

" Died ** on the road between San Fernando and Pikysyry . .27 
Total number of victims up to December 14 .... 596 

This list is only of those stated to have been concerned 
in the conspiracy. Two are marked in the list as shot, but 
as Laving died immediately before the execution. Five are 
marked down as bayonetted, and one as lanced. Among 
those said to have died in prison is a lady. Dona Maria de 
Jesus Eguzquiza. Three Englishmen are among the 
victims — one of them being Mr. Stark, a merchant, and 
another Mr. Watts, who behaved so well at the Battle of 
Kiachuelo. In this document, M. Libertat, the French 
chancellor, who was taken away in the French gunboat, 
is entered as having been ^ sent to the capital.' >. " 

People who would not 'confess' were put to the torture 
\)y having their heads bound down into their knees, and 
being trussed with muskets.* They were also beaten, 
laany of them to death, with lassos and sticks, and some 
l»d iheir hands smashed with mallets. It was all kept 

• 1 believe Mr. Masterman, who was subjected to this form of torture, 
W» a work on Paraguay ready for the press. 

T 2 
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perfectly secret, though everyone knew, more or less, 
that many people were being executed. Those who are 
put down in that list as having ^died' in prison, died 
under torture, or from the effects of it ; and those who 
are said to have * died ' on the road from San Fernando to 
Pikysyry, were prisoners who got tired and could go no 
further. (The march was about 120 miles). They were 
taken aside into the bush and bayonetted. 

Many French and Italians figure in this list, and they 
had consuls in Paraguay, who were continually visiting 
Lopez and Mrs. Lynch at their headquarters. The 
conduct of these gentlemen has been, to say the least of 
it, quite inexplicable. 

After leaving Angostura, I met a captain who had been 
taken prisoner on the 27th, and who said that he himself 
had commanded a firing-party on the 2l8t, and had exe- 
cuted General Barrios, the Bishop, Benigno Lopez, Colonel 
Alen, the wife of Colonel Martinez,* and some others. 
These executions took place in sight of Lopez' sisters, 
who had been horribly beaten, no one knew why, and who 
were then sent off to the country in carts. During one 
of the last days at Ita Yvate, when there were still a few 
of these prisoners left, Lopez rode past where they were, 
when two of them successively, Mr. Treuenfeldt, director 
of the telegraph, and Mr. Taylor, master-mason, an 
Englishman, begged him to let them free. He pretended 
to be quite surprised that they were prisoners, and ordered 
them to be liberated. I saw them both afterwards ; they 
were absolutely nothing but skin and bone, and have 
neither of them any idea why they were imprisoned. 
Captain Saguier, who had played a distinguished part in 
the Battles of Curuzti and Curupayty, was imprisoned 
and tortured because, having been named inquisitor, and 
set to examine some of the prisoners, he found no guilt 
in them, and said so ; he was therefore put among them 

* Vide p. 277. 
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lumself^ but, thanks to an excellent constitution, survived 
till he was released on December 22, to command the 
artillery, but was woimded on the same day. 

There can be little doubt that the object of Lopez, in\, 
all this, was to get into his hands all the money, public 
and private, existing in the country ; and that, at the same 
time, he profited by the opportunity to put away everyone » 
against whom he had the least spite. The robbery of the 
treasury was a thing impossible to be done in Paraguay 
except by himself, on account of the manifold systems of 
espionage always at work, especially in this department. 
After ordering all the public moneys to be deposited 
in his own coffers, and most probably buried in different 
parts of the country, he had everyone who had anything 
to do with the treasury or public offices, or with his pri- 
vate stewardship, taken down to the army and murdered, 
80 that there is no one alive now who has the remotest 
idea where the Paraguayan treasury money is, except 
himself. All the merchants and others who had any 
money were treated in the same manner, and their 
money and papers seized by Lopez' agents, and probably 
buried in places known to himself. Mr. Stark had in 
his possession the money of many people besides his own. 
It was all seized, and even the loose shillings in his wife's 
pocket were taken. 

Much of the money thus obtained was doubtless taken 
away by some of the neutral war-vessels which visited 
Angostura at the end of 1868. Neither the English nor 
the United States' vessels, however, did any transactions 
in this line. 

Many ladies were among the prisoners thus tortured, 
besides Lopez' own sisters. His mother paid him another 
visit tit It& Yvat6, probably to intercede for her children, 
bat he seems to have paid not the slightest attention to 
her prayers. 
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night, it passed the battery before we were aware it wm 
on the road, and going down with the current, it was loat. 
Although the ironclads were in range of the batterj-, tbev 
did not perceive it go by, and it hae probably been carried 
into some creek to astonish the Indians. 
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wrhich no one at his table used to drink but himself — not 
2ven Mrs. Lynch or the Bishop ; people dining with him 
ivere served with an inferior class of wine. During some 
months, at Paso Pucu, he used to play draughts with the 
Bishop the whole day long. The Bishop used to be up 
long before him, and used to go and wait in Lopez' cor- 
ridor with his hat in his hands. When Lopez came out, 
the Bishop shuffled up towards him with a deprecating 
look, and made a deep bow, to which Lopez would return 
I nod, without touching his cap. Lopez speaks French 
luently, always conversing in that language with Mrs. 
Lynch, who was educated in France, He knows a very 
little English, and of course Spanish well*, that being the 
official language of the country ; however, he never spoke 
Buiything but Guarani to the men and officers, including 
myself. This Guarani is a most charming and expressive 
language, though many words have to be borrowed from 
the Spanish, to express things with which the original 
Indians were not acquainted. 

Lopez is a good speaker, especially in the kind of ora- 
tory likely to inspire his troops with confidence in him- 
self and themselves, and with contempt for the enemy. 
He rarely himself did or said anything to disgust people, 
giving his orders for these things to General Resquin. 
He would allow no one to initiate a joke in his presence, 
though fond of making one himself; he is a great stickler 
for his dignity, and used to make even his brothers call 
bim * Your Excellency.' He has an iron will, and an in- 
tense pride, and a great reluctance ever to give a counter- 
order after he has once settled anything. He is, when 
he likes, very smooth and gentlemanly, and capable ot 
imposing even on diplomats, and making them believe 
anything he wishes. 

He never feels the loss of his best officers and men, 
except as having so many men less to fight with; but 
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Video, and this hope vas faunded greatly on the &ct that }>ti. 
Sanuva, and even the Imperial Cabinet, when declining lie 
mediation offered by thia Government at the request of tJie 
Oriental, slated that it was iinnecessary on account of the friendly 
course the question was takitig. 

The Goveraiaent of the undersigned respects the right which 
is inherent in all Governments, of arranging any difFerencee or 
reclamations when aatisfactioii and justice have been refdsed, witli- 
out losing sight of its right to appreciate for itself the manner in 
which those arrangements are carried out, or of the influence ic 
may have over the fete of those who are legitimately interested in 
the result. 

The demand made by hia Excellency Mr. Councillor Saraiva 
to the Oriental Government, in his notes of the 4th and lOth of 
thia month, is that hia claims should be satirfied within the 
peremptory term of six days, fiiiling which he threatens to make 
reprisals with the Imperial land and sea forces, which nieana an 
occupation of part of that territory in case its Government refiiaes 
to attend to and satisfy the claims, as appears from the note of 
his Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated 9th instant. 

This is one of the cases in which the Government of the under- 
^gned cannot lose eight of its right to appreciate the mode of 
effectir^ the satisfaction of the claims of your Excellency's Go- 
vernment, because its results may influence the legitimate in- 
terests of Paraguay. 

A painiiil impression has been made on the mind of the Go- 
vernment of the undersigned by the alternative of the ultimatum 
contained in his Excellency Mr. Councillor Saraiva's notes of the 
4th and 10th instant to the Oriental Government, in which he 
demands an imposaibility, from the internal state of the country, 
and for the removal of which neither the prestige of Mcsfts. 
Thornton, Elizalde, and Saraiva, nor the consent and abnegation 
of the Oriental Government, were sufficient. 

The refusal of Lis Excellency Mr. OounciUor Saraiva to the 
proposal made to him by the Oriental Government, to submit the 
reclamations to arbitration, has been no less painful to the Go- 
vernment of the uadersigned, the more so as that principle had 
served as a base to the Imperial Government in ita reclama- 
tions with his Brazilian Majesty. 
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man, who made no resistance, outside Lopez' tent, and 
there split his head in two with his sword. 

His distrust of everyone is illustrated in the following 
occurrences. In August, 1866, a Yankee, Mr. Manlove, 
presented himself at our outposts, and was taken up to 
headquarters. He stated that he had come to make cer- 
tain business proposals to Lopez, who however would 
not see him. At length, by means of a third party, he 
told Lopez that, having at his disposal three vessels in 
the West Indies, in every way adapted for privateering, 
he had come to ask him for letters of marque for them 
to prey upon Brazilian commerce. Lopez pretended to 
believe he was only a spy, and would have nothing to do 
with him, keeping him under arrest for some time. At 
length he was let out, and Mrs. Lynch used to send him 
presents of beer, &c. He was, however, at length brought 
down and shot as a conspirator. 

In July 1867, Major Von Versen, a distinguished officer 
on the Prussian StaflF, presented himself at our outposts. 
He was sent by the Prussian Government to observe the 
war from the Paraguayan side. On his arrival at Rio 
Janeiro, the Brazilians threw him into prison, believing, 
or professing to believe, that he was going to join Lopez 
as a conunander in his army. After some time, the Prus- 
sian minister procured his release, and he went on to 
Buenos Ayres. Here again the Government threw him 
into prison, and after a great deal of interference in his 
behalf, he was liberated on condition that he should not 
go to Paraguay before he had made a trip overland to 
Chili, which was also in his programme. He accord- 
i'lgly started across the Pampas for Chili, arrived 
there and returned, and went to Paraguay, having 
ridden about 3,000 miles on horseback, to keep to his 
promise. He left his papers in his portmanteau at Cor- 
riemes, with an agent of Lopez', who used to conunu- 
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Treaty of Alliance against Paraguay, signed on May 1, | 
1866, between the Plenipotentiaries nf Uruguay, Branl, 
and the Argentine Republic, taken from the Papers laid 
before the Hou»e of Commons by order of Her Britannic 
Majesty, in compliance with her Message of March 2, 
1866. 

The GoTernment of the Oriental Eepuhlie of Uruguay, the 
Government of hia Majeaty the Emperor of Brazil, the GoTern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic : 

The two last being actually at war with the Government of ' 
Paraguay, it having been declared against them by acts of hos- 
tility by that Government, and the firat being in a state of hos- 
tility, and its internal safety threatened by the said Government, 
which calumnitttea the Republic, and abuses solemn treaties and 
the international cUHtoma of civilised nations, and wiiich has com- 
mitted unjustifiable acts afler interrupting the relations with its 
neighbours by the most abusive and a^resaive proceedings: 

Being persuaded that the peace, safety, and wellbeing of their 
respective nations is impossible while the present Government 
of Paraguay lasts, and that it is imperativdy necessary for the 
greatest interests that that Govenuaeni should diKappear, at the 
same time respecting the sovereignty, independence, and terri- 
toiial integrity of the Bepublic of Paraguay : 

Have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Alliance, offenave and 
defensive, with that object ; and have named their Plenipoten- 
tiaries, as follows ; — 

His Excellency the Provisional Governor of the Oriental Be- 
pnblic has named hia Excellency Dr. Carlos Castro, Minister of 
Foreign Afiaira; His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, his Ex- 
cellency Dr. J. Octaviano de Almeida Rosa, councillor and deputy 
to the General National Legislative Assembly and officer of the 
Imperial Order of the Rose; his Excellency the President of 
ihe Argentine Kepiiblic has named hia Eieellency Dr. Eufinu 
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de Klizalde, Minister of Foreign Affairs — who, having exchanged 
their respective credentials, which they found in good and due 
form, agreed to the following :— 

Art. 1. — The Oriental Republic of Uruguay, his Majesty 
the Emperor of Brazil, and the Argentine Republic, unite them- 
selves in an offensive and defensive Alliance for prosecuting the 
war provoked by the Republic of Paraguay. 

Art. 2. — ^The Allies will contribute with all the means at 
their disposal, by land and by water, as they many find con- 
venient. 

Art. 3. — The operations of the war commencing in Argen- 
tine territory, or in Paraguayan bordering on Argentine, the 
chief conunand and direction of the allied arms will be confided 
to the President of the Argentine Republic and General-in-Chief 
of its army, Brigadier-General Bartolom^ Mitre. 

The maritime forces of the AUies will be under the immediate 
command of Vice- Admiral Viscount Tamandar^, Commander-in- 
Chief of the squadron of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil. 

The land forces of the Republic of Uruguay, a division of the 
Argentine forces, and one of the Brazilian forces, which will be 
indicated by their respective commanders, wiU form an army 
tinder the immediate orders of the Provisional Governor of the 
Oriental Republic, Brigadier-General Venancio Flores. 

The land forces of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil will form 
an army imder the immediate orders of its General-in-Chief, 
Brigadier Manuel Luis Osorio. 

Although the high contracting Powers have agreed not to 
change the field of operations, yet, with the object of protecting 
the sovereign rights of the three nations, they have determined 
that the chief command shall be reciprocal should any operations 
have to be carried on in Oriental or Brazilian territory. 

Art. 4. — The internal military order and economy of the 
allied troops will depend solely on their respective chiefs. 

The victuals, ammunition, arms, clothing, equipments, and 
means of transport of the allied troops will be supplied by their 
respective States. 

Abt. 5. — ^The high contracting Powers will give each other 
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any assistance or elemente whi<:h tliey may require, undei di« 
fonua to be slipulated on that particular. 

ET. 6. — The Allies bind themaelves solemnly not to ]*j 
down their arms, unless by mutual consent, until they Lave 
abolished the present Government of Paraguay, nor to treat 
Beparately with the euemy, nor sign any treaty of peace, truce cr , 
Bnniutice, or any convention whatever to put an end to or to | 
iuspend the war, niilcBa by the common consent of all, 

Abt. 7. — The war not being against the people of Paragtiay, , 
but againHt the Govemmeat, the Allies will admit a ParaguiLyua 
LegioD, formed of the citizens of that nation, who wish to as^ 
n deporing the aajd Government, and they will tumisfa it wiii 
ill necessaries in the form and under the conditions which shall 
he established. 

.KT. 8. — The Allies moreover bind themselvea to respect the ' 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of the Re- 
public of Paraguay. Con^iequently, the Paraguayao people may i 
elect their own Government, and give it any inatitutioiiG they 
think fit ; none of the Alliea incjrporating it, nor pretending lo 
estjiliiish any protectorate, as a consequence of this war. 

Art. 9. — The independence, sovereignty, and t«rritorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Paraguay will be guaranteed by the 
high contracting Powers collectively, in conformity with tlie 
foregoing article, for the term of five years. 

Art. 10. — It is agreed by the high contracting Powers that 
the exemptions, privileges, or concessions which may be obtained 
ii-om the Government of Paraguay, shall be gratuiiotis and com- 
mon, and if conditional shall have the same compensation. 

Akt. 11. — When the Government of Paraguay baa disap- 
peared, the Allies will proceed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the authorities which may be constituted, to insure 
the free navigation of the Rivers Parand and Paraguay, so that 
the rules or laws of that Republic do not obstruct or prevent the 
transit and direct navigation of the war or merchant vessels of 
the alUed States, on their voyages to their respective territories 
and dominions which do not belong to Par^uay; and to es- 
tablish the necessary guarantees for the eflfectiveness of the 
arrangements, uuder the condition that these laws of River Police, 
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raised platforms. The Paraguayans had not many in- 
fantry, and they relied most on their artillery in case of 
an attack. 

The profile was almost the same in all the works, the 
ditch being made generally twelve feet wide and six deep, 
with a slope of 4. No berm was ever made, but the ex- 
terior slope of the parapet and the scarp formed one, the 
earth being generally strong enough to admit of this. 
The exterior slope was revetted with sod*work ; being in 
one slope with the scarp, it was much more difficult to be 
scaled than if it had had a berm. A banquette was made 
generally about twelve to eighteen inches high and three 
feet wide, being formed entirely of sods. In places ex- 
posed to be bombarded, the parapets were gradually made 
higher, and a further protection given to the men, by 
digging a small ditch to the rear of the banquette, in 
which they could sit* At Curupayty the bombardment 
was so continual that hide-sheds had to be made over this 
ditch and the banquette, as shown in the sketch."*^ 

The turf in Paraguay is much more solid than in 
England, and the thicker the sods were cut the better 
revetments they appeared to make; the best revetment 
we had was made of hurdle-work. At the batteries 
of Fortin, at the Tebicuary, I revetted some traverses 
twrelve feet high, with hurdle-work, of which the pickets 
were the whole height of the traverse, with a very 
light slope, and were interwoven with a creeper called 
* tisiipo,' which grows to a length of many yards, and 
is about |-inch thick. Three or four of these were 
twisted together into a sort of rope, which formed the 
basket-work, and was also carried across in many places 
between the stakes, to act as ties. This creeper has the 
property of not rotting under the earth, and was very 
useful. It made a very neat and good revetment, which, 

* See Plate V. 
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3. On the left ride of the Paraguay, by the Rio Apa, from ite 
mouth to its rise. 

4. In the interior of the tops of the mountains of Maracayu 
the streama running eastward will belong to Brazil, and ihrm 
running weetward to Paraguay — a straight line, as far as possible, 
being drawn from the tops of those mountains (o the rises of liie 
Apa and Ygurei. 

Art, 17. — The AUies guarantee to each other, recijirocallj, 
the faithtiil execution of any arrangements and treaties which 
may be concluded in Paraguay, in virtue of which, it is agreed 
that the preHent Treaty of Alliance shall always remain in full 
force and vigour, in order that iheae stipulations be respected and 
carried out by Paraguay. 

1. With the object of obtaining this result, they agree, that in 
caee one of the high contracting parties cannot obtain from tlie 
Government of Paraguay the fulfilment of an agreement, or in 
case that Government should pretend to annul the stipuIatioD« 
agreed upon with the Allies, the other powers will employ means 
to make them respected. 

2. Should these means prove useless, the Allies will concur, 
with all their power, to obtain the execution of the stipulations. 

Art. IS.^This treaty will remain secret until the principal 
object of the Alliance has been obtained. 

Art. 19.— Those stipulations of this treaty which do not require 
legislative authorisation for their ratification, will come in force as 
soon as they are approved by the respective Governments, and the 
others when the ratifications are exchanged, which will be witbm 
the term of forty days from the date of said treaty, or sooner, if 
possible, and will take place in the city of Buenos Ayres. 

In faith of which, we, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries of hia 
Excellency the Provisional Governor of the Oriental Repubhc 
of Uruguay, of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, and of his 
E.^cellency the President, of the Argentine Republic, in virtue 
of our full powers, have signed this treaty, placing thereto our 
seals, in the city of Buenos Ayres on the lat May, in the year of 
Our Lord 1865. 

(Signed) Carlos Castro. 

J. Octaviano de Alueida Rosa. 

BUFINO DE ElIZALDB. 
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epaulments from the fire of the fleet, as it was of the 
utmost importanoe that these two guns should not be 
dismounted in action. Every gun in the battery had a 
small deep embrasure to enable it to fire down on to the 
ironclads just below it, should they seek for protection 
by passing under the high bank of the river. Between 
the magazines and the ditch there was a smaller ditch, in 
which were kept spare carriages, tackle, &c. 

With the view of closing the navigation of the river, 
to the ironclads, I had a boom made and stretched across 
the river at Fortin.* It was formed of logs of Timbo 
wood (which floats), about eighteen feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, joined together by shackles so as to 
form a kind of chain. We had no iron sufficiently 
strong to make these shackles, and we manufactured 
them out of double-headed rails taken from the rail- 
way, and cut in two lengthways. The chain was made 
a quarter longer than the breadth of the river, and was 
fastened at each end to four strong piles driven into 
the ground. When in position, it assumed a curve, as 
shown in Plate III. It was almost all under water by 
its own weight, and the Brazilians might have fired at it 
for a long time, with little chance of damaging it. Had 
they steamed up against it they could not have broken it, 
as they would have gradually been brought to by the 
form the chain assumed; and no small boat could ap- 
proach it, as from the force of the current it was in a 
continual vertical motion, which, from its great weight, 
rendered it dangerous to small craft. At first, the 
Jieads of the logs were not secured with iron rings, 
and some of them split at the bolt-holes. I then 
sent the chain back to Asuncion, and had iron rings 
shrunk on all the heads of the logs ; but on its return, 
by the stupidity of the persons bringing it, on a dark 

* See Plate V. 
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nighty it passed the battery before we were aware it was 
on the road, and going down with the current, it was lost 
Although the ironclads were in range of the battery, they 
did not perceive it go by, and it has probably been carried 
into some creek to astonish the Indians. 
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No. IV. 

The following shows the whole process of the condem- 
nation and execution of deserters in the Paraguayan 
army : — 

Statement concerning his Desertion, of the soldier Norberto Eui- 

dias, of the 45th Battalion : — 

He says that, about sixteen days ago, he left the hospita], where 
he was ill with diarrhoea and fever, and went to his house at 
Quiindi, imder pretext of having received his. dismissal on 
accoimt of disease, and that the next day they took him to the 
guardhouse of his district, and the day before yesterday sent him 
to this camp under arrest. 

He also says that there was no motive for his desertion. 

For this reason the deserter is in irons in this camp. 

HiLARio Marco. 

Pikysyry, October 1, 1868. 

Pikysyry, October 2, 1868. 

By supreme order, the soldier Norberto Euidias, a deserter from 
the 45th Battalion, who was captured in the district of Quiindi, 
sixteen days ailer his desertion, is to be shot. 

F. Eesquin. 

In compliance with the supreme sentence which antecedes, the 
soldier Norberto Euidias, a deserter of the 45 th Battalion, has 
been shot, in testimony of which I affix my signature, returning 
this document under a sealed cover. 

Gonzalez. 
Camp at Pikysyry, October 2, 1868. 
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No. II. 

Treaty of Alliance against Paraguay ^ signed on May 1, 
1866, between the Plenipotentiaries of Uruguay ^ Brazil^ 
and the Argentine Republic, taken from the Papers laid 
before the House of Commons by order of Her Britannic 
Majesty, in compliance with her Message of March % 
1866. 

The Government of the Oriental Bepublic of Uruguay, the 
Government of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, the Groyem- 
ment of the Argentine Republic : 

The two last being actually at war with the Government of 
Paraguay, it having been declared against them by acts of hos- 
tility by that Government, and the first being in a state of hos- 
tility, and its internal safety threatened by the said Government;, 
which calumniated the Kepublic, and abuses solemn treaties and 
the international customs of civilised nations, and which has com- 
mitted unjustifiable acts ailer interrupting the relations with its 
neighbours by the most abusive and aggressive proceedings : 

Being persuaded that the peace, safety, and wellbeing of their 
respective nations is impossible while the present Government 
of Paraguay lasts, and that it is imperatively necessary for the 
greatest interests that that Government should disappear, at the 
same time respecting the sovereignty, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of the Republic of Paraguay : 

Have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with that object ; and have named their Plenipoten- 
tiaries, as follows : — 

His Excellency the Provisional Governor of the Oriental Re- 
public has named his Excellency Dr. Carlos Castro, Minister of 
Eoreign Affairs ; His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, his Ex- 
cellency Dr. J. Octaviano de Almeida Rosa, councillor and deputy 
to the General National Legislative Assembly and officer of the 
Imperial Order of the Rose; his Excellency the President of 
the Aigentine Republic has named his Excellency Dr. Rufino 
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de Klizalde, Minister of Foreign Affairs — who, having exchanged 
their respective credentials, which they found in good and due 
form, agreed to the following :^ 

Art. 1. — The Oriental Republic of Uruguay, his Majesty 
the Emperor of Brazil, and the Argentine Republic, unite them- 
selves in an offensive and defensive AJliance for prosecuting the 
war provoked by the Republic of Paraguay. 

Art. 2. — ^The Allies will contribute with all the means at 
their disposal, by land and by water, as they many find con- 
venient. 

Art. 3. — The operations of the war commencing in Argen- 
tine territory, or in Paraguayan bordering on Argentine, the 
chief command and direction of the allied arms will be confided 
to the President of the Argentine Republic and General-in-Chief 
of its army, Brigadier-General Bartolom^ Mitre. 

The maritime forces of the AJlies will be under the immediate 
command of Vice- Admiral Viscount Tamandar^, Commander-in- 
Chief of the squadron of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil. 

The land forces of the Republic of Uruguay, a division of the 
Argentine forces, and one of the Brazilian forces, which will be 
indicated by their respective commanders, will form an army 
under the immediate orders of the Provisional Governor of the 
Oriental Republic, Brigadier-General Venancio Flores. 

The land forces of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil will form 
an army under the immediate orders of its General-in-Chief, 
Brigadier Manuel Luis Osorio. 

Although the high contracting Powers have agreed not to 
change the field of operations, yet, with the object of protecting 
the sovereign rights of the three nations, they have determined 
that the chief command shall be reciprocal should any operations 
have to be carried on in Oriental or Brazilian territory. 

Art. 4. — The internal military order and economy of the 
allied troops will depend solely on their respective chiefs. 

The victuals, ammunition, arms, clothing, equipments, and 
means of transport of the allied troops will be supplied by their 
respective States. 

Art. 5. — The high contracting Powers will give each other 
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any assistance or elements which they may require, under the 
forms to be stipulated on that particular. 

Art. 6. — ^The Allies bind themselves solemnly not to lay 
down their arms, unless by mutual consent, until they have 
abolished the present Government of Paraguay, nor to treat 
separately with the enemy, nor sign any treaty of peace, truce or 
armistice, or any convention whatever to put an end to or to 
suspend the war, unless by the common consent of all. 

Art. 7. — The war not being against the people of Paraguay, 
but against the Government, the Allies will admit a Paraguayan 
Legion, formed of the citizens of that nation, who wish to assist 
in deposing the said Government, and they will furnish it with 
all necessaries in the form and under the conditions which shall 
be established. 

Art. 8. — The Allies moreover bind themselves to respect the 
independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of the Ke- 
public of Paraguay. Consequently, the Paraguayan people may 
elect their own Government, and give it any institutions they 
think fit ; none of the Allies incorporating it, nor pretending to 
establish any protectorate, as a consequence of this war. 

Art. 9. — The independence, sovereignty, and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Paraguay will be guaranteed by the 
high contracting Powers collectively, in conformity with the 
foregoing article, for the term of five years. 

Art. 10. — It is agreed by the high contracting Powers that 
the exemptions, privileges, or concessions which may be obtained 
from the Government of Paraguay, shall be gratuitous and com- 
mon, and if conditional shall have the same compensation. 

Art. 11. — When the Government of Paraguay has disap- 
peared, the Allies will proceed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the authorities which may be constituted, to insure 
the free navigation of the Eivers Parana and Paraguay, so that 
the rules or laws of that Republic do not obstruct or prevent the 
transit and direct navigation of the war or merchant vessels of 
the allied States, on their voyages to their respective territories 
and dominions which do not belong to Paraguay; and to es- 
tablish the necessary guarantees for the effectiveness of the 
arrangements, under the condition that these laws of River Police, 
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althougli made for the two rivers, and also for the River Uruguay, 
shall be established by common accord between the Allies and 
other States on the boimdaries, for the term which shall be 
stipulated by the said Allies, should those States accept the 
invitation. 

Art. 12. — The Allies also reserve to themselves to concert 
the measures most conducive towards guaranteeing peace with 
the Republic of Paraguay after the fall of the present Govern- 
ment. 

Art. 13. — The Allies will name Plenipotentiaries, to make ar- 
rangements, conventions, or treaties with the Government which 
may be established. 

Art. 14. — The Allies will demand from this Grovemment the 
payment of the expenses of the war which they have been forced 
to carry on, and also the payment of damages caused to public 
and private property, and to the persons of their citizens, without 
an express declaration of war — also of the damages subsequently 
done in violation of the laws of war. In like manner the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay will demand indemnification for the damages 
caused by the Government of Paraguay, in the war she has been 
forced to take a part in, in defence of her safety, threatened by 
that Government. 

Art. 15. — The manner and form of liquidation and payment, 
proceeding from the above-mentioned causes, will be determined 
in a special convention. 

Art. 16. — With the view of avoiding discussions and wars re- 
garding the question of boundaries, it is agreed that the Allies 
will demand from the Government of Paraguay, that in its treaties 
of limits with their respective Governments, the following basis 
shall be adhered to : — 

1. The Argentine Republic will be divided from that of Para- 
guay, by the Rivers Parand and Paraguay, as far as the boimdary 
of Brazil, which, on the right side of the River Paraguay, is the 
Bahia Negra. 

2. The Empire of Brazil will be divided from the Republic of 
Paraguay on the side of the Parand, by the first river below 
the Seven Falls, which, according to the late map by Manchez, 
is the Igurei, following its course fi'om its mouth to its rise. 
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PROTOCOL. 

Their Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries of the Argentine He- 
pablic, of the Oriental Republic, and of his Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil, assembled in the Foreign Office, agree :^ 

1. That in compliance with the Treaty of Alliance of this 
date, the fortifications of Humaitd shall be demolished, and that 
no other or others of that kind shall be permitted to be con- 
structed, thereby interfering with the &ithiul execution of the 
treaty. 

2. That as it is a necessary measure towards guaranteeing 
peace with the Government which may be established in Para- 
guay, not to leave it any arms or elements of war, all those 
found will be equally divided among the Allies. 

3. That any trophies or booty which may be taken from the 
enemy shall be divided between the Allies by the one who makes 
the capture. 

4. That the Generals commanding the allied armies shall con- 
cert the means of carrying these stipulations into effect. 

And they sign the present in Buenos Ayres, on the 1st May, 

1865. 

(Signed) Carlos Castro. 

RUFINO DE ElIZALDE. 

J. OCTAVIANO DE AXMEffiA RoSA. 



No. III. 

In consequence of some misrepresentations published 
by Caxias in an Order of the Day, I addressed him the 
following letter : — 

Buenos Ayres, January 28, 1869. 
I have just read in a newspaper, published in this city, your 
Excellency's Order of the Day, No. 272, dated 14th instant, giving 
a statement of the last events in the Paraguayan war ; and not 
finding correct the description of the occurrences which preceded 
the evacuation of Angostura, of which I was the commander, 
I take the liberty of calling your Excellency's attention to the 
inexactitudes to which I refer : viz., that it is inexact that the 
note of the 29th December last, which, conjointly with Sefior 
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No. IV. 

The following shows the whole process of the condem- 
nation and execution of deserters in the Paraguayan 
army: — 

Statement concerning his Desertion, of the soldier Norberto Eui- 

dias, of the 45th BattaUon : — 

He says that, about sixteen days ago, he left the hospital, where 
he was ill with diarrhoea and fever, and went to his house at 
QuiindT, under pretext of having received his. dismissal on 
accoimt of disease, and that the next day they took him to the 
guardhouse of his district, and the day before yesterday sent him 
to this camp imder arrest. 

He also says that there was no motive for his desertion. 

For this reason the deserter is in irons in this camp. 

HiLARio Marco. 

Pikysyry, October 1, 1868. 

Pikysyry, October 2, 1868. 

By supreme order, the soldier Norberto Ruidias, a deserter from 
the 45th Battalion, who was captured in the district of QuiindT, 
sixteen days ailer his desertion, is to be shot. 

F. Eesquin. 

In compliance with the supreme sentence which antecedes, the 
aoldier Norberto Euidias, a deserter of the 45 th 'Battalion, has 
lieen shot, in testimony of which I affix my signature, returning 
Ala document under a sealed cover. 

Gonzalez. 
Camp at Pikysyry, October 2, 1868. 
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HI. Auph. Seiouth liclltion. I'mwu 6vo. Ifts.Bcf. 

BIBTOBY of tbo EARLY CHtmCH, rnim the PirxT Pivnchine nf tti« 
Go«rml to tho Coiiiinl nf JJtiTTii ^.n.sas. By Euhbeth M. sitwbis, 
Authnr nf'Amy Hcriurt ■ N.'W EJnion. with Quesiious. Kop. «. Btf. 

The BB&LIBH REFoaUATtOM. Bv F. C. Mabbinobekd. M.A. 
Ch»Hwll.ir of Lincoln aiiaiiffitorofaoulhOraiibj. Fourth itilitioii, n!ri»«4 



Biography and Memoirs. 



o the Death of Chulei L Bf 

A LIFE of t^o TH BD EA^L of SHAFTE3BITBY, cnmpiled from 
UnpuUkho.l Diicuiieuts wi'h a Itiliv < f the PhiLwphv of the ftrMii. 
By the Uev. W. M. Batch. iH.A. Felluw ul New CoUegt, i ' 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS awd CO. 

DICTION ABT of OENEBAL BIOOBAPHY; containing Concise 
Meiitoini and Notices of the mogt Eminent Persons of all Countries* from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present l^ime. Edited by W. L. &. Gates. 8va 2U. 

LIVES of the TTJDOB FBINCESSE8, including Lady Jane Grey and 
her Sisters. By Agnbs Stbickland, Author of * Lives of the Queens of 
Englaud.' Post Svo. with Purtrait« Jtc 129. 6<l. 

LIVES of the QTTEENS of ENGLAND. By Agvbs Strickland. 
Library Edition, newly reviiied ; with Portndts of every Queen, Autographs, 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. 7s. td. each. 

XEKOIBS of BABON BUNSEN. Drawn chiefly froni Family Papers 
by his Widow. Frances Baroness Bukben. Second Edition, abridged; 
with i Portraits and 4 Woodcuts. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

The LETTEBS of the late Bight Hon. Sir OEOBOE COBNEWALL 
LEWIS. Edited by his Brother, the Uev. Sir Q. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. 

[Jttst ready, 

LITE of the DITEE of WELLINGTON. Bj the Rev. G. R. Glbio, 
M.A. Popular lidition, carefully revised*, with copious Additions. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 6«. 

mstOBY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. NswHiJi, D.D. 

Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vit& Suft. Post 8vo. 68, 

7ATHEB MATHEW: a Biography. By Jomt Francis Maouirx, 

M.P. for Cork. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crowu8vo. S«.6d. 

7ELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTEBS from Italy and Switzerland^ 
and Letters frum 183-i to 1847, translatra by Lady Wallace. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. bs, each. 

MEMOIBS of Snt HENBY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Mabshman . Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. price S». 

CAPTAIN COOK'S LIFE, VOYAGES, and DISCO VEBIES. ISmo. 
Woodcuts. 2s. Qd. 

VICISSITTTDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burks, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols. 
{ rowu 8vo. 21». 

THE EABLS of OBANABD : a Memoir of the Noble Family of Forbes. 
Written by Admiral the Hon. John Forbrs. and edited by Geobob 
Arthur Hastings, pre^tent Earl of Grauard, K.P. 8vo. 109. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAPHY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stbpuen. LL.D. Cabinet Edition, being the Fifth. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d, 

MAUNDEB'S BIOGBAPHICAL TBEASUBY. Thirteenth Edition, 
rHjonstrncted. thon)UKhly revinerl, and in jrri'at part rewritten ; with about 
1,(HM) additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. &. Cates. Fcp. KM. Qd, 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Speddino, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vols. 1. and 11. bvo.24«. Vols. IIL and IV. price 24ff. 



Criticism, Philosophy, FoUiy, See. 

Jh» UrSTmnEB of JUSTIKIAIT; vith English Intrndaction. Tnn*- 

litioii, iiKl Nntea. Bt T. C. Sihuibb, ILA. Buruter. Imte Fellow of OrM 

Coll. Oion. No*Edilion. 8vn. isj. 
BOCKATEB and tbe saca&TIC BCHOaiS. TrHniUte'i n-om iha 

G(Tm«n nfDr. E. Zbllbh, with Ihii Aiith[ir"s uptirovml, by IhsRer.Onnu 

J. BjEtCBEK H.C.L. una a.A. Crown Svn St. iW. 
The STOICS, EFIOUBEANS, tind SCBFTICB. TransUied n-m lU 

OfriiHn or Dr. E. Zbu.ee. with llie AiUbor's appro^aJ, br Oiwiui J. 

EmcBEt. B.C.L, and Jl,4. Conrnsto. L^'oo'^W "Wi- 

llie BTHIOB ot ABI8T0TLE, illiL'trstcrl with Eixaj'a and Notea. 

Byllir A. (iEiKT. Bart. M.A. LU). Secoud Edition, reviacdaudDOniptolcl 

ns irtCOauCH£&Tf ETHICB ot ABISTOXLE newly translateil ints 
Biirlish. I!y R. Williams. B. A. Fi'll'Twaii'l late Li^iirpr of Merlon CdU^^ 
amfBumaiiiuESIuiisutof Ciiri>tChurch,Oitunl. Svo. 12*. 

ATBLT, D.I). late Archbishop <tt 
e Author. New Edition, in). 
Bngliah BynonyniBS. By E. Jane Whatbi-t. Editedbj Archbilliop 

WliATELf. 6tll Eilitinn. Fi'IJ. As. 

BACOS'S SSSAT8 with AITKOTATIOIfa. By R. WHAnLT, Di). 

iBtoArebliiflhop of Dublin. Siilh Editinn. Bvo.ia.. Od. 
LOBS BACON'S WO&KS, cnllected and edited by R T^ Ei.lt*. M.A. 

J. SpBDmirn, M..A. and D. D. HEATn. Vols. I. loV, PAiltii^ilHral Wi-rit, 

S Tola. Svo. £4 6«. VOLB. Vl.and Vll. lAtersra and PritfanoHol Wvrkt 

1 vnlK. £1 IAj. 
ENGLAND aad IBELAND. By JoitH Stdabt Mill. Fifth Edition, 

The SUBJECTIOM of WOMEN. By John Sidabt Mill. Hew 

Edition, post Svn. 5*. 
On SEFEEBENTATITB OOyEBNUENT. Bj JoBir Stuabt Uiu. 

Third Edition. Sto. »s. Cro»ii Svo. -la. 
On LIBEBTY. B; John Stcabt Mill. Fourth Edition. Poit 

8vn.T«. Bd. Crown gvn. L». W. 
Vrinoiplei of Political Economy. Bt the aame Aatbor. Sixth 

Edition, a f ol». Svo. siw. Or io 1 vol.crnwn flvn. ,M. 
A System of Lofie, Batiaoinative and Indaotivs. By the aama 

Author. Seventh Edition. Twn v.ils. Svo. M«. 
ANALT8IB of Ur. HILL'S STBTEH of LOaiC. By W. Rtbbriho, 

U.A. Pdlnw nf Worci»teri^.nllsiiA. Oilnrri. New Edition. lEmo. Si. Sit 
VTILITABIANISH. By JoumStdabtMill. Thiid Edition. 8To.5f. 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT LONGILLNS ABS €0. 7 

BISSEBTATIONS and DISCITSSIOVS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and H ISTOEiOAL. By Johb Stuabt MhJn Second Edition, iieviaed. 
8 vein. 8vo. Sitt. 

ZZAICIHATION of Sir W. HAMILTOK'S PHILOSOPHT, and of tho 

Principal Philoaophical Questions discuwed in his Writii«8. By JOHV 
Stvabt Mill. Tuird Edition. §to. 16«. 

An OUTUNB of tho KECE88ABT LAWS of THOTTGHT : a TreatiM 
on Pure and Applied liOf^c. By the MoMt Rev. M'illiam, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, D.D. P.R.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. fit. «d. 

The ELEKEVTS of POLITICAL BCONOMT. By Hbmry DuxNaiO 
UAdMOD, II.A. Barrister^- Law. 8to. ie». 

A Dictiona^ of Political Eeonomy; Biographical, Bihliographieal, 
Hitftorioal, and Practical. By the a arne Au thor. Vol. I. royal 8vo. Stts, 

The SLECnOH of BEPBEBEirTATiyES, Parliamentary and Mani- 
dpal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Habb, Barrister^t-Law. Third BdiUoa, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo.e«. 

SPEECHES of tho RIGHT HON. LORD HACATTLAY, corrected bj 
Himneir. Library Edition, 8vo. 1:S«. People's Edition, crown 6to. Ss. Bd. 

Lord Haeaulay's Spoochei on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
lftH2. leuio. u. 

IHAHGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the University of 6t Andrews. 
By JoHV Stuabt Mill. 8vo. 6t, People's Edition, erown §vo. U, 

A DICTIOEART of the ENGLISH LAHGUAGE. By R O. Latham^ 
M.A. MJ). P.R.8. Pounded on the Dictionary of Ih*. Samttbl Jobhsob, m 
edited by the Rev. U. J. Todd, with nuuierous Emendaiious and Additioni* 
In Pour Volumes, 4to. price £7. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arraiiKed so as to ftuHlitate the Bipreturion of Ideas, and asKist in Literaiy 
Composition. By P. M. Roobt, M.D. New Edition. Crown 6vo. lQs.td, 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered nt the Royal 
Institution. By Max Mt^LLBB, M.A. Peliow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. PiBST Sb&ibs, Filth Edition. 12*. Sbcobd Sbbibb, Second 
Edition, 18s. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Fredebic W. Fa&rab, F.R.S. late 
Pelluw of Trin. CoU. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6a. Bd, 

WORD-GOSSIP ; a Series of Familiar Essays on Words and iheir 
PtMsnliarities. Ry the Rtiv. W. L. Blacklbt, M.A. Fep. 8vo. te. 

A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By 6. F. Graham, Author of « Eoglish^ 
or the Art of Composition,' Ac. Fop. 8va price 8s. 6d. 

The DEBATER ; a Series ot Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and QuobtionH for DiHcussion. By P. Bowtoh. Pep. 6s. 

XANUAL Of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and CriticaL Bj 
Thomas Arnold. M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. td, 

80UTHETS DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the BeT. 
J. W. W^BTBR, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12*. ed. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMHENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT; with a New TranxlHtion. By M. M. Ralisch, Ph.D. Vol. L 
OenettiB, 8vo. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, ViJt. Vol. II. EroduB^ 
Ibn. or adapted for the Oi'iiernl R^'ader, I2s. Voii. UJL LmnUcua^ Pabx L 
16s. or adapttd for the Geueral Reader, Si. 
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A HEBSEW oa&KH&B, vitb EXEBCI8E9. Bj M. M. Kalifcs, 
Vti.D. l-siiT I. OkW'mm iPiM fij»rri«M. sva IM. M. Kbt, 6*. f tEi IL 

A LATIB-EMOLISH DICTlONiRY. Bj J. T. Whits. D.T). of 

Cnriiu* i-bnatl GulLin.lii'l J. B. IU11DI.B, M.-t.^rXt. Edmimd llBll.0Ka4. 

Third Bdalari, nrlMJ. i vali. itu. pp. H.lia, pricB4£f. Dlith. 
indta'i ColIigB Latlii'SiigUili SUtioiur; (TntermFdiaW Si»), 

■bridKed for i]i« uws or U.iivsr-iV Siu>leiira rrom the Pvtut Wtut (at 

tbuTBj. Hodiuin Btq. pp.l.<lk8, priM IBi.i'.lotli. 
Tliite'* JiinloT Btndent'* Complets LfttLn-Engliih and Zngliili-Litii 

DiclioBiTJ, NowBJilion. "-—■■' — ' 



A SUIBKBIT-EiroLISH DICTIOITAKT, Hie S>inF^krit woott printed 
iHith ill the orLgianl DDvniiiinh mid In OuniBn L.atcrs. Cooiuilcd I1; 
T. DSKFEi:, Pnir. ia the Udiv. orGbltlimi-n. Byo. bis. Oii. 



Cantaii)«Bn'B Pockst Sictioaary, Freni^h and Englitih, ahrideed fir^ 
(hB itbova by the Author. New Bililion, rcvlned. Squiru ISiiio. u. ed. 

ITEW PEACTICAL DICTIOKABT of the OEEltAK hAKOVkOI; 
German- Km linh ■iid KiiglWi-Oer.hiBii. Bvthe Rit. W. L. BucKUi.lLA. 

■lid l>r. ClEL MiBUH I'ElBIH.ANDiB. Pilst svo, 7». 6d. 

The MlSTEBT of lAROUAOES ; or, iha Art of Spe 'Icing Fonifit 
Toii^iiei IdiomilieaMy. Kv Tnoiiis pBEXCBBa^UT, lata of lbs Ciiil 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The E3SATB and CONTBIBQIIOHS of A. E. H. B., Author of Tha 
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KBW WOKKS PUBLI8HXD BT LON 0KAK8 iVD CO. 

The Common-place FhiloBopher in Town and Conntrj. By A. K. 
H. B. Crown 8vo. price 3«. 6d, 

Leisnro Hoars in Town; Rssavs Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to.8«. 6d. 

The Antnmn Holidays of a Conntry Parson; Essays contributed 
to ProMr^t Magazine and to Oood Words. By A.K. H. B. Crown 8vo.8«. 6d. 

The Graver Thonghts of a Conntry Parson. By A. K. H. B. First 
and Second Sebies, crown 8vo. 8«. 6c{ each. 

Critical Essays of a Conntry Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fra8er^8 Magazine. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3«. Qd, 

Snnday Afternoons at the Parish Chnrch of a Scottish University 
City. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with, some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. s«. Qd, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3«. 6</. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays, ^y h. K. H.B. Crown 8vo. 'is. Ad. 

BHOBT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Fboudb, M.A. late F( How ol Exeter (oil. Oxford. Third Edition. 8va 12$. 

XOBD ILACAULAT'S HISCELLAKEOUS WBITIKOS:— 
LiBBART Edition. 2 vols. 8vn. Portrait, 2]«. 
People's Kdition. I vol. crowii 8va 48. 6cl. 

The BEV. STDKEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOKES ; includ- 
ing: his Contributions to tho Edinburgh Reoieto, Crown 8vo. 6«. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most metuorable Passages in bis Writings and Conversation. l6mo. S«. td, 

TEACES, of HISTOBY in the NAMES of PLACES; with a 
VocHhiilary of i he R Kits out of which Names uF Places in England and Wales 
are formed. By Flavbll Edmunds. Ciown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTBIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Uenbt RuOEBS. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 21«. 

Beason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Anthor. 
New Edition, acconi|*atiied by several other Es^a^'S. Crown 8vo. 68. tiri. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or. a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 6s, 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply. Third Edition. Pep. St. 6c/. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Oreyson. By the 

same Author. Third Rditiun. Cruwn 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lertuns delivered at the RotsI 
Institution of r;r*at Britain; with Tables and a Map. By the Bev. F. W. 
FaJKSab, M.A« F.B.S. late Fellow of Trtniiy College^ Cauibridue. 

llfearhf ready 
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CHIF8 tron a OESSAK W0KK8H0F ; being EB<a«s on the Scmom 

of RrMirion. »nd on Hjlh")'-*)'. TrrulitioiiB. and CuirtoiM. ^ Hu 

HOllfh. MA. Fellow or ^IIHnulsCaUeEo.UirDTd. 3e<.-oud Edition. inMd, 

vittiai. ludal. 3 •nl>. hto. M<. 
ANALYSIS of ths FHEITOHSnA of the SIIMAIT XHTD. B; 

J^Hia Hiu~ A Nen KdltlD .. wilh Na[ea, Illiiit'kliTe nnd Critinl, ta 

AlBl.SDBB BaIB, AHDKBW FlNTLJlTBK. a"ll GKofinB Gkotb. MMi. 

niih iJiliLianal Notaii, bji Jons i^Tom Mill, i \o\a,Kvo. uruxlti. 
An IHTaODTIcnOII to KERTAL ?HTL030FHT, OD die Indoetht 

Methud. fir J. D. MonSLL.U^. LL.D. Bru. Ibi. 
nemenl) of PsfolialDg;, cuntainiiig the AnaJjtis of the iDtellBHul 

poMi-rv ^y tlw asnii* Auihor. I'oai Bvo. T(. 9d. 
TIio SECRET of HEQEL: being ihe Hegelian BiBtem in Ongin, 

Prinril'l". Pnrni, ind Matter. Bjr J, H. BTlKtlito. lTolm.STO.M. 
The BKKSE8 and tlte INTELLSCT. Bj ALEX.kNnBR Bub, U D. 

Prnre.tj.jf of I-sio in Iha Ciii'enritj of iherdoBn. Third Eilicion. «to. Hi. 
Tha EUDTIORS and the WILL. B; tbe naxe Author. Steoad 

Editlnn. 810. 15*. 

On tbe STUDY otCHAEACTEB, including an EscUnsM of Phrenoloir. 

ItEHTAL and MORAL BCIEHCE: a CompeDdiam of Pifrbolog; 

and Hiniua. Bj Ihe BUDf Author. Ecooiid Edition. Crown Sra. lOi. id. 
BTBOKG AHD 7BEE ; or. First Stpps toonr'g Social S«ieD(% fif 

thn Author of - My Ute. oiid Vhot ahall I do w<lh it r ' 9vd. priu IBt W. 
TliB PHILOSOPHY ol NECESSITY; or, Nntura) I>bw aj appJiiablt M 

Meiii.il. Mor*l, and Smiil S.ieucs. Bj CHiELKS Brat. 6e«nid Edit™. 

Tke Edaaatiiia ot the Foaliaga aad Affestionl. Bj tha aaioe Asiiioi. 

Third Edition. Svo. 3i. M. 
On Force, ita Mental and Koral Oorrelata*. Bj the mat Autfav. 

KIBD and HAHNEB, or DIVEBSITIES of LITB. Sy 3ua* 

Flauane. P.«t Bvo. 7ji. W. 
CHAOACTESISTICS at HEK, HANHEBS, OFIRIOITS, TI>XS. 

£v ANTnOHT, Tliird EnrI nf SHtiTEBBDBT. Pui.lLahed from the Edi- 
tion of 1713, with Enerivinca d "■Ixiii'd l>y tlie AiiiUor: and Gdlud.vitb 
Maminal AxalvsiK. Nut^-s.snd 1! lu-l rations, bjr Lho Kn". W. U.Hato. ILA. 
Pi;llowof Ni.v.Coih:(!.-.Oifurd. 3 vols. Svo. Vol. I. prieo l*t. 
A TBEATIBE on EVMAff IT ATUBE ; being an Attempt to Introdore 

" Hd.mb. Ed-ted, »ILh a Preliminary Di>.-ertalinn aiid Note*, by T. H. 

Gbee^, Fv1Io», iDd T. H. GRoaB, laie Scnolar, or Balliol Colli-cu. Oiford. 

[/■> the 'prat. 

ESSAYS KOBAL, POLITICAL, and LIIEBABY. B/ David Hnn. 

Itv the winie Editora. [In /*» prw. 

*.• The ahove »ill form a new edition of David HoHi'a PAifMoTvUnU 

Woria, eoinplcl-e in Pour Voluoiea, to bo bad lu Two luparaLe Bectioua M 
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Astronatmf, Meteorology ^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

aimurES of ASTBONOMT. By sir J. F. W. HER8CHBL, Bart. 
lA^k, Tenth Edition, revised ; with Plates and many Woodcut». 8vo. 18«. 

%MSnX and its 8T8TSM. By Richard A. Proctob, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John's Coil. Camb. 8va with 14 Plated, 14*. 

Handbook of the Stan. By the same Author. With 3 Maps. Square 

ft|k5». 

GEL2STIAI OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. WsBB, M.A. FJLA.S. Second Edition, revised, with a large Map of 
the Moon, and several Woodcuts. IGmo. 7«. Hd. 

XAViaATIOH and NAUTICAL ASTBONOMT (Practical, Theoretical, 
Sdentiflo) for the use of Students and Practical Men. By J. MjmsiPiBU), 
TJLA.S and H. Eyebs. 8vo. 14«. 

BOrFS LAW of STOBMS, consider<*d in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Trauslated by B. H. Scott, M.A. T.G J). 
8ro,10t.6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY for SCHOOLS and OENEBAL BEADEB8. 
B|y M. P. MAiniY, LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2«. 6£l. 

K^eULLOCH'S DICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 

(tf the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Stntistica) Information brought up to the latest 
retams by F. Mabtiit. i vols. 8vo. with coloured Maps, £4 49. 

A 0SHEBAL DICTIONABY of GEOGBAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
StaMstical, and Historical : rormlrtg a cOMifiletP Oaxetteer nf thp World. By 
A* KniTH Johnston, LL.D. F.B.G.8. Revised Edition. Svo. 8l«. 6d. 

A MAN17AL of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
- my W. HueHBS, F.B.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fcp. la. M, 

The STATES of the BIVEB PLATE : their Industries and Commerce. 
By WiLFBTD Latham, Buenus Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12«. 

XAinrBEB'S TBEASTTBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Detmriptive, and PoUtical. Edited by W. Huohss^ F JLG.S. With 7 Maps 
andiePUOes. Fcp.lOt.6<2. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



?AEY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
TTantlaited and edited from Ganot's EUmenU de Physique (with the Au- 
thor's sanction) by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and H20 Wuodcuts. Post 8vo. 158. 

Xha ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATTTBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Nbil Abnott. M.D. F.B.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Siztn 
• Edition, rewritten and completed. Two Parts, 8vo. 2l«. 

SOinfD: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition, 
crown 8?o. with Portrait of M, ChUtdm and 169 Woodcuts, price Of. 
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HEAT CONSniERED u > KODS of MOTtOK. B^ Profeainr .Inmc 
" " K.aji. Third Kdition. Crown 8vo. with Wo-kIci-h. IDtli. 
LIGHT: ll* InHnenrcin Life >nd llealtli. Bj Forbbs Wisslqif, 

Thenrj anil Prsclire. Ry A. 
Db l> HrvB. I'mMii The Aiiuliiijnf n«iinL fnnalatBil bv C. V.WtLEIl, 
P.B.^. » y.-l.."v<i. iriih w,--l.-,iL., O liU, 
The CDSREL&TION of PHTBIC&L FOKCES. R» W, R. Oiii">, 
' "^. V.H.RS. fifth K^Mli.,1,, revi-*d. luid rnll..wi*i hj B Rii™iirs» m Con- 
liif . Kvii. Km. Hit. tilt Discuurtt an Cmliiiuitv- H:p>mclj. £>. «({. 

KANTFU. of OEOIOGT. Bj S. Hadohton, M.D. P.R.S. Raised 

"— ■ii.irilhM W.ndPilU. PCD.7».(ld. 
A OniDZ to QE0LO6T, B; J. Hhm.mps. M.A. PmRwrir nrQealagT 

ill thf UnW'ndi.i n( Oimrd. Fifth Edllinn. idlh Flats*. Pop. 4(. 

Tlia BCEITEBT of EKOLAND aad WALES, iis Oharncwr snil OriiFin-, 
h.-iii«iii. Att-mjitiolniw th" Ni.lU"-"f th« 'looliviml Oiiiin. mKclillJ 
Jh-L.iLrtsiio.i, h,- »hl,.h II. B l-liyiiml P«l.ir-i of thi- Cinilrj- liam l^m pi»- 
du»-d. UyD. HtCEiKTOsn, KG.S. P.iat )(•'<. »ilh S9 Wi-odoitx, 1^ 

TfcB STUSBirrS M&ITITAL of ZOOLOQT ud COHPABATIVE 
PHT-iiOl.OGY. HvJ. HcE!>»TTi«n. «.». ite-iili-iit llledlpal Tiilnrind 
Ifcl'irer on Animal PiiT^lulint.v in K1i<k'. Callwe, Loiidnii. [AdoWii nadf. 

TAN DEK HOEVEN'S HARDBOOK of EOOLOOT. Traiialated fniiii 
Itir K«-..iiil im.i'h EdiUni. hji [ho 1{J)». W, Cubs, M.D. P.R,8. itoltSm. 



Tlie PBIHinTE INSABITAHTB of SCARDINATIA: conlatning a 
Dmrrifitii-n ot tiie I'^pleiTienta. DiVHlhi^co, Tiinilm, and Mn le of l.ivli<inf 
II r SarwH ill tlie North t.t ICumpe <liiri"ii Ihi- Sloiie An-. Uj STZ5 
KiUBON. Wi(hiel>l*lw<orPt^-ur«iaiHl(t Wtwdciili. Sra. 1S>. 

BIBLE ABIMALS ; b«ine a De'iTii'tioD nf esprj' LiTini; Creaiura 
mrntiint"] iiilii4.Sprini.im', Tronr ih" Ayie lo IheCnwi. Hv tlieBtr. J.8. 
-Woon. ilJi. P.L.S. Wlih about 100 VixiwLtex en \N ood (SO [ullsiiBurpaRj. 

HOHES WITHOUT HAITDB ! a Dewription of the Hahitntinns nf 

AniiTml*, claxwd nmrnlin* to their Prinrtjile nf ronitnidtnn. Bj Km. J. 
O.Woon, MA, P.1,.S. WilhaboutlW¥igM!tti»oii WcMid (iO full ailaof 
pwnj), Ne* UdiUon. Svo. in. 
A FAUILIAB HI8T0BT of BIBDS. R; E. Rtahi.gt D.n. F.R.S. 

Tbo HABMOiriES of NATURE and UNITT of CBEATION. Rj In. 



e Amhor. Third 
ttllb maof lUualratlauB, £■>• 
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The TBOFICAL WOBLD. By Dr. Geo. Hartwig. With 8 Chromo- 
xyloipuphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

The FOLAB WOBLD ; a Popular Description of Msd and Nature in the 
Arriic and Antarctic Regiopsof the Glo>w. By Dr. Gsobob Haktwio. 
With 8 Chromoiylographs, 3 M»ps, and 86 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2\8. 

EIBBT and SFENCE'S INTBODTTCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7tb Edition. Cro>Tu 8vo. 5s. 

MAXTNDEB'S TBEASTTBT of NATUBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold. M J), 
^cp. with 900 Woodcuts. 10*. 6d. 

The TBEASTTBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegretable 
Kinirdoni ; includinjc a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Fditcd by J. LiVDLET, 
P.R.S and T. MooRB, F.I^.S. assisted by eminent Contribulors. Pp. 1,274, 
with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20». 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Rdiiion, revised by Thomas Moorb, F.L.S. Pep. with 164 Wood- 
cuts. '2s ad. 

The BOSE AMATETTB'S GUISE. By Thomas Riyebs. Ninth 
Edition. Pep. 49. 

The BRITISH FLOBA; comprising the Phaenoeamons or Flowering: 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. Walkbr- 
Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 149. or coloured. 21<. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOFJEDIA of PLANTS ; comfirisine: the Specific 
Chnracter, Description, Culture. History, Ac. of all the Plants found in, 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

MAXTNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 
new Arti(!les, by J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10*. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-wlited by W. T. Branob (the Author), and George W.Cox. MA. 
a.HsiMte<l by contributors of eniineut Scientific and Litenu^ Acquirements. 
S vols, medium 8vo. price 639. cloth. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. Edited by Jameb 
Samurlson and William Croores, F.R.8. Published qnarterly in 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. wiih Illustrations, price 69. each 
Number. 

Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciencoji. By Henry Watts, P.R.8. assisted by emineut Contributors. 
Complete in 5 vols, medium 8vo. £7 89. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. &o. Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. Fourth 
E'lition. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. Part I. Chbmtcal Physics. 16». Part IL 
Inorganic Chemistry, 2U. Part 111. Organic Chemistry, 24«. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical By 
William Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Part 1. 8vo. 9». Part II. Just ready. 



A Oohtm of FrutiMl Cniamivtrr, for the one of Medical Stndenit 
Br Uw Bme Aulhor, New BditiDo, wltli 70 WasdvuU. Crown 8>i>.1>.tA 

LMtnrei on Animal Cliainitti7, delivereij k[ the Rojal CoU«^ at 

Phyiittiui in IMS. B; thasaoie AoAor, Crown Svo. 4*. i!d. 
LECmSES DD th« CHEVICAL CHAHOEB of CABBOH. DeliTend 

■t th^R'r™! Insiilptioii DfOreiU Hr>Uin. BjWii.LiisrODi.isa. M.R. P.tS. 

Eeprintwl fr-.m thB CliemiaU ffinmt, with Nutca by W. C-aooKBS, FAS. 

Croon §ro. price u. eiL 
HUSBOOK of CHBKICAL AX&LTSIS, adapted to tlie UitiTUT 

aiitem ft NntW'nn. Bt P. T. COJUMOTOS. M.A. P.CS. Po*l 8TO.J1.M. 

— CoiiIl'OTOK'e DjWam/" Quolitortn.^'ioijFii*. price 2l. Si^ 
A TBSATI8E on MEDICAL ELECTBICITY. THEOBZTICAL ud 

— - ~ ■ Pjinil.viis. N.iinil.ri».«Bd 

. S'tiior Phyiri&i. iDlM 
ramijiis. mx-uim Edjtiou, Kvised aud putij 



ILD. S«<!ODdE>lilioii, cnUrEflliwithltll 
LECnmSS on tha DISEASES of DTTAirCT and CHn.DH00O. Br 

Cbiklks Wbst, M.D.&c. Plltb Bditinn. reviwd and enlu^ed. Bva.IM 
A 8TETE1I of 8T7BOEAY, Theoretitnl and Practical. In TreiiiMt 

hj V*nou» AiithorH. PdHortbjT. RDLMR9. M.A, ftc. Surue™ and l*rtiinr 



The BOKOICAL TBEATHERT of CHUSBEIT'S DISEASES. Bf 
T. HoLiiBa. M.*. 4n. lale Suntonn tr> the Hnspital r.r Sick CiuldlBB. 
BeconrJ Edition, with 9 PlaHs and 112 Woodcuts. Bco. 2I>. 

LSCTUBEB on tlie FBIHCIPLEB and FKACTICE of PHT8IC. E? 

air Thoius Wiisoii, B&rt. HJ). New Gditiou in prepanlian, 
LKCTTTEES an SimOICAI, PATHOIOGT. By J. Pagbt, F.RS. 

EdiCeit bj W. TuHNBE. M.B. New Edition in preparation. 
COOPEB'8 DICTIOKABT of FBAOTICAL SUBOEBT and Fnrfrro- 

tifpdi* of 8nr»iai1 Sptetire. New Edition, hmuBhtdiwntolho p-mml limn. 

RyS. A. Lank. SiirjcmntoSt. Msrjr's.nndC.n>inltti.r Siirgpon tn llie L«k 

HonpiliilM. Lpcliireron Siirdeiyat St. Mirv's Hi^pitn!; as>i~tpd hv virinill 

Emtiieut Sufireoiis. Vol. 11. 8vo. completing tl>e wTk. [Earip in iK*. 
On CHBOmC BBOnCHITTS, especlftlly as connected with OOVt, 

EMl'HYSEWA, and DISEASKH nf the HEART, By E. HEiDLia 

Gbeesdow.M.D. F.E.C.P. itc 8VCP.71. «d. 

The CLIKATB of the SOUTH of FBAKCE as STTITED to INTALISBl 

with Nntii-os of MMitPrrsnenn nnil othfT Winter SiatimiE.. Bv r. T. 
WIIJ.IAM3, M A. M.D. Oinn. AsaistS'il-Phyxicinn to llie H<BiiiI^ for Con- 
sutiplion at Braniploi). Stcojid Edition, with Frontispiece and Hap. 
Crown Svo. Ua. 



PULHONABY CONSTTHPTION ; its Nature, Treatment, and Duration 
exemplified!^ an Analysis of One'Tlmnsand Oimes sekwted from upwards of 
Tweiit> Thousand. By C. J. B.^iij.ia3[8, M.D. F.B.S. Consulting Phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Coosumptiou at Bromptoo; and 0. T. Williajis, 
MJL M J>. Oxuu. IMuniv rwidy, 

▲ TREATISE on tbe WSTtSirKD VB?ESS of ^OCXAT SSIIULIH. . 

By 0. MuBCHisoN, M J). New Edition in preparation. 

CLINICAL LECTUBES on DISEASES of the LIVES, JAIFKIVIOS, 

and A B DOM IN A L DBO PST. By Chablbs Vuschison, M.D. Peet 8vo. 
with 25 Woodcuts. 10«.^. 

AKATOMY, DESGBIPTiyE and BUBWIUAL. By Henrt Ghat, 
P.&.S. With about 400 Woodcuts ttom Dissections. Pifth Bditiun, ^ 
T. H0LMB8, MJL Cantab, with anew Jntvoduction by the Editor. Soyal 
8vo. 28«. 

CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES <of titt X^ISYNX, investieatedjaia 
tr^at-ed with the assistance of the LnrgrnvGHOope. By W. Mjlrcbt, M.D.. 
F.B.S. Assistant-Physician tothe£[oimira4'fiir'Consnmi>tion«iidfi«eaBesof 
the Chest, Broinpton. Crown 8vo. wilii 6 Lithographs, 6«. 

The TOEOBY of OCULAB BEPECTS .and of SPECTACLES. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. H. ScemiVLBB by B. B. Cabtsb, P JELC.S. 
Wilh Prefatory Notes and a Chapter of Practical Instructions. Post 8vo. 
price 7«. 6<f. 

OTTTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Haimm vad Comparatiye. By John 
Marsball, P.R..C.S. Surgeon to the University College HospitaL 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts. S8f. 

ESSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL OTBf90f8. By Gilbset W. Child, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of HAN. By the 
late B. B. Toud, M.D. P.B.S. and W. Bowman, F.B.S. of King's College* 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. lI.'Svo. 2S«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Ltohxl S. .Bbalb, F.B.S. in course of jsddi- 
cation ; Part I. wilh 8 Plates, 7«. 6d. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONABY of PBACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
^uin the larger work and throughoitt4MRiught down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. 86«. 

BEIMANN'S HANDBOOK of ANILINE and its DEBTVATXVES; 

a Treatise on the Manufncture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. Edited by 
William Cbooees. P.R.S. With 6 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

A MANUAL of MATEBIA MEDICA and THEBAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Psrsira's i?2«mtfM^«byF.J.FABR8, M.D. assisted hy R. Brhtlbt^ 
M.B.C.S. and by B. Warington, F.B.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, £1«. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHABMACOPCEIA. 

25th Edition, corrected by E. Llotd Bibxbtt, M.D. l8mo. price 6f. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PBACTICE of MEDICINE, fiy W. B. 
Kesteven, P.R.C.8.E. Third Edition, revised, with Additions. Pep. 5f. 

GYMNASTS and GYMNASTICS. By Johw H. Howard, late Pro- 
fussnr of Gymnastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Si*(K>ud Bdition, revised 
aud enlarged, with 136 Woodcuts, tirowu 8vo. 10s. 6cl. 
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TTu Fine Ar^, and Illustrated Editions. 

r TR FAJBTLAITII; 

XIFE of JOHN QIB30H, E.A. SCULFTOE. Edllcd b;^ Ltd; 

L. PlCEB&SQILL, R.A. 



.HALF-HOTTE LECnTEEfl on ths HISTOBY and PBACTICE oftlit 
tlie Author ; wiib u Wuudoiiu. LTuuii tivo. Ha, lid. 



VIX LECTUBEa on HABHOWT, deliycred at the R'>;al In>tlDlian 

' Gmt Bnuiii in l)ic Tetrl-eT. Sy G. A. Hacfibsbh. WiLb uun^ 
us tugrwtid Uuaical Kuiui>leii uid SpHdmen*. Svo. IIM. UJ. 

The CHOEALS SOOK loi EITGLAIII): the Hjmns trannlalnl br 
ttiiu C. SViKniroRTQi tlie tuan ftmiiKod by Frul. W. S. biNKBiT uid 
OTTD nOLDHCUUIDt. Fl.'p. 4W. Ut.Od. 

The NEW lESTAHENT, il 



GEAKSFEABE'S HmslTHHEE NIGHTS DBEAH, iHa-lrat^ 
nirli f- Siihiiu'ile oi ^ I isilnw -Pictures byf. Kohewea, cn^nvniou Wu)d 
bj A. VOOBL. KolJo lis. ' (1. 

fHAESFEAEZ 8 BEHTIHENTB and 8IKIIE9, pnnlpcl in Black and 
Ould. uid llliiiiiiiinted iu IbeUiisal Stfl« b]' Uemit Kobi. UcariukSTB. 
lH(uare poit svo. £1i. 
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SACBED and LEGSNDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jambson. 

Leg.eiids of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifrh Edition, with 19 
Htchings and 1S7 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81«. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. I vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 166 
Woodcuts. I vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnrsors. 
•Coii»plete<l by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. 



The iLseful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

BBAWINO from NATTOtE. By George Barnard, Professor of 
Drawinar at Eufrby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and lUS Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. price 25«. 

GWILTS ENCYGLOPJEDIA of ABCHITECTirBE, with above 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised -and enlarg' d by Wyatt 
Papwobth. Additionnlly illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by 
O. .lewitt, and more than 100 other new Woodcuts. 8vo. 52<. 6d. 

ITALIAN SCTTLPTORS ; being a History of Scniprure in Northern, 
Bouthern. and Eastern Italy. By G. C. Perkins. With 80 Etchings and 
13 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 42«. 

TITSCAH SGULPTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
the same Author* 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUBNITURE, UFH0L8TEBY, 

and other D 'tails. i{y Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. Second Edition, 
with about 90 IllustratiouH. Square crown 8vo. 1S«. 

The EN0INEEB*8 HANDBOOK; explainine: the Principles which 
should gniile the Young Engineer in the Coustruction of Machinery. By 
C. 8. Lowndes. Post 8vo. 6«. 

PBINCIPLE3 of MECHANISM, desired for the Use of S ndents in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students gpnerally. By B. 
Willis, M.A. P.RS Ac. Jack^ionian Proletsor in ti.e UnivevHity of Tam- 
bridge. A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. [NBarly retuly, 

LATHES and TTTBNINO, Simple, Mechanical, and OBNAMENTAL. 

By W. Henry Northcott. With about £40 illustrations on Steel and 
Mood. Svo. 18*. 

TrBE*S DICTIONABT of ABT8, MANITFACTTTBES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Robrrt HriTT, 
P.R..S. a&si>ted l»y numernus Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Mannfaetures. With above 2.000 Woodcuts. S vols, me- 
dium 8vn. price £b t4ff. fid. 

HANDBOOK of PBiCTICAL TELEOBAPHT. published with the 
»iau(*tii>n of the Chairman and Directors of the Electric and International 
I'elegraph C'tmpany. and adopted by the D«'pHrtnient of Telci|;raphJi for 
India. By B. S. Cvllbt. Third Edition. Svo. J :!«. (k<. 





EICTCX07JEOU of CITIL ESQIKEKMIWO, Hidorical. TheoMial, 

>nd l>ni'iiaL B^ B. Cbsst.C.B. Wiihtbore SJKO WoodcuU. Sto.«Il 
TBEATI8E Do KILLS and HILLWD&K. Bj Sir W. Furbum. 

F.S-B. B«cnnil Eililion. with IE I'luea and SH Woodcuts, t toU. Sn. Ml. 
TlHfal IntonDBtioQ for EngiuMTi. By the uiue Author. Plan, 

Sicosii. uid TniBD Sisiss, wlUi niauf Plu« wid ToodcuU. Ink. 

Tb* A.pptiaatiaii of Cast and Vrov^lit Iron to Bnilduig PtupotN. 

Bytbo aaio iutlior. New Edition propirinj Tor pulilictttioii. 
IBOS SHIP BUtLBIBB, its HiBIorj and PragreBti, U comprised ill 
BerieaorEiTwriinoinalltoHarches. B/theHUne Author. WithtKumad 

A TREATISE 00 the STEAK EVSIITE, in its various ApplicstiMll 
toMlii^', MiiKSt™mSaFipition, Ruilwaysindieticiilliire. By J.fiona^ 
O.R, Bigbtbeilitiuni i>ilhPortr«lt,37 Hlaua.uuiSM Woodrula. WD.tli. 

OaUflhiBm of the Steam Engine, in ila •arionB A ppln-Btiotii U 
Hiim, MilK StiAFO NavixatioD. Railwaji, and Acrioulture. BjtbaaM 
Authiir. Witb Be WnudciiCa. Pep. fif. 

Hutdbook of the Btsam Engins. B; the wme Author, fi^rming t 
Kbt tethrCatnrhlBiD of cbe Steam Bnnne, with « Wonlouta. Fcp.lL 

BOimHE'SBECEMT IKPEOVEUEKTS in the STEAK EHOIBSiails 
n.ionHavplirntl'niaroMmes. HilKSteiuii NnTigati"!!, Oaiiwaya. and Afri- 
ciilliire. KLiiK a SLimilwnBiit di Iho Aiithipr|B CalHi-liii'ni of the S'«U1 

Xianiitm. a-nmia which arH'sereFnl of the moni nmnrliable KROtSV 
nhiiiitKl in Pariniii 1SS7! wtr.h IM Wnodiula. Fcp. §»u. nj. 
A TBEATISS on tike 8CBEW FSOPELLEB. SCBEW VESSELS, ant 
Bcrew tliiKiiini, aa ailiipted Fdr minviwi at Pi'We and War; with Noticn 
or alher Meth<»;H of Pi-opuhion, Ti>l>h;i n' Ihu 1>ii>Lei..i<iii> and I'rrrurmaiin 

J. Bopbjk.'c,e'. New Edilifin.with !,4 PiBU'saiidM? VjUdi-i-t-TTlT.'BSi. 

EZAKPLEB of KODEBF STEAK, AIB, and 0A8 ERQIITES of 
the moat Arnmved Types. M employed for riimpint 'or Dri»iiiB Machdwir, 
far Iw-onolloii, a.id lor Altricurture. mimitelj and ptai'tifAlly d.'SCribed. 
Ilhiitrated hv Working Drawinira.snd e i.bodyinn a Irittcal AcrminloT lU 
PrnJKts or RiTem Imprevement In Pumaces, Boilen, and Engniei. B> 
John HonHHE.C.E. In nnurseof puhlicaiiiin tn i+Piri-, nHei- W- Srf. each, 
rorintiiK Unu volumn ito. with alwut M Pliti-i and Wl Wiu^dcnla. 

A HISTOBT of the KACHIN£-WB0t7OHT H08IEBY and LACE 
HaiiiiractureB. Ky William Felkin. P.1.8, F.S.S. Royal Sio. in. 

PSACTICAL TBEATI8E on HETALLUBOT, adap<rd 'rom ihe liit 
■ Oerman E.lition of Professor Kbrl'b Me'a^lurgy hy W.Cbookhs. F.aS.io. 
and E. RAhbio. Ph.D. H.IJ. In Thra>' Vohnnnt. Nvo. >vith fl:>s Wood- 
ci.tn. Vol. [.price 31c. eif. Voi:. II. pHri'Sna. Vol. III. pricvSli. GJ. 

MITCHELL'S KANDAL of PSACTICAL ABSATIBQ. Third Edi- 

A'ilh IBS Wui«I«ut9. 8.0. 28.. 



Thir.1 Edition, with M Woi dputs. Crown Bva Hu. M. 
Cheniieal, Matoral, and Physical Kagio, lur Juveniles daring tlw 
Motidiva. By the same Author. Third Bdition, vitb J8 Woodcuu. Fcptte. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJBDIA of AOSICULTintE : eompriiiiig Uie 

Lnving-oiit, Improveiheiit, and Manairenient of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Ecotiomy of the PniductioDii of A«riealtura. with 1,100 
'Woodcuts. 8va 2U. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Oardening: coni]n*Tsing the Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture, PI(nriculture, Arboriculture, and Landaoaiie Gar- 
dening. With 1.000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2U. 

BATLDON'S ABT of TALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 

of Tenants upon Quittii>K Farms, both at Michaelmas and Ladj-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. 0. Mostok. 8vo. 10«. 9d, 



Religious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and DoctrinaL 
Sy E. H ABOLD Bbowkb, DJ). L<»xl Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo. 189. 

ABCHBI8H0P LEIGHTON'S SEBHONS and CHARGES. T^ith 
Additions and Corrections from MSS. and with Hiutorical and otiier Illus- 
trative Notes by the Rev. William West, Svo. 16s, 

BISHOP COTTON'S INSTRUCTIONS in the PRINCIPLES and 

Pmctice of Christianity, intended diiefly as an introduction to Confirmation. 
Sixth Edition, 18mo. 2«. 9d, 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Sunrestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible By 
the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. Cancm of Exeter, &c. New Edition. Svo. 12«. ea. 

The LITE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rer. W. J. 
CONY^ABE, 11.A., and the Very BA;y. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LiBRABY Edition, with all the Original XlluaUtttious, Maps, Landscapes 
on Stnel, Woodcuts, Ac. 2 vols. 4ta 4B«. 

iNTBBiMEDiATB EDITION, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
8 vols, sqiuure crown Svo. 8l«. 9d, 

Pxoplb's Bnmoir, revised and eondmsed, with 46 mustratloBS and 
Maps, t vols, crown Sva 12s. 

The VOTAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertatione 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke arid the Ships and Nsrifntion of tlie 
Anoietits. By James Smith. P.B.S. Third Edition. Crown Svo. lOf. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. B llicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester & BristoL Svo. 

Ckilatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d!. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. SdL 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. SdL 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. ^ 

Thesealonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6dL 

Eistorical Lectnree on the Life of omr Lord Jesna Christ : hmng the 
Hulsean Lectures for 18f9. By the. same Author. Pifth Editioa. S?o. 
price 12s. 



KEV WX)BKS FUBLIBHBD BY LONGMANS L 



The HIBTOBT and DEBTIHT of the WOBLD and of the CHTJBCE. 

KwrdiiiB to Sutipture. By ihi aame Author. Square Svo. iviih M 
|]lu>.lnkLioiis.li)(. 
An IHTaODOCTIOS to the BTIfDT of the HEW TKBTAMEBT, 
CriU-»l, Ei.fHiii.al. uid TheoloBicaL Uj Ibe Ilcv. S. Davidski.v, D.D, 

Bar. T. K HOBBTS INTBODXrCIIOir to the CBITICAL BTITDT 

•lid KiiuMliiun ■>' Uie H.ily AcripCurei. Twelfth Edition, as \asl ntnri 
throuRliDUt. U'Uli 4M&p>>irdt(WoodcutFtndFiicsiii.ilL-B. 4 vols. Evo.tii. 
BcT. T. H. Eotbb'i CompendioiiB Introdnctian to the Stnd; Df (be 
Hibla, bi'liij Bd Allal.v-i^o^ Ihw lanrar work hy the B»nio ii^tlmr. Be-Bdil«d 
by Ihe B^>. Joas 4vkb. MA, Witb Mapii, ftc. FoatSvo. lis. 



„._ f Hebrew iu Maucbualer Kew CnU. Loiruoo. 

awDiicI Kdilioii. 1 vols. Svu. i'4c. 
TITS TEAKE in a PSOTZBTAIIT BIBTEBHDOI) and TEIT YSASS 

■ aCulbolicronvoiiL; anAulobiogmphj. Pott Bvo. 7*. ed. 
The LIFE of HAEOAHET UABT HALLABAH, beitcr knnn-a >d 
iiou» world by tiro imniBof Mmher Hurgwel. ^^y ber KKtlQIOM 
JiB Se.oiiil Kihili.ii. Sva witb PortrnU. lOt. 
The SEE i.( ROUE iu the MIDDLE AOEB. By tbe Rer. Oswald 

J. It^ElCBIL, B.C.L. uud MA. Vicu-Principul uf CudiliiBdun Cnlicee. Gvn. 
[ifearig read/. 
The EVIDENCE for the ?APACT, as ilenv^d fVnm th« Hnt; Scrip- 

Uuii, COLIH LlIcDaAY, CA'earts reor/jr. 

The TBEABOKir of BIBLE SK0WLESOE| being a Diciiunary uf the 

E.Hikx, l'eri«>i». Hliua-s. Kvenis. nndnthflr m:iii«r. of which mt-iitioii i* itdhI* 

!ii H.iiy S.'.tpti.rc By Rpv. J. Atbe, MA. With Uspa, ID PIMcl and 

nuneroug Wondviits. f^p.lU.6tI. 
The QBEES TESTAHEHT; with Kolcs. GramnHLtii-al Bii<l Kxegetical. 

-■■ ■■ '". Wbbstke, ma. and tbe Eey. W. P. Wilkikbor. UA. 

SB explained and tllost rated. 
- . ti'i Jlark; Vol. II, Luka »nd 

John. tv<il». Svo.W. esrii. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOEofJOBmr&CBITTCALLTEXAHIIIED. 

By (he RiKliv R<,-". J. "'. Colebbo, D.D. Lord Bmlmp uf K»t»l. Peoiils't 
KditloD, ill 1 vol. crown 8va lU. or iu b Parts. 1». eatb. 



The CHITBCH and the WOBLD : Thre 



NEW VOBKB 



T LONGMANS i. 



EITOLAKD and CEBIBTEKSOX. B; Al 



Tki SETS of ST. FBTEB ; or. ihe Uuuee ui 1 

tbc 111 loty of BjDLlffiliMii mid Idi'Utry. ll>' [liu i 

Tlia TTF£a of OENEStB, hrieHj cnn-idei 



lecteil with 

8vo. 14*. 



ESBATS ud HEVIEVB. B; th« Kev. W. Teiii-le. U.I), the Rot. 
B. MiLLtAXa. R.ri. till' Rii*. K. Povrll. ;i1.A. tl)<! Bit. li. B. U'ilsok, 
■* A. Oka Bav. 11. ViTTiaoH, U.D. »nd lli« K«v. «. 



JowBTT, M.A. Tw.-inh RiM 
Tli« FOWEB of the aOTTl 

SI.D. )I.E.D.RL.tr. Siilh 
FABSINO THODOHTS On BEUQIOR. 

Au[hnr<ir'Aiiiy H.'rliert.' N-'V Bililinii 
8 elf- Elimination bafore ConflTmacion. 
pH,-e 



tie BODY. B)f Georub Uoose, 

EjtBETB M. SeWELL, 

iame Amhor. 33ma. 
BtadiaKi for a Hontta Preparatory to ConllrmAtion, Frnm 'n'ritort 

Beading! (or Every Day in Lent, miii[ii]><l from the Writingi of 
liiklK.pjMseiiT'liVLoe. By ih<i<«iii<f Aullior. Prp.U. 

Preparation for the H0I7 Commnnlan: [he Do'Oiii'nti cliivQ; from 
the*iir»-orjKREJiiTT*rLoii. Itj Ihe Mmo Aiillior. SSmo.if. 



Ike wiTFB luinruK 



SIiraBBS ud SOUGB of the CBITBCH : bcinir Binvraphirnl Sketnhei 
orthoHyiun-Wnl-niliiBlllli» nriiiHml Cnllurtli.ii.i w*lh N dim on ihMr 
I>Blin.*riil llfiiiiii. Hi Joittn IHLhsa. MA. S»»ud Ediluiii, «i>larged. 
Pusl Bv<. |.rii'« tor. M. 

LTBA OEBHAKICA, ir-noUit-d rh.n> ih.- Gernian hj Mlu C. Wimc- 
WDBTH, niLiT fiBrkg. Hymii> Tnr Mis 8iiiidiv> and riilel Fentivila. 
BKCOHOSauM, ttaeClirlttlanLiA!. fcikSf.Ml.cuIi tisuxi. 



I 



Bii FBEBEKCE— not Mi HEXOST, ISS9. By the same Anlm, 

in Memory of hlK Son. Siilh Edition. ISroo.K. 
XTB& EUCHABISTICA ; Kj'niiu and Vers'snn the Hoi; Camnmnini. 

Ani-ieut uid Modern! witli oilier Poems. Edited b; the Rev. Obbt Shi- 

LSI. H.A. t^eoond Editkin. fcp. it. 
tijtu HsHi&nloft ; Bynme and Verses on the Li(^ of Ghriat, Andsil 

and Mnderni «)Cfa otbir Pnunu. B; the mna Bditor. Becood Sdiiion, 

altered ind enlsrged. Pep. Bi. 
Lyn Hyitioa ; Kyniins and Vents an Sacred Sabjecis, Aucieiit ui 

Modem, By Iha aSTne Editor. Ftp, M. 
nrSEAVOtrBS after the CHBISTIAK LITE : Disconrwi. Bj 

JiHE» Maehnxait, Pniirth umi dicsncr Ediiion. ctrefall; revued; ttx 

UTTOCATIOIT of EAINTS and AlioBLB, fur ih^ use of Memben of 
the Eiieif»li ChU'th. Editi^ii byihj RucOsby SoiFLBr. Mmo.Sf.ftJ. 

WHATELY'S Introductory Leesona on the Cbnttian ErtdeavH. 
isuin. nd. 

IHTRODDCTOBT LSSaORS on th> HIBTOBT of HXUSmtn 
Worship; b»liie a, Sr'mu'l to th" 'LesaonB on Ohristlaii Bvidcnccb' Br 
B[i:Bi.Bn Wh.ibly.D.D. New Bdltmn. Mmo.ti.td. 

BISHOP JEBEUT TATLOB'B EITTIBE V0K2S. With Lih bj 
Bishop IfeiiBB. Bciised uid corrected by the Ber. C. P. Edeb, 10 TOM. 



Travels, Voyages, &c 

ElfOLABD to DELHI ; a Nairative of Indian Tn-rrL By Jtsn 

Matbesos, GLasi;o>v. I^iperiaL »vo. with very aumerouB IllustntkHn. 
CADOBE; or, TITIAH'8 OOUKTBT. By Jqsiah Gii^ebt. <ne of 

the Anthon of "Th-: DoLnmlCe Mountaiiu.' With Hap, Fnostmile, ii^ U 



<'. E. COBBKET, F.iLS. With 

a the CEHTBAL CAUCASUS and BASHAT. InclodiBt 

■----■■"■ ■ - ■ - " ■ ' end Blbnii "- 

of Sun lulls. 



lis of KHibck end Blbnti. ^ 
■ 1 (all. 



pue Wood GnicnviiiKs. aud 1g Woodcuts. S< 
7ICTDBE3 in TTBOL and Elievhere. Frnm a Fannly Skeich-Book. 

By the Authoress of 'A VoxBKeen Z«»ie,*&o. Beooud E^ttoo. Bmelltlo, 

with nuiiirrou^ Itlustrstioi.s. il: 
HOW WE SPEMT the SUUKEB; or, a Vovaee en Zi^ug in Switnr- 

Uiid and 'Tyrol with »>iiieHembmor the Alp[NB Club. Proni Uk Bkekh- 

Book of Due of the Party. In oblons 4to. with SOU lllustratiDfii, If. . 



NIW WOBKS musssD bt LOKGIfANB jlnd 00. 



TRACKS ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy, liy the 
Autttoren of ' A Voyage en Zinag.' With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
ffltetehes from Drawiugs made on the Spot. 8vo. Ida. 

of ihM CHAIH of HOirr BLAHC, from an actnal Snrrej In 
Itltt— 1864 B^ A. Adaxs-Rbillt, F.R.O.S. M.A.G. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club^ In Chromolithography on extra stout 
dtawing^pMMr 28in. )c L7in. price lOf. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
ease, \U.M, 

PI^KSESIHG in THE PAMPAS ; or, the First Four Years of • 
Svttkr^ Experience in the La Plata Camps. By R. A. Sbtmoux. Post 8vo. 
leoend Sdition, with Hap, 6s. 

ns FAEAOTTAYAN WAR : with Sketches of the History of Parapnay, 
and of the Manners and Customs of the People ; and Notes on the Military 
Xngineeriiig of the War. By Gborob Thompson, CJB. With 8 Maps and 
Plaua, and a Portrait of Lopez. Post Bvo. 1 2s. 6d. 

mSTO&Y Of BISCOYEBY in our ABSTEALASIAK COLOKIES, 

Anatralia. Tasmania, and New Zealand, Aronj the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. with 8 Maps, 20«. 

X0TE8 on BTTBGITHBY. By Charles Richard Weld. Edited by 
U» Widow ; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. Ss, ed, 

TlM CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a NarratiTe of a Three Years' Besi- 
Aenee in Jaoan. Bj Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 8 toIs. Sto. with 
■ttmerous Illustrations, 42«. 

Tho DOLOMITE MOTTNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthla, 
Garniaia, and Priuli, 1891-1868. By J. Gilbbrt and O. C. Churchill* 
P.&.0.& With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 2U. 

CRnBE to tho PYEEEEES, for the nse of Monntaineers. By 
Charles Packs. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The ALPIKE OiriDE. By Johh Ball. M.R.I. A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations :— 

Guide to the Eastern 'Alps, price 10«. 6<£. 

Chdde to the Western Alps, indnding Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
Zermatt.Ac. Price 6t.6cl. 

Guide to the Central Alps, including all the Oberland District. 7s.6d, 

laftrodvction on Alpine Trayelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volun*e8 or Parts of the Alpine 
Quids may be had with this Ivtroduction prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

XEM0EIAL8 of LONDOH and LONBON LIFE in the 31th, 14th, 
and l^th Centuries ; being a Series of Kxti-acts, Local, Social, and Political, 
from the Archives of the City of Loudon, a.d. 1276-1419. Selecied, 
translated, and edited by H. T. Eilbt. M.A. Royal Syo. t\s. 

GGMMEETAEIES on the HISTOBY, CONSTITUTION, and CHAB- 
TEBED F&ANCHiSES of the CITY of LONDON. By Geoegb Noetof, 
formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of Loudon. Third Edition. 
8wo. 14«. 

CT7EI08ITIEB of LONDOH; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 

Objects of Interest in the Metropoli»: with nearly Sixty Tears* Per>onal 
Becollections. By JoHir Timbs, P.sA. New £cQtion, corrected aiid en- 
larged. 8to. with Portrait, 2U. 



The HORTHEHir HEIOHTB ol LDHDOIT ; nr, HiatoHcal ABwiriiliimi 
or Hmnnxi'-vU 1 1 i);li£iit«. Mmwdl Hill. Roni-i?, w.d lillnEinn. Br 
Wiu.im lloniTT. Witiiiib..ui*iiWuudcut.. equsro mum 8Ya.»ij. 



BjM 



■ lloni 



wiih V 



Bj the BHiDi- Authoi. With 



Tba RTm&L LIFE of ENOLAJTD. 

BOHA BOTTEBBAHEAl < 

wijeuinllmr the CeimlKir nr N«ii u.illu.10. cnmpil 

Coiiimi.iidnlii™ n, lLDKB/i"a[ \iy the Key. 1. 8. So , 

n-'v, W, K. Ubowslow. Wiib Duiueruus fJaiu uid uiluir llliu 
gvo. 31 1. lU. 
PILOBIMAOEB in th* PYBEITEE9 and L&miESi iheir San 
■lid Sliri lies, Hf Dents Su\!JE Lawlob. I'obtrtvo. [/n . 



F.E.G.S. 



■, Tak'E .if Hini'n Ofvilrj. Ad..|>wl 



With & 



lll.i»i 



KABELDEAH, or CHBISTIAKITY BETERBED ; being the HistXT 
or a Nubl" PKinily : i So. lal. P.ihti.iil. Bi..l Theologloii Novol. By Uvti 
6a1CEIi,urGii}b.o<.k. » t ola. po.il Hvu. XlLBd. 

THBDUGH the HI&HT; b Tale uf the Tmopi. T.> ^htch U ad.1<d 
'OiiwanI,Dr>Sum.iiurtikv(th.' By \Vu.tEB ejiteetiux, B.A. groUiio^ 



Works of Fiction. 

TlteWABDEH: n Novel. By AnthontTholloi-b. Crown 8to, U 
BKrebestet Toveri : a Sequel to > The Warden.' Crown 6to 2: 
8T0BIES ana TALES by Ei.izarrth M Sewgli.. Amhor or 'A 

Herlien,' uuiS-nn Bilitloii.iath 'r»le ur Stnfj mmnlrte in » «iiislf Volu. 

AHT HEBaEBT,i..»J. I iTORSpSf. 






KAtL's IHl011TEB,!<.lW. UakOAHBI 

ElPKIllllNCII or I.IFB. ^. «d. LlMKTOM I 

C1.KTB Uajx. S(. 6.1. I IIKbDLA,« 

AOIimpie of the World. Bv the Authomf >Aiii; Uerhi-rt.' Fcp. 7(.KJ. 
The Jottmal of & Eonio Life. By ihe rame Author. P..gi 8>o. 9i. 6cL 
AfteiLilsiBSeqnel t.i'Th.'J.iurnaluf a Uo.iii- Life.' Price lOa.Bd. 
TFITCLE FETEB'S FAIBT TALB for the XIX CENTVBT. Kdiicd 

b.iB. M. SEWEI.l.AulliorDf-A>tiy Uerl»rl,'AD. Fip.Svu. ■.t.ed. 
DOCnOB HASOLD'S KOTE-BOOK. Ry Mra. Cucoione, Author of 

"IheN^xtI>(»rIIisiBh)wur>,'&c. I'cp.Sro.et. 



NEW WORKS PUBLT8TTED BT LONGMANS AND CO. 25 

BECKER'S OALLUS ; or, KomaD Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Kxcursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. ad, 

BECKER'S CHAEICLES; a Tale illuNtraiive of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7«. Qd, 

NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whytb Melville : — 



Thft Gladiators, 5*. 
DiGBT Grand. 55. 
Kate rovENTRT. 5*. 
General Bounce, 55. 



HoLMBT House. 5». 
Goon for Nothing, 6». 
The Queen's Maries, 65. 
Th(? Interpreter, 55. 



TALIS of ANCIENT GREECE. By Gkorgb W. Cox, M.A. late 

Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Bring u Collective Edition of the Author's 
CUuiMcal Stories and Tales, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 65. 6d. 

A KANUAL of KTTHOLOOT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 35. 

OTJR CHILDREN'S STORY, hy one of their Gossips. Bv the Author 
of * Voyaire «»ii Z pzat?,* * Piftures in Tyrol,' &c. Small 4to. with Sixty lllus- 
tratious by the Author, pi ice 105, 6d. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

THOKAS KOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, the only Editions contain- 
ing the Auihor's last Copyright Additions : — 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. price Vis. 
Shamrock Edition, crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 
Ruby Eihtion. cr<«wn 8vo. with Portrait, price 65. 
Library Edition, medium 8vo. Portrait and Vignette, 145. 
People's IiIdition, square crown Svo. with Por.rait, &c. 105. 6d. 

XOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 3l5. Gd, 

Xiniatnre Edition of Moore's Irish MeLidies wi'h Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 105. 6</. 

HOORE*S LALLA ROOKH. TennieKs Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 2l5. 

SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 145. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; wirh Tvry and the Armada. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo. 45. 6d, 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawing by G. Schare. Pep. 4to. 21«. 

Xiniature Edition of Lord Macaulay*s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (a.s above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. l6mo.lO5.6d;, 

GOLDSMITH'S FOEriCAL WOBKS, with Wood Engravini^ from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Imperial 16mo. 75. Qd. 

POEMS. By Jean Imoelow. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. ft«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. With nearly lOO Illnstrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalzibl. Fcp. 4to. 2U. 



NEW WOItKS TCOtiBtnto BY LONGMANS um OO. 



K0P5& ths FAIBT. 

llluM'mlioiUdifTHved 
A BTOBY of DOOM, and oth«r Poems. B7 Jhin InaiLow. Third 

Ertilion. F.'p.M. 
POETICAL WOKSS of LETITIA ELIZABETH LAJTDOJI (L.E.L). 

BOWDLES'B T&XILT BH&KBFEABE, cheaper Genuine I 






I EtUlioD 



HOBATTI OPEHA. LihrHiy Editiin, with Marginal Reference* uid 

Engliih Nuti's. Erlilvil by tli« Cvv, J. B. foKGE. Sto.Sii. 
n« XREID of TIBGIL Translated into Eaglisb Verse. B; John 



Tbe aiAD of HOVEB TBAKBLATEO Into BLAKE TEBSE. By 

IcHiBan CaiKLBB IVkiqht, M,\, 1 voliu DTOWn g>-0. Sll. 

Tho ILIAD of HOUEB in ENGLISH HEXASETEB VEBSE. Bt 

J, HBsaT D.RT, Sl,i,of Eirter Coll. 0» ford. Bqiinra crown Sno. il* 
DANTE'S DIVIHE COMEDY, CninBlaied in Engliah Tena Bims liT 
Jonc DxTMur, M.4, [Willi the Itslian Tait, ifter Brunelli, intonaBd.] 
Bvo.a». 
STNTIItO SONGS and KISCELLANEOCS VEBSES. By H. E. 

"■ — -iTos. Somiiid EdiUon. Pep. 8vo. Bn. 

E collecied Imn. Mfdiffi»al Christian and Jewuli 
v.aiaisK BiBlBO-GoDU), .M.A. Crown Sto, J*. M. 



Rural Sports, &c 



s aU 

thatrelatt ' " " ~ 

mcwn 8vo. inm mmtniLioiis, int. 

Xha DEAD SHOT, or Sporiflmao's Complete Gnirie j a Treatise on 
UwUBBOf the Qun. Doii-briBkin^i. Piireori-alioo*lng,ac. By ILkXXtMlS. 
BflilKd Bdition. Pep. Rvo. »(th PlHtes. u. 

Th« FLY-yiSHEE'S EMTOHOLOSY. By Alfdid Ronalds. WiA 
oolound BfpmeiitHliniia of the Natunl and Anifldal Inaect. Sixth 

A BOOK OQ AHOLINO', a complete Treatise on the An of Anslini 

I.. _>. i™,_,.i, n_ B=..,-,. PEiBCta Second B-""— -— ~ 
iluured. Poet Bra. 11 



NEW WORKS VVBI.I8HED BT LONGMANS Jjn> 00. ST 

WILCOCKS'8 SEA-FISHEBMAK ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing* in the British and othnr Seas, a Glance at Nets, 
and Remarks on Boats and Boatiimf. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 80 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. Via, id, 

HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwtoram, XV. the King's 

HuMsars. Pp. 624 ; wHh H Plates ot Illiuitratioiis, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 168, 

The HORSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 

MiJUBS, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12f. 9d. 

A Plain Treatiie on Hone-Shoeing. By the same Author. Sixth 
Edition. Post 8vo. with Ulustratlous, St. M. 

Stables and Stable-Fittings . By the same. Imp. Sto. with 1 S Plates, 1 5s 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to Purchafers. By the same. 
PoHt8vo.i«.6<i. 

EOBBINS'S CAVALRT CATEGHISIT, or Instrnctionfl on Cavalry 
Exercise and Field Movemenis, Brigade Movements, Out- post Duty,Caval]7 
supporting Artillt^ry, Artillery attached to Cavalry. 12ma. St. 

BLAIHE*S VETERINARY ART ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
and Sheep. Seventh E< lition, revised and enlarged by C. SiBBL, TM ■R»f>.V.SJ<. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. 18«. 

The HORSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By William Touatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlai^ed. 8vo. with nimierous Woodeuts, 128, 6d» 

The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with numerous Woodcats, 6«. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonbhsnob. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The GREYHOUND. By Stonehbnob. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s, (kL 

The ox ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Partoit- 
tion in the Cow. By J. R, Dobsok. Crown 8vo. with Illustoations, {i. 64. 



Commerce^ Navigation^ and Mercantile Affairs. 

The SLEKENTS of BANKING. By Henrt Dunning Maclbod, M.A. 

fiarrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. iN^Mrly ready. 

The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By the same Authoc 
Second Edition, entirely remodelled, t vols. 8va Ms. 

PHACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH SHIPMASTERS to UHITSB 
States Ports. By Pibbbbfont Eswabds. Post 8vo. St. 8tf. 

A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
niKrueand Commercial Navigntlon. By J. R. M'Cflloch, Era. New and 
thoroiuchly revised Kdition. 8vo. price 63«. cloth, or 70s: balf-bd. in rusaia. 
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